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1. Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. First Series. Fifth Edition. Revised. 


London: 1858. 
2. Guesses at Truth. By Two Brotners. Second Series. Third Edition. 1855. 


3. Sermons preacht in Herstmonceux Church. By Jutrvus Cuartes Hare, M. A.,, 
Rector of Herstmonceux, Archdeacon of Lewes, and late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge: 2 vols. 1841 and 1847.* 

4. The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons. 3y Junius Cuartes Harz, &e. 
Second Edition. 1847. 

5. The Mission of the Comforter, and other Sermons, with Notes. By Jutzus CHARLES 
Hare. Second Edition. Revised. 1850. 

6. Essays and Tales. By Joun Srerutne. Collected and edited, with a Memoir of 
his Life. By J.C. Hare, &c. 2 vols. 1848, 

7. The Means of Unity: a Charge. With Notes on the Jerusalem Bishopric, and 
the Need of an Ecclesiastical Synod. By J. C. Hang, &e. 

8. Letter to the Dean of Chichester on the Appoiniment of Dr. Hampden. Second 
Edition. With Postscript. By J.C. Harr, &c. 

9. The Better Prospects of the Church: a Charge. By J. C. Hare, &e. 

10. The Contest with Rome: a Charge delivered in 1851, with Notes ; especially in 
answer to Dr. Newman’s Lectures. By J.C. Hare, &e. 


11. Archdeacon Hare’s Last Charge. 1855. 
12. Two Sermons, on the Occasion of the Funeral of Archdeacon Hare. By the 
Rev. H. O. Extiorr, M. A., and the Rev. J. N. Sumxriyson, M. A. 1856. 


T'HE above list includes the principal writings of the late Julius 
Charles Hare, with the exception of the translation of Niebuhr, 
which he executed in conjunction with Dr. Connop Thirlwall, and 
by which he first gained a wide reputation as a scholar. We 
have not put on our list his famous “ Vindication of Luther against 
his recent English Assailants,” because it was originally published 
as a huge note in the second volume of the “ Mission of the Com- 
forter,” and appears as such both in the first and in the second 
edition of that work. It is now published, as on every account it 


© Preacht, not preached. Hare had his own system of spelling, somewhat resem- 
bling that of W.S.Landor. There is principle and consistency in it, and often it 
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deserved to be, in a separate form. A volume of “Notes to the 
Victory of Faith” has been promised ever since the publication 
of the text in 1847, and has been announced for three years past 
as “preparing for publication.” We believe, however, that this 
is still reserved for Mr. Hare’s executors to publish, owing, as we 
presume, to the repeated attacks of severe indisposition which, 
during the last years of his life, too often compelled the interrup- 
tion of his literary, and the suspension or postponement of his 
official labours. 

JuLttus CuarLes Harz had an elder brother, AUGUstUs WILLIAM, 
a graduate of Oxford, and fellow of New College, who became, after 
leaving the University, rector of Alton Barnes, a retired village in 
Wiltshire.* Between these two brothers there existed a tender 
affection, and there appears to have been considerable similarity in 
their tastes and opinions. They were the joint authors of the “ Guesses 
at Truth;” a work of which the rare merits were generally recognised 
long before the authorship had ceased to be a secret. Augustus 
William was also the author of a posthumous volume of “Sermons 
to a Country Congregation,” which had the singular good fortune to 
attract the attention and gain the high praise both of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, at that time in the height of their unrivalled 
eminence as the arbiters of taste, the Minos and Rhadamanthus of 
literary destinies. Their gifted author died in 1834, while still in 
the prime of his life, and left his brother, but for the “good hope” 
which religion afforded, inconsolable on account of his loss. 

Some of our readers may remember the brief but emphatic 
notice of Archdeacon Hare as “the corypheus” of the Broad 
Church school of Church of England divines, which we gave toward 
the commencement of our article on “Mr. Maurice and his Writ- 
ings” in a former number of this Review.; Little did we think, 
when writing those remarks on “the genial, accomplished, and eru- 
dite archdeacon,” that within not many days from the publication 


is apt and convenient, though sometimes the results look funny enough, e. g., forst 
for forced, In addition to his archdeaconry, Hare held the preferment of prebend- 
ary of Chichester, and was one of the chaplains in ordinary to the queen. Let us 
add, in this miscellaneous note, that the “ GQuesses at Truth” were originally pub- 
lished in two volumes. Of these the first volume, with large additions, has been 
republished in two volumes, issued at a considerable interval from one another, 
and designated first and second serics. The original volume, with additions, has 
been announced for publication as the third series ; but it was still unpublished 
at the time of Hare’s death. 

® There were two other brothers, one older and the other younger. But of 
them nothing of importance is related. : 

t January, 1855, p. 29. 
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of our article that distinguished man would be no more. But so 
it is. Broken down, not by weight of years, but by repeated 
attacks of severe illness, Julius Charles Hare has passed to his 
place above. A prince in intellectual wealth, an oracle for saga- 
city, a poet in genius, a master in criticism and in polemics, a 
champion of Protestantism, a brave and truthful, but, at the same 
time, gentle and loving spirit, a devout and humble Christian, has 
left the world to find out its loss, and not a few devoted friends and 
warm admirers to mourn his departure. It is with such an estimate 
of his character that we undertake the office of reviewing his writings. 
In some important respects we are compelled to deem his views and 
teachings defective; but he was, notwithstanding, a noble and a 
lovely spirit among men. 

The position of Archdeacon Hare was peculiar, and is not easily to 
be defined. His antecedents and connexions, so far as we know them, 
would have led us to expect that his place would be found at that 
pole of the Coleridgean Broad Church school, where pseudo-philo- 
sophic anti-evangelism meets infidelity half way. He was the friend 
and biographer of Sterling, who for a short time was his curate, and 
whose dangerous errors he has not concealed, and yet, in too many 
instances, has not attempted to reprove and confute. He married 
a sister of Mr. Maurice’s, whose wife, again, was a sister of Mrs. 
Sterling, and, by Hare’s will, Mr. Maurice is appointed his executor, 
and inherits the bulk of his library. In more than one place of his 
writings, Hare seems to identify his opinions on the subject of 
inspiration with those contained in Coleridge’s “ Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit;” yet, on the other hand, his own writings 
breathe more of the evangelical spirit than any other of the school 
to which we have referred. Often, indeed, he all but comes up to 
the full standard of explicit evangelical orthodoxy ; though it is not 
to be concealed that in other places his statements are seriously 
defective. He has, besides, in one of his latest works so referred 
to the “evangelicals” by name, as to seem to make their cause his 
own; though, again, it must be admitted that sometimes elsewhere 
his remarks have implied some disparagement of them and their 
doctrine. He often refers, in terms which imply high approbation, 
to the writings of Mr. Maurice; yet we can find no trace in all his 
works of any approximation to Mr. Maurice’s specific views, but, 
on the contrary, we think there is proof positive that, as to most of 
these views, he is altogether at variance with him. On the other 
hand, he appears as the courteous and discriminating, but decided 
opponent, of the doctrinal and ceremonial High Churchism of Bishop 
Wilberforce (of Oxford), toward which we may presume that the 
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views of Professor Trench,* his examining chaplain, incline, espe- 
cially as in his exegetical writings there is nothing to disfavor this 
presumption, while there is evidence to support it. He is the de- 
clared enemy and the able and intrepid assailant of ‘Tractarianism. 
With easy and brilliant mastery of learning and of logic, he has met 
and refuted Dr. Newman at every essential point in his attacks upon 
Protestantism, and has broken at every point the line of defences 
wherewith, in his “ Development Theory,” he attempted to sur- 
round Popery. Moreover, he published the most complete vindi- 
cation of Luther from the calumnies of Bossuet and others, that 
Protestantism has yet produced. So that, while indisputably a 
writer of the Broad Church school, and too often showing a tend- 
ency toward considerable laxity of doctrine, while, it is to be 
feared, scarcely sound and heart-whole as to the grand central 
and vital doctrine of justification by faith in the vicarious and 
expiatory sacrifice of Christ, yet it appears that Archdeacon 
Hare sympathized more strongly, and was disposed to frater- 
nize more closely, than any other member of that school, with 
orthodox evangelical teachers of the old-fashioned Lutheran and 
Methodist doctrines, and that he held an independent position 
equally remote from the new Platonizing semi-infidel and from the 
High Church poles of the Broad Church schools. In Church poli- 
tics he was a liberal, and a conservative reformer. He had long 
pleaded for the restoration of Convocation, but would have its form 
amended, and the rights of the laity (who, except in so far as 
churchwardenship may go, are ignored in the English Episcopal 
Church) recognised, defined, and conceded. By seminal reforms 
he would prevent the incoming of “radical reforms” [so called] or 
of revolution.+ Dwelling thus alone in the Church field, being a 

° The Rey. R. Chenevix Trench, an early and intimate friend of Hare, Maurice, 
and Sterling, has succeeded Maurice in the divinity chair at King’s College. 

7 Hare’s feelings as to reform are indicated in the following pregnant extract. 
He is finding fault with the phrase radical reform as “involving an absurdity,” 
and thus concludes his remarks: 

“The word may perhaps be borrowed from medicine, in which we speak of a radical 
eure. This, however, is a metaphor implying the extirpation or complete uprooting of 
the disease, after which the sanative powers of nature will restore the constitution to 
health. But there is no such sanative power in a state; where the mere removal of 
abuses does not avail to set any vital faculties in action. In truth, this is only another 
form of the errour, by which man, ever quicker at destroying than at producing, has 
confounded repentance with reformation, beTauéAeca with petdvora. Whereas the 
true reformer is he who creates new institutions, and gives them life and energy, and 
trusts to them for throwing off such evil humours as may be lying in the body politic. 
The trie reformer is the seminal reformer, not the radical. And this is the way the 


Sower, who went forth to sow His seed, did really reform the world, without making an 
open assault to uproot what was already existing — Guesses-at Truth. First Series, p. 280. 


Let our readers take notice that in this extract and elsewhere we leave Hare’s 
peculiar spelling as we find it. 
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man of no party, and belonging to a school the adherents of which are 
too eclectic and too minutely independent to have a common organ, 
even if they were numerous enough among the people at large to be 
able to sustain one, Archdeacon Hare was never able, if he had been 
disposed, to identify himself with any public journal.* He exercised 
no influence through the columns of a newspaper; he contrib- 
uted to no review or magazine. Perhaps this may be one reason 
why his decease has received so little notice in English periodicals. 
Three or four lines sufficed for it in the Atheneum, and the short 
notices which have appeared in the Christian Observer and Church 
of England Quarterly Review, though highly laudatory, are most 
meagre and inadequate. An extended article on Hare has, how- 
ever, appeared in the Quarterly Review. 

Julius Charles Hare was born September 13th, 1795, at Herst- 
monceux, a rural village and parish in Sussex, situated near the 
southern coast of England. His father was a gentleman of good 
estate, lord of the manor, and having in his gift the rectory of 
Herstmonceux. His mother was the daughter of Bishop Shipley, of 
St. Asaph, and is said to have possessed a fine and noble character. 
Lady Jones, the widow of the celebrated Sir William, was remem- 
bered by him as his aunt, and as one of the guides of his childhood. 
On the father’s side, also, a bishop was among his ancestors, Francis 
Hare, a churchman of learning and reputation, well known as chaplain 
to the great Marlborough, having been Bishop of Chichester. This 
bishop became the lord of Herstmonceux Castle, and his descendants 
remained in the property till after the birth of Julius Hare. Young 
Hare, as might be expected from such connexions, was sent to one of 
the great schools of England. At the Charter-House he was prepared 
for the University; and it is very remarkable that, among his school- 
fellows, there were Waddington, the Church historian, now Dean of 
Durham, and Grote and Thirlwall, the future historians of Greece. 
Manning, too, as we gather from sundry hints in Hare’s writings, 
was another of his school-fellows. After a brilliant career at school, 
he went to Cambridge in 1812. Before this period he had spent 
much time, in boyhood and in youth, on the continent. We are 

* In the independence and isolation of his position Hare resembled his friend 
Dr. Arnold, between whose views and his own there were many points of agreement 
or sympathy. Dr. Arnold somewhere says, in reference to his own relations at 
the same time with Oxford and with the London University, that he was considered 
a “ latitudinarian at Oxford and a bigot at London.” Dr. Arnold, however, was 
a more modern man than Hare. He had not the same veneration for by-gone 
learning and wisdom. He was less reverent and conservative, and the fre- 
quency and profuseness of his contributions to newspapers and periodicals 
contrast strongly with Hare’s tastes and habits. 
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informed that he playfully said that “in 1811 he saw the mark of 
Luther’s ink on the walls of the Castle of Wartburg; and there first 
learned to throw inkstands at the devil.”* The period when Hare 
went to Cambridge was one of renovated activity and of high 
promise for both the English Universities. Among Hare’s com- 
panions and friends during his residence at Cambridge were num- 
bered such spirits as Whewell, Sedgwick, and Thirlwall, the last of 
whom was associated with him as fellow of Trinity College, and 
was afterward his partner in the work of translating Niebuhr. 
About the same time there were at Oxford, Arnold, J. 'T. Coleridge, 
(now Justice Coleridge,) Whateley, Pusey, Newman, Manning, the 
Wilberforces, &c., with several of whom, Arnold in particular, Hare 
became afterward acquainted through the medium of his brother 
Augustus, who was at this time at Oxford, and who formed one 
among this brilliant galaxy. Manning had been Hare’s school- 
fellow, and many years later was his neighbour, friend, and official 
colleague, as a beneficed clergyman and as archdeacon in the diocese 
of Chichester. Few things seem to have occasioned Hare more 
astonishment and grief than the secession, a few years ago, of this 
amiable man and beautiful writer—a brother-in-law, we believe, of 
the Wilberforces—to the Church of Rome. 

It appears, from his own account, to have been during this period of 
his residence at Cambridge, that Hare and some of his friends came, 
as he expresses it, on their “ entrance into intellectual life,” under the 
influence of the writings of Wordsworth and Coleridge, his obliga- 
tions to both of whom, particularly to the latter, he never loses an 
opportunity of stating; whom he acknowledges as the “stimulators 
and trainers of his thought,” and “ by whom,” he says, “ the better 
part” of his contemporaries, as well as himself, “ were preserved 
from the noxious taint of Byron,” from his “ antagonism to establisht 
opinions and sentimental, self-ogling misanthropy,” &c.t It must 
not be forgotten, however, that there were at this time other influ- 
ences at Cambridge besides those either of Byron on the one hand, 
or of Wordsworth and Coleridge on the other. Charles Simeon 
was in the zenith of his usefulness, and from the reverent mention 
made by Hare, both of him and his distinguished follower and friend, 
Henry Martyn, in the last pages of his last sermon on the “ Victory 
of Faith,” we cannot but hope and believe that the faith and piety of 
Simeon had its share in moulding the character of Hare, notwith- 
standing the divergency on some points of no small importance 
between the devoted Calvinistic clergyman and the grave, accom- 
plished gownsmen who attended his ministry. Hare’s success at 

® Quarterly Review, June, 1855. + Mission of the Comforter. Note Sa. 
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college fully equalled the promise of his earlier academical career. 
He was esteemed one of the finest classical scholars even in classic 
Trinity. For a short time he left college to study the law, but dis- 
relishing the change, and advised by Whewell, he soon returned 
to T'rinity, where he had a fellowship, and became assistant tutor 
and classic lecturer. From his Life of Sterling, it appears that he 
held this office in 1824, at which time there were attending his lec- 
tures, John Sterling, Richard Trench, and Frederic Maurice, all of 
whom not only looked up to him as a teacher, but clave to him as a 
friend. It will not be deemed a violent conjecture if we suppose 
that it was, in part, through the influence and advice of Hare that 
these three remarkable men, two of whom were, in after days, to 
depart so widely and lamentably from the faith of Christians, were 
led to the study and admiration of the writings of Coleridge, whose 
personal friends and hearers they afterward became, and of whom 
Hare says, in allusion to the influence of his writings on the mind 
of these men, that “ at the time it was beginning to be acknowledged 
by more than a few that Coleridge is the true sovereign of modern 
English thought.” “The Aids to Reflection,” he adds, “ had recently 
been published, and were doing the work for which they are so 
admirably fitted ; that book to which many, as has been said by one 
of Sterling’s chief friends, owe even their own selves.” (Life of 
Sterling, pp. 14,15.) In 1828, Hare and Thirlwall published the 
first volume of their translation of Niebuhr, the second volume of 
which was published in 1832. Niebuhr’s third volume was left to be 
translated by other hands. In 1828, also, appeared in two small 
volumes, the “ Guesses at Truth; by 'T'wo Brothers.” 

In 1832, Hare left Cambridge to enter upon the living of Herst- 
monceux, to which he had been presented by his brother. Before 
entering upon his pastoral work, he took an extensive tour, in the 
course of which he visited Rome for the first time. Here, at the 
English chapel, he preached a sermon, which is published at the end 
of the same volume with the “ Victory of Faith,” and is dedicated 
to Chevalier Bunsen, whose acquaintance Hare made for the first 
time on this visit to Rome, where Bunsen was then minister from 
the court of Berlin. In the dedication, Hare says of this sermon: 

“In my own eyes its chief value is, that it formed a new link in our friend- 
ship. From the very first, indeed, you had received me with that frank and 
gracious cordiality which I have so frequently found in your countrymen: 
from the very first, we both found that we were bound together by our com- 
mon admiration and love for Niebuhr. But this sermon, you said at the time, 
convinced you that there was a still more intimate principle of union between 
us.”’* 











* Such a notice as that quoted above reveals in a very pleasing light the 
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What the value of this friendship was to Hare, will be partly un- 
derstood by those who are familiar with the published letters of the 
late Dr. Arnold, some of which are addressed to Bunsen, while in 
others he frequently speaks of him. No higher compliment could 
be paid to Bunsen than that which is paid by Hare, when he says, 
in this dedication, that his “friendship was the most precious part 
of the treasure he brought away” from Rome. It will be remem- 
bered by some of our readers, that some of Bunsen’s most valuable 
recent contributions to the knowledge of Christian antiquity, have 
been affectionately dedicated to Archdeacon Hare. 

Returning from the continent in the latter end of 1833, Hare 
proceeded to take up his residence at the rectory of Herstmonceux. 
Doubtless, to such a genial lover of nature and of all homely pleas- 
ures and virtues, there must have been much to please and to sat- 
isfy in thus returning to spend his days, as a country clergy- 
man, near his patrimonial home, and to preach in the village church 
to which he had been taken in his childhood, and which stood in the 
graveyard where the dust of his fathers reposed. Yet it is not 
easy to imagine a more seemingly unlikely training for the office 
of teaching his congregation of country-folk, poor and unlettered 
tillers of the soil, than to have been engaged so many years 
as classical lecturer at Cambridge, and select preacher before the 
choicest audiences of the University. Nevertheless, he appears to 
have been both a happy and a useful man at what he loved to call 
his “ dear Herstmonceux.” ‘This retirement, with its quiet duties, 
and tender, holy memories, seems to have satisfied his heart’s desire, 
so that, when other and richer preferment was offered to him, he 
declined it. And how well he followed in his brother’s steps—how 
successfully he endeavoured to accommodate himself, in his style of 
preaching, to the simplest of his village congregation, without fall- 
ing below the edification of the few families of the gentry or squire- 


Christian character of Bunsen, and reminds us of a passage in Hare’s “ Guesses 
at Truth,” which might have expressed the experience of a Wesleyan Methodist: 
“In a regenerate world, the bars and bolts which sever and estrange man from 
man, would burst like the doors of St. Paul’s prison at Philippi, and every man’s 
bonds would be loost. Something of the kind may be seen even now, in the 
open-hearted confidence and affection which prevail almost at sight among 
such as find themselves united to each other by the love of a common Saviour— 
aconfidence and affection foreshowing the blessed communion of saints.” 
(Guesses, §c., First Series, pp. 181-2.) It is easy to understand how readily and 
how firmly Hare and Bunsen would become united to each other in friendship, 
if it is true, as Arnold says more than once in his correspondence, that there 
was a very singular resemblance, in character and disposition, between Bunsen 
and Hare’s brother Augustus William. 
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archy who might attend his ministry, is attested by the two volumes 
which he published of his parish-sermons. ‘There is internal evi- 
dence, moreover, in these sermons, that as pastor no less than as 
preacher, in his ministrations to sick, and poor, and dying, he ful- 
filled the calling of his office. 

In 1840, he was appointed Archdeacon of Lewes, such being the 
title of the archidiaconal district in which Herstmonceux is situated, 
one of the two into which the diocese of Chichester is divided. This 
is a High-Church diocese, on the whole, and Mr. Manning, a very 
High-Churchman, who has since, alas ! become a pervert to Rome, was 
the. other archdeacon. ‘The principles of the new archdeacon must 
have been unacceptable to not a few of the clergy of the district. 
At the archdeacon’s visitation in 1835, when but recently come into 
the diocese, having been appointed to preach at Hastings, he ad- 
dressed the assembled clergy on the subject of the weakness and 
strength of their Church, probing its faults and exposing its infirmi- 
ties with no faltering band. While he maintained that episcopacy 
is indispensable to the perfect development of the idea of the 
Church, and is of apostolical institution, he denied absolutely that 
it is necessary to the existence of a Christian Church. “I cannot,” 
he says, “ discover the shadow of a word in the gospels to counte- 
nance” this idea. “Feeble and flimsy,” he proceeds, “as are the 
Scriptural arguments on which the Romanists maintain the inalien- 
able primacy of St. Peter, they are far more specious and plausible 
than those derived from the same source, on the strength of which 
it has been attempted to establish the absolute necessity of episco- 
pacy to the existence of a Christian Church.” “Let us rejoice,” 
he says a little afterward, “that the salvation which Christ wrought 
for his people, is not tied to any one form of Church government 
or other—to anything that man can set up, or that man can pull 
down. Let us rejoice that in Christ Jesus neither episcopacy avail- 
eth anything, nor anti-episcopacy, but a new creature.” Subse- 
quently, he attributes the estrangement of so many of the people 
of England from the Episcopal clergy and the established Church, 
among other principal causes, to the dry, unspiritual, unedifying 
character of the preaching of the clergy in former days. He speaks 
of these as having been “too often nothing but the dry husks of di- 
dactic morality—often nothing but the parings and scrapings of 
controversial theology, delivered in a language, three-fourths of 
which the people could not understand, made up of long-tailed words 
of Latin origin, which would have been almost as intelligible to 
them in their original as in their derivative form—and in involved 
logical sentences, which they were utterly unable to disentangle.” 
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The archdeacon, further on, refers to the condition of the great towns 
of England, for the benefit of which he affirms that, “for scores of 
years, next to nothing was done by the Church or the state of En- 
gland; that which was done, being done almost entirely by members 
of the dissenting communions.” 

Having thus pointed out the practical errors and shortcomings of 
the Anglican Church, he then proceeded to indicate some of the 
causes—the “hindrances and disadvantages” connected with the 
actual condition of the Church—which had contributed to produce 
such results. Of these he mentions three—the want of “a regular 
governing and representative council,” a rightly constituted and 
regulated “ convocation,” “ the manner in which the highest clerical 
dignities were filled up during the last century, sometimes with po- 
litical partisans, sometimes with persons whose sole claims lay in 
certain accidents of personal connexion, sometimes—and this was 
almost the best case—with men distinguished [merely] for theologi- 
cal, or, it may be, classical learning; and “the broad and almost 
impassable line of demarcation drawn between the clergy and the 
laity, as if they were two distinct castes, with totally different 
offices, each of them to be carefully barred out from encroaching on 
the other.”* 

We have given so full an outline of the principal portions of this 
sermon, not merely as characteristic of the candour and liberality 
of Archdeacon Hare, and of the plain-spoken fidelity with which 
he was accustomed to admonish his brother-clergymen, but as indic- 
ative of the position held by himself, and by Broad Churchmen 
generally, in reference to Church policy and polity. The “ dis- 
tinctive character” of this party, Mr. Conybeare says, “is the de- 
sire of comprehension,” and their “ watchwords are charity and 
toleration.” Assuredly, within certain necessary limits, this is the 
only character which can be wisely or safely sustained by the mem- 
bers of a national Church establishment. The aim of the strict 
High-Church party, those who believe in apostolical suecession and 
exclusive salvation, and who deliver over dissenters to “ uncove- 
nanted mercies,” must be to secure uniformity of creed, ritual, and 
all external Church action, as their only means and index of unity. 
But the motto of the Broad Churchman is rather unity in variety, 
and variety in order to unity. ‘This is the position which Arch- 
deacon Hare maintained with increasing earnestness to the last, and 
which he has especially contended for in a sermon on the “ Unity of 

* Victory of Faith and other Sermons, p. 322, and pp. 333-342. Erastianism, 
patronage, and the dogma of the priesthood are, briefly, the hindrances and 
evils indicated above. 
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the Church,” and its introductory dedication to Archdeacon Man- 
ning, (who had advocated the opposite view,) and in the notes on 
this sermon and dedication, which will be found (both sermon and 
notes) in the two volumes of the “Mission of the Comforter.” The 
same view is also maintained in his “ Contest with Rome.” While, 
however, on this point, and on the associated questions of the sacra- 
ments and the priesthood, differing from the Romeward section of 
the Anglican Church, the Broad Church agrees with the High 
Church of all grades, from the Bishop of Exeter and Dr. Pusey 
downward, in desiring to see Convocation revived, and the Church 
enabled to take independent action. On this point Hare long anti- 
cipated the recent movement, and he continued steadfastly to advo- 
cate the same view. Only it was his desire—as it is that of every 
Broad Churchman—to see the laity conjoined with the clergy in 
Convocation, and the clergy themselves much more fairly and ade- 
quately represented than according to the actual model. The evan- 
gelical section of the English clergy generally differ both from the 
High Church and the Broad Church, in regard to this question, 
deprecating the restoration of the Convocation to functional life. 
The reason of this is, that while, on the one hand, they lack breadth 
and boldness of view, such as would lead them to contend for a re- 
modelled Convocation adequately representative of both the laity 
and the great body of the clergy; on the other hand, they feel a 
shrewd fear and strong foreboding lest, as the Convocation is ac- 
tually constituted, the learning, eloquence, and general ability of 
the predominating High-Church element should prove utterly de- 
structive to the prospects of evangelical religion in the Church of 
England. 

Hare’s twenty years of life, after his settlement at Herstmon- 
ceux, were years of quiet retirement, but yet of great mental ac- 
tivity. His attention was wakefully alive to all the important ques- 
tions of the day, affecting the religion and social condition of the 
nation, and especially the interests of the Church of England. He 
evidently felt it to be his particular duty to do battle against the 
progress of T'ractarianism and of Romanizing errors. While a 
recluse student at Cambridge, and conversant with the great Popish 
writers more than with Popery itself, he showed that indulgence to 
Popery which is shown by so many scholars. He understood its 
heresies and rightly estimated its usurpations; but he admired the 
glory and power of its earlier history; he sympathized, to a certain 
extent, with its love of ritual beauty and splendour; and could not 
be insensible to the musical power and pomp of its services. Indeed, 
to admire music and painting, sculpture and architecture was (liter- 
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ally) a part of Hare’s religion, as it was a part of his creed, a favourite 
tenet of his “ broad” churchism, that music, painting, and all the arts 
not only may, but should, be made tributary to religion. ‘To culti- 
vate his taste was a dictate of his piety. And with what a keen and 
exquisite relish he had studied the works of the masters of art of all 
schools, but especially of those Italian masters whose genius was 
employed upon sacred subjects, will be remembered by all who have 
read the “ Guesses at Truth.” It is no wonder, then, that his zesthet- 
ical tastes, as well as his catholic sympathies as to all things human 
and humanizing, should have disposed him to regard with as much 
leniency as was possible in a good Protestant, the errors and sins of the 
Church of Rome, more particularly in the ages preceding the Refor- 
mation. For like reasons, he would be disposed to regard with indul- 
gence the earlier movements of the Oxford High-Church party. But 
he neyer seems to have vacillated in his principles on these subjects. 
His acquaintance with medizval and modern history, his love of 
liberty and abhorrence of despotism, his independent spirit of inves- 
tigation, which led him as strongly to require, as he freely conceded, 
the right of private judgment, and his profound admiration of the 
character of the German and English reformers, especially of Luther, 
all these things constituted for him a seven-fold shield against the 
influence of Romish principles and Romeward tendencies. His 
visit to Rome in 1833, of the effect of which upon his mind he 
speaks in his later editions of the “ Guesses at Truth, First Series,” 
seems to have added depth and vividness to his convictions of the 
essential evil and necessary curse of Romanism; and it may be 
justly affirmed, that during the last fifteen years of his life Hare was 
the most independent, fearless, effective, and in every way accom- 
plished opponent of 'T'ractarian sophistry and bigotry, and of Roman 
audacity and assumption, to be found in the ranks of the English 
clergy. His “ Mission of the Comforter,” and his “Cdéntest with 
Rome,” are mainly controversial. He was cut off in the midst of 
this work ; his last charge, delivered not long before his death, having 
been a powerful and energetic admonition, suited to the needs of his 
Church. What his feelings were with reference to this work, and 
how his aspect toward Romanism had become changed in the course 
of years, is partly indicated in his Guesses at Truth, First Series, 
pp. 230-237, pp. 28-30, and pp. 51, 52. 
Mr. Elliott, in his funeral sermon on Archdeacon Hare, justly 
says, in reference to his archidiaconal charges : 
“Tn them, very conspicuous, was the genuine and outspoken love of what he 
held to be truth and righteousness, accompanied by a largeness of heart in 
seeking and discerning all the good that could be found in all. Some of us 
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were of opinion that his generosity of praise precluded him from the equal 
discernment of evil; and that his love of peace, which had its roots in his 
heart, attempted unions which too great difference of principles rendered 
impossible.” 


This is a feature of his character which must be borne in mind in 
‘estimating his conduct; and it may assist us to understand his grief 
and surprise at the ultimate secession of Archdeacon Manning, (which 
yet was in itself the natural termination of his previous course, ) his 
unqualified praise of Maurice, and his undiscriminating venera- 
tion for Coleridge, in whom he seems only to have regarded the 
goodness and wisdom which were apparent, and to some extent pre- 
dominant, in his writings, without caring to notice the error and evil 
which were sometimes intermingled, and oftener still, thickly set in 
tangled depths behind or underneath, in the shape of notes, appen- 
dices, &c. Acute as Hare was, and energetically as he opposed what 
he regarded as pernicious and threatening error or heresy, he had no 
delight in hunting for error through abstrusities of thought and lan- 
guage, or in beating the bush of mysticism to drive it into open day ; 
and sometimes, like John Wesley, he suffered his charity to blindfold 
his acuteness. 

Hare had, for some years before his death, been subject to a very 
painful internal disease. Its returns had latterly become increas- 
ingly frequent and severe, and one of these carried him off on the 
23d of January, 1855, at Herstmonceux. He died in the faith and 
consolation of the Gospel. His last clear words were remarkable. In 
answer to the question how he would be moved, he said, in a voice 
more distinct and strong than he had reached for several past days, 
with his eyes raised toward heaven, and a look of indescribable 
brightness, “ Upwards! Upwards!” His age was fifty-nine. We 
have already, in the foregoing sketch, afforded our reader the means 
of forming some estimate of the position, character, and accomplish- 
ments of Archdeacon Hare, whom, so long as he lived, the pub- 
lic rightly regarded as the principal and ablest representative of the 
loose and somewhat nebulous party known as the Broad Church. 
We should very insufficiently perform our task, however, if we did 
not add some more specific remarks upon his character and quali- 
fications as philosopher, critic, controversialist, and religious teacher. 

We begin with Hare’s philosophy, for philosophy should lie at the 
basis of criticism, and the truths which it is in search of, or which it 
professes to have found, are, for the most part, such as religion 
rather assumes than expressly reveals, although consistency with 
the plain teachings and implications of Divine revelation is the 
highest test, so far as it can be applied, of the correctness of 
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philosophical conclusions. We have already seen how emphatic- 
ally Hare acknowledges his obligations to the teaching and influence 
of Coleridge. Such acknowledgments are very thickly scattered 
over his writings. Indeed, he quotes Coleridge expressly, and in a 
way of full and exact citation, not only more frequently than any 
other uninspired writer, but in his notes to the “ Mission of the Com- 
forter,’ more frequently than the Scriptures themselves, and he 
yields to him an authority and reverence, after the sacred writers, 
only inferior, if inferior, to that which he pays to Luther. From 
this, and from Hare’s eulogies of his brother-in-law, Maurice, it has 
been very naturally inferred by many, that Hare had fully embraced 
Coleridge’s peculiar philosophical and metaphysical views. Hence, 
not only by the writers in the “ English Review,” but by others, he has 
been involved along with Coleridge, Maurice, Sterling, Francis 
Newman, and even Blanco White, in one common sentence of undis- 
criminating condemnation. ‘'I'here can be no doubt that the philoso- 
phy of Coleridge and of Maurice has shaped their theology, and been 
at the root of their religious heresies. Hence it would be very 
natural to expect, that if Hare agreed with them in philosophy, he 
would at any rate approximate toward them in his theological views. 
If, therefore, justice is to be done to him, it is a vital inquiry to 
what extent his philosophical views coincided with those of Cole- 
ridge. It is true, indeed, that what is expressly philosophical does 
not take up much of Hare’s writings ; but the inquiry may not be the 
less vital and important on that account. It is plain that he had 
a settled philosophy, and that his philosophy imbued his criticism, 
and gave a hue and tone to his theology. Nor can his relation to 
Coleridge and to English theology be understood, or a complete view of 
his character and genius be gained, unless this inquiry be determined. 

Hare calls himself one of Coleridge’s “ pupils ;” yet we doubt if 
he was one of his disciples. It is probable that Coleridge had not 
finally settled his philosophico-theological views until Hare had for 
some time been an independent student of German literature and 
philosophy. It is certain that the “ Aids to Reflection” were not 
published until Hare’s principles were determined, and his position 
as a thinker and scholar fixed. In 1816, Coleridge, shattered in 
body, all but wrecked in mind, and palsied in moral power through 
his terrible vice of opium-eating, found refuge and guardianship 
under the vigilant, though tender and reverent care of the Gill- 
mans, at Highgate. Hare was then a man of established reputation at 
Cambridge. We gather from the “Guesses at Truth,” and the 
“ Notes to the Mission of the Comforter,” that Hare, in middle age, 
had been for many years familiarly acquainted with the philosophical 
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writings of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, and that he had 
exercised upon them his independent powers of criticism. Probably 
he had a much more extensive and profound acquaintance for many 
years of his life, with not only German theology, but German phi- 
losophy, than Coleridge ever had.* It is scarcely to be supposed, 
therefore, that in the maturity of his own powers and learning, he 
would adopt at second hand from Coleridge that philosopher’s render- 
ing and adaptation of Kant’s philosophy of Pure Reason and Schel- 
ling’s Dynamic Philosophy. 

What was the amount of Hare’s personal intercourse with Cole- 
ridge, or when it commenced, we know not; but it is not difficult to 
understand the general reason which led him to hail with gratitude 
Coleridge’s appearance and influence as a moral teacher and philo- 
sophical reformer. Let it be remembered that, during the latter part 
of the last century, and the early years of the present, the received 
philosophy in England was sensationalism in intelligence and 
thought, and utilitarianism in morals; and that the received theology 
contented itself with dealing forth, when didactic, the dry husks of 
a powerless moralism, and when argumentative, with insisting upon 
the external evidences of Christianity. Grotius and Paley (whose 
Moral Philosophy was a text-book at Cambridge) were the oracles 
on the subject of the Christian evidences. The sermons of Blair 
were the favourite model of preaching. ‘True, even then there 
were such men as Venn, Simeon, Newton, and Scott in the pulpits 
of the Establishmeyt, but these were stigmatized as enthusiasts and 
Methodists. ‘There was, indeed, also the learning, logic, orthodoxy, 
and eloquence of Horsley. But his eloquence was academic, not 
popular; his orthodoxy was wholly wanting in evangelical feeling 
and fervour ; his preaching utterly lacked the spirit of holiness and 
love. It was a heartless, pithless, powerless, Christless age. 
Arianism and Unitarianism, always found alongside of sensational- 
ism and materialism, had crept like a fog-blight over half the 
face of British Christianity. From such acondition of things, and 
from all its causes and accessories, the spirit of such men as Hare 
revolted. We can scarcely wonder that they were ready to fly for 
refuge from Condillac and Priestley to Kant; from the cold, aguey 
flat of British thought and feeling to the transcendental heights of 


® Writing in February, 1849, Hare says, in his “letter to the editor of the 
English Review,” “ That there is such a thing as German faith, that there are 
precious masses of German thought, I know, from an experience of more than 
thirty years, for which I shall ever be thankful.” It follows from this that his 
direct and independent acquaintance with German philosophy and theology must 
have commenced at least as early as 1818. 
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Germanism, with all their mistiness. Nay, even the idealistic 
egotism of the Hegelians would seem less repelling than a fatalistic 
materialism. Under such feelings, it is easy to understand how the 
appearance of a teacher like Coleridge would be welcomed. He was 
the declared enemy of the sensational and utilitarian philosophers. 
He was reputed to have mastered the German philosophy, to have 
abstracted from it what was sound and true, and to have attained to 
a clear vision, from the utmost height of human thought, of the ulti- 
mate unity, the perfect and vital harmony, of philosophy and theol- 
ogy, of the revelation of reason and the revelation of God. He pro- 
fessed himself a devout and orthodox Christian believer. He spoke 
on Christian subjects in a corresponding tone of reverence. He read 
and loved the works of Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, and others of the 
old divines of the English Church. He decried dry orthodoxy, and 
taught that a mere dogmatic faith was dead. He spoke of spiritual 
influences, and magnified the internal and spiritual work of Christi- 
anity. ‘Thus opposing himself equally to dry, dogmatic orthodoxy, 
and to shallow, flippant infidelity, he appeared as a new star in the 
heavens, and soon was surrounded by others, enough to form a con- 
stellation. ‘These rejoiced to be found at the opposite pole to the 
luminaries of the Edinburgh Review, who were unhappily distinguish- 
ed at that time for a sceptical and irreverent spirit. 

We believe that the foregoing remarks fairly account for the 
position which Coleridge gained at the head of a school, and for the 
fact that Hare early enrolled himself among the namber of his admir- 
ers. ‘This he would do without pledging himself beforehand to his 
peculiar views in philosophy and theology. What those views were 
it is not our present business minutely to inquire. They were not 
given to the world in anything like a fair outline until many years 
had passed away; and though the world was eagerly and wonder- 
ingly expectant, they were never given but in outline or in frag- 
ments. Where they are most peculiar—where they profess to solve 
the perilous and profound difficulties which surround the estate of 
man—they become particularly and impenetrably abstruse. That 
Hare, in his repeated commendations of Coleridge, means to commit 
himself to this incomprehensible philosophy, we cannot believe. His 
own perspicuous intellect and pure transparency of style must be 
taken as evidence that this could never be. It is remarkable, too, 
that he never quotes or refers to these abstruse passages. Nor can 
we imagine anything likely to be more abhorrent to his taste than to 
be compelled to seek a path through such dark and tangled, thorny 
and fruitless thickets and wildernesses of thought as some of Cole- 
ridge’s notes and appendices. But what Hare chiefly valued in 
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Coleridge, was his noble ideal of thought and purpose, his reverent 
spirit, his far-seeing, practical wisdom, his critical and intuitive 
sagacity, his union of deep learning, fine taste, and recluse habits, 
with philosophic breadth of view and wide human sympathies. 

One main point, perhaps the main point, of Coleridge’s Intel- 
lectual Philosophy was the Kantian distinction between the Reason 
and the Understanding. Upon this distinction Coleridge grafted 
his peculiar, and, as we think, unchristian doctrine of the Logos. 
Many who have not followed Coleridge in the theological doctrine, 
have agreed with him in reference to the metaphysical distinction. 
The understanding is the logical faculty in man, the reason is the 
intuitive faculty, which stands face to face with spiritual and essen- 
tial truth; and the immediate object of which is, as Mr. Morell 
says, “the good, the beautiful, and the true.” The intuitive faculty 
in man has thus assigned to it an entirely separate sphere, and that 
the very highest. It dwells in a region apart, elevated above that 
of the logical understanding, and is quite independent of it. Being 
thus independent of the understanding, it is independent, so far as 
the morally good and right is concerned, of revelation also, (which 
must be presented to it through the understanding,) except in so 
far as it may, by its own light and authority, approve and warrant 
that which revelation brings before it. For reason, understood as 
above defined, must, whether in matters of taste, criticism, or morals, 
be the supreme judge, and be a law unto itself. Thus the scintilla- 
ations of genius and the light of piety are but different manifesta- 
tions of the same faculty. How well this accords with Coleridge’s 
supplementary doctrine, that reason is the light in man of the divine 
Logos, and how naturally it is developed into Maurice’s doctrine of 
the identification of the Word or Son of God, with all men, will be 
readily seen. How nearly related it is to the theories of the modern 
Pantheists is no less obvious. 

How far Hare agreed with Coleridge as to the distinction in ques- 
tion it is hard to say, though there can be no doubt that he did so to 
a certain extent. Coleridge himself distinguishes all men into two 
classes, “ besides which,” he says, “it is next to impossible to con- 
ceive a third. The one considers reason a quality or attribute ; the 
other considers it a power.” —( See Literary Remains, vol. iii, p. 33.) 
Hare evidently belonged to the latter class, and so far he agreed 
with Coleridge. It is a main feature in his philosophy to take 
knowledge in man of instinctive or “intuitive” principles, which 
constitute his laws of spiritual activity and feeling, which operate 
before they are recognised, which may be in continual operation, 
and yet never be recognised, which can never be adequately under- 
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stood, and in attempting to apprehend and define which the under- 
standing is extremely liable to positive and serious error; but 
which, nevertheless, imply the deepest truths and most vital myste- 
ries of our being. ‘These intuitive principles Hare follows Coleridge 
in calling ideas, and in referring to reason as the source or “ power” 
from which they proceed. The abstractions of the understanding, as 
distinguished from these ideas of the reason, are termed conceptions ; 
the doctrine being that no conception can ever be an adequate or 
perfectly true exponent of an idea. These ideas, indeed, though 
they correspond to certain profound and mysterious truths—truths 
too deep to be sounded by the plummet of the human understand- 
ing, are not themselves so properly truths, as, to use Coleridge’s 
words, “ truth-powers”—operative or productive laws, “manifesting 
themselves and their reality in their products.” Further, Hare 
follows Coleridge in maintaining that these instincts, intuitive prin- 
ciples, or laws of the human spirit, are directly from God, and im- 
ply, if we could but learn their lesson and read their meaning, divine 
and essential truths. Such a “trath-power,” to give one striking 
instance, is, according to this philosophy, man’s sense of free-will, 
which operates from the beginning, which implies a mystery not to 
be explained, which, though it be denied, is not the less operative, 
and in attempting to conceive and explain which men’s understand- 
ings have fallen into grievous error. 

That such were Hare’s views might be proved by many citations 
from his ‘“ Guesses at ‘ruth,’ which, indeed, are pervasively col- 
oured by this philosophy of ideas. But one citation will be suffi- 
cient, which will at the same time illustrate Hare’s sentiments as to 
the philosophy of Locke, (whom we think he misunderstood, ) and of 
his successors. 

“ The purport of the Essay on the Human Understanding, like that of its 
unacknowledged parent, and that of the numerous fry which sprang from it, 
was to maintain that we have no ideas, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
that our ideas are nothing more than abstractions, defecated by divers pro- 
cesses of the understanding. 

“ There is no hope of arriving at truth, until we have learnt to acknow- 
ledge that the creatures of space and time, are, as it were, so many chambers 
of the prison-house, in which the timeless, spaceless ideas of the Eternal Mind 
are shut up, and that the utmost reach of abstraction is, not to create, but to 


liberate, to give freedom and consciousness to that which existed potentially 
and in embryo before.” —Guesses, &c., Second Series, p. 219. 


There can be no doubt, indeed, that in general Hare must be 
described as a transcendentalist in philosophy ; and that he not only 
agreed thus far with Coleridge, but admired greatly Coleridge’s 
German masters, who were also his own. He speaks in the highest 
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terms not only of Kant, but of Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling; and 
one object of his “ Guesses at Truth” is manifestly to reproduce 
and interpret to the English mind some of the profound and true 
ideas (for there are such) brought to light by their philosophical 
studies. Still it is plain that he had read these writers discrimi- 
natively. He does not speak as if he had adopted the peculiar 
system of any one of them; and it is impossible that he could have 
agreed with them all. He seems to have abstracted from each of 
them, and to have adapted to his own philosophy that which ap- 
peared to him to be true. How far he acted in a similar way with 
Coleridge is the question. We have seen to what extent he certainly 
agrees with him. We cannot, however, believe, much as he admired 
and commended him, that he went all lengths with him. For ex- 
ample, Coleridge, in a passage of his Table-Talk, with which many 
passages in his writings fully accord, speaks of “that higher state, to 
which Aristotle could never raise himself, but which was natural to 
Plato, and has been to others,” [himself, for instance, ] “in which the 
understanding is distinctly contemplated, and, as it were, looked down 
upon from the throne of actual ideas, or living, inborn, essential truths.” 
He speaks of the spirit’s ascending into “ the empyrean of ideas.” He 
identifies the reason with the divine Logos, making Him, in this 
sense, to be the “light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” He denies, as many have learned from him to deny, 
the possibility of a revelation ab extra. He dares even to speak of 
the ‘Trinity as an “idea,” and to analyze this “idea” in such a 
way as to resolve the Tri-unity into what is really no better than a 
refined, Platonized Sabellianism—only not Sabellianism, because 
not allowed to be conceived under any conditions of time and space. 

Such were some of the results of Coleridge’s peculiar philosophy 
as applied to solve, or as used to measure and define, the mysteries 
of being, human and divine.* ‘T'o these results we cannot believe, 
and we find no evidence to prove, that Hare gave in his adhesion. 
Nowhere does he seem to make reason a supreme, intuitive power, 
whose sphere is above and aloof from that of the understanding. 
Nor does his nomenclature uniformly agree with that of the Cole- 
ridgeans. Sometimes, indeed, especially in his “ Victory of Faith,” 
he appears to use the words reason and understanding in senses 
almost the inverse of Coleridge’s, and we can scarcely avoid con- 
cluding that one object which he had in view in writing that series of 
discourses was to oppose those German philosophers who identify 


© See the disquisition on the Reason and Understanding in the “Aids to Re- 
flection,” and the “ Notes upon English Divines.”—Literary Remains, vols. iii and 
iv, passim. 
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faith and reason, and to show that the highest objects of faith are 
such as reason, whether called speculative or practical, could never 
by itself, or with the understanding as its minister, have discov- 
ered, or enabled men to conceive. 

In his “ Guesses at Truth, First Series,” p. 113, occur the fol- 
lowing connected apothegmatic passages : 


“ When the pit seats itself in the boxes, the gallery will soon drive out both, 
and occupy the whole of the house. 

“In like manner, when the calculating, expediential understanding has 
superseded the conscience and the reason, the senses soon rush out from their 
dens, and sweep away everything before them. If there be nothing brighter 
than the reflected light of the moon, the wild beasts will not keep in their lair. 
And when that moon, having reacht a moment of apparent glory, by looking 
full at the sun, fancies it may turn away from the sun, and still have light in 
itself, it straightway begins to wane, and ere long goes out altogether, leaving 
its worshippers in the darkness which they had vainly dreamt it would en- 
lighten. This was seen in the Roman empire. It was seen in the last century 
all over Europe, above all in France.” 


In this latter true and beautiful passage it will be observed that 
the conscience is adjoined to reason, and both are supposed to be 
enlightened by revelation, directly or indirectly, through the written 
word or through tradition; reason is not made a primary light, or 
independent authority. 


Such passages as the following seem to be explicit in their oppo- 
sition to the dogma of the separate supremacy of the reason, and are 
couched in phraseology very different from that of either Kant or 
Coleridge: 


“ The word reason is often used to signify the whole complex of our reflect- 
ive faculties; while at other times it is restricted to the logical faculty, or the 
power of drawing inferences. In the former sense reason is much less likely 
to err; though even then it needs to be continually refresht and replenisht by 
influxes from the imagination and the heart. . . . . In the latter sense, 
reason has often been a fruitful parent of errour and mischief, especially since 
the middle of the last century: and in this sense I have used the word when 
speaking against it. When nothing more than the mere faculty of reasoning, 
reason is most fallible ; as is proved by the myriads of abortions and misgrowths 
in the history of philosophy and science. This, its fallibility, does not arise 
merely, or mainly, from slips of inaccuracy, but still more from its neglect of 
those corrections and adjustments which must be introduced at every step, 
before logical inferences can become scientific inductions.”—Preface to Ser- 
mon entitled “ The Children of Light,” in “Victory of Faith,” p. 205. 

* * * * * * + * * 

“ He who is the worthy, satisfying object of faith, must be a living personal 
being, a being to whom we stand in a living personal relation, who acts upon 
us, and will continue so to do. Nay, in its higher manifestations, as trust in 
Him in whom we believe, faith requires not merely a living personal god, but 
a god on whose love we can rely. Now the god of what has erroneously been 
called natural religion, is not such a god, as has been observed already. He 
is a bare notional abstraction, devised to supply a ground and consistency for 
the truths of reason, . . . but standing in no direct personal relation to 
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man. Heis necessary, indeed, to our existence ; but, so far as regards our after- 
life, it is the same thing whether there be such a god or no. Hence he is not 
_an object of faith, but solely of belief. The reason may be brought to acknow- 
ledge him; but he will exercise no more power over the heart and will than 
any truth of geometry or ontology. If the heart is to be stirred, if the will is 
to be roused and renewed, faith must have a god to believe in who is not like 
the god of philosophy—a shadowy complex of negations to the conditions of 
time and space, shrouded in the abyss of eternity; but a god who cares for 
his creatures, and watches over them, and has given proof that he does so.”— 
Victory of Faith, pp. 140,141. Cf. pp. 122, 123, 130. 

There is in such teaching as this no approximation to any form or 
modification of that philosophy of Schelling which Coleridge vainly 
attempted to transform and transfigure into a conformity with the 
spirit and doctrines of Christianity, and which substitutes for faith 
in a personal and living God, the “intuition by reason of the abso- 
lute.” No, the warm pulses of Hare’s living faith would have ceased 
to beat in the chill and rarefied atmosphere of that transcendental 
peak of the intuitional philosophy on which Schelling and his fol- 
lowers had chosen their abode. 

We fear some of our readers may be disposed to think this discus- 
sion more curious than useful, and scarcely necessary in order to form 
a sufficiently accurate estimate of Hare asa writer and teacher. But 
we confess that, in our judgment, the point into which we have been 
inquiring is fundamental.. The most vital errors of Coleridge, and 
of a considerable number of those who profess to belong to his school, 
are connected with the distinction they make between reason and 
understanding. This distinction, itself nearly resembling one of the 
peculiar tenets of the Alexandrian neo-Platonism, serves them as a 
stock on which they graft, if we might not more properly say a root 
from which they develop a system of neo-Platonic doctrine, more 
or less complete and defined, and which may now take the shape of 
such a “philosophy of religion” as that which has been taught by 
Mr. J. D. Morell, or again may be logically carried out into such a 
scheme of doctrine as that taught by Mr. Maurice in his “ Theologi- 
cal Essays,” which are only a fair and thorough-going reductio ad 
absurdum, as evangelical and orthodox Christians may be pardoned 
for considering them, of germinal principles very distinctly to be 
recognised in Coleridge’s writings. It could not, therefore, but 
be a pertinent and an important inquiry how far Hare agreed 
with Coleridge on this point. Hare could not have come so near 
as he does to the evangelical school, if he had believed in the inde- 
pendent supremacy of reason, apart from the understanding, as the 
power or sense whereby we ascertain and authenticate beauty, truth, 
and goodness. 

Plato might, by his dialectic science, seek after rd xaddv xd-yabov, 
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and no doubt was often able by his “intuitions,” common to him- 
self and to others, to expose false and evil notions, and to bring to 
light that which was good, and beautiful, and true. But surely this 
is no reason why the admirers of Plato should, at this time of day, 
strive to establish a system which makes the mind, in its sense of 
goodness, truth, and beauty, independent of the teachings and cor- 
rections of the reflective and logical understanding. No doubt those 
have erred who have recognised, or seemed by their customary lan- 
guages to recognise, nothing in man but the powers of sensation and 
of reflection, no intuitive activities and judgments, no primary be- 
liefs, no moral sense; some of whom have reasoned about the soul 
as if it were merely passive, or at most possessed but a mechanical 
activity, sustained wholly and solely by influences and impulses 
from without; while others have seemed to suppose that logic and 
reasoning were the only powers by which it is to be moulded and 
formed, to be swayed and controlled. And Coleridge, no doubt, .so 
far did good service as he opposed himself to such ideas as these, 
although he seems to us to have erred in the estimate which he 
formed of Locke’s philosophy as related to these ideas, and to have 
greatly exaggerated the danger on that side of the question, while 
he rushed, in the other direction, into equally extreme and yet more 
dangerous error. Hare welcomed Coleridge as taking the lead ina 
controversy that needed to be fought, but he did not goall lengths with 
him. What his views were may be partly gathered from the quota- 
tions recently given. We add a few illustrative extracts here. Of the 
two first, taken from the first series of ‘“ Guesses at Truth,” the 
former is an apophthegm not from the pen of Hare, but of his brother ; 
there can be no doubt, however, that he fully adopts it as his own. 


“ The feeling is often the deeper truth; the opinion the more superficial 
one.”—P. 257. 

“ On the otaer hand, historians are apt to write mainly from the under- 
standing, and therefore presumptuously and narrow-mindedly. Dwelling amid 
abstractions, the understanding has no eye for the rich varieties of real life, 
but only sees its own forms and fictions. Hence no faculty is more monoto- 
nous; a Jew’s harp itself is scarcely more so; while the imagination embraces 
and comprehends the full, perfect, and magnificent diapason of nature.”-~ 
P. 399. 


The passages which immediately follow are from the “Contest 
with Rome,” and refer to Dr. Newman: 


“Logic is ever his favorite weapon, his harlequin’s sword, with which he 
works whatever transformations he pleases. Now logic, it is well known, or, 
rather, the abuse and perversion of logic, has ever been a fruitful source of 
all manner of errors. By logical deductions from an abstract conception, 
which can never at the utmost be more than a shadowy ghost or a skeleton 
of a living idea, the physical philosophy of antiquity and of the schoolmen 
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was led into those extravagances from which Bacon delivered it. By ee 
deductions from premises imperfectly apprehended, all the heresies by which 
the Church has been troubled sprang up. Thus, even in speculative 
matters, logic is a mere Cyclops, one-eyed, looking straight before it. But 
still more delusive is its guidance in practical life. . . . The great use of our 
dialectic faculty is to serve as a corrective for the logical, as we continually 
see in the Platonic dialogues,” &c.—Pp. 107, 8. 

“The shallowness of this passage might be deemed marvellous, as proceed- 
ing from so acute a logician, were it not continually found that the logical 
faculty is totally distinct from the apprehensive and the intuitive, and often 
subversive, or at least perversive, of, them.”—P. 127. 


These passages are not only characteristic of Hare, but express 
a feeling, or rather a principle, common to the whole Coleridgean 
school. It must not, however, be supposed that Hare carried his 
feeling on this point to anything like the absurd lengths to which 
Maurice goes, who is perpetually pouring contempt on logic, and 
really seems to consider neither the faculty nor the science as good 
for anything. On the contrary, Hare is not only himself a master 
in logic, but his writings abound with allusions which show how 
highly he valued its right use, and how much he enjoyed its skilful 
and legitimate display. 

We have been considering Hare as a philosopher. He has com- 
posed no philosophical treatise; but a truly philosophical spirit 
pervades all his writings. He is not, indeed, abstruse or abstract; 
he does not deal in metaphysical terms or transcendental jargon; 
but apophthegms, maxims, reflections, the fruit of wide reading, 
deep thinking, keen observation, and intuitive sagacity, aided by a 
rich fancy, and quickened by a warm and genial heart, attest him 
to be a true and profound philosopher. His “ Guesses at Truth” 
are a repository of critical essays upon many subjects both of 
philosophy and literature, intermingled with crystals and gems of 
* philosophic thought or moral sentiment. 

What our readers have already learned of Hare will have pre- 
pared them to expect that he was one of the finest and most genial 
of critics. Scarcely anything, except the pure sciences, seems to be 
out of his range. He appears to be equally familiar with the most 
various themes, and alike graceful, wise, and witty in handling them 
all. His versatile genius is equally prepared to discuss poetry and 
philosophy, or painting and sculpture, or the drama and the his- 
trionic art, or oratorios and even operas, (!) while, at another time, 
his exact erudition is as remarkable as the searching keenness of 
his criticism, when he is exposing the ignorant errors in a reprint 
or translation of some old divine or father, printed at the Oxford 
press ! 

It will be remembered that, although Hare would certainly have 
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refused to be called an Arminian, he was certainly no Calvinist. 
But his admiration of excellence, wherever found and of every kind, 
was most large-hearted and catholic: 


“ Calvin’s Commentaries, although they are almost entirely doctrinal and 
practical, taking little note of critical and philological questions, keep much 
closer to the text, and make it their one business to bring out the meaning of 
the words of Scripture with fulness and precision. This they do with the ex- 
cellence of a master richly endowed with the word of wisdom and with the 
word of knowledge: and from the exemplary union of a severe masculine un- 
derstanding with a profound insight into the spiritual depths of the Scriptures, 
they are especially calculated to be useful in counteracting the erroneous ten- 
dencies of an age when we seem about to be inundated with all that is most 
fantastic and irrational in the exegetical mysticism of the fathers, and are bid 
to see divine power in allegorical cobwebs, and heavenly life in artificial flow- 
ers.” — Mission of the Comforter, Note H, p. 449. 

{Luther’s words] “ As he himself has somewhere said of St. Paul’s words, 
‘are not dead words, but living creatures, and have hands and feet.’ It no 
longer surprises us that the man who wrote and spoke thus, although no more 
than a poor monk, should have been mightier than the Pope and the Emper- 
or to boot, with all their hosts ecclesiastical and civil—that the rivers of living 
water which issued from him should have swept half Germany, and in course 
of time the chief part of northern Europe, out of the kingdom of darkness into 
the region of evangelical light.* No day in spring, when life seems bursting 
from every bud, and gushing from every pore, is fuller of life than his pages ; 
and if they are not without the strong breezes of spring, these too have to 
bear their part in the work of purification.””—Ibid. 

“ Luther, if we take the two masses of his writings,” [German and Latin,] 
“which display different characters of style, according to the persons and 
objects they are designed for—in the highest qualities of eloquence, in the 
faculty of presenting grand truths, moral and spiritual ideas, clearly, vividly, 
in words which elevate and enlighten men’s minds, and stir their hearts, and 
control their wills, seems to be incomparably superior to Bossuet, almost as 
superior as Shakspeare to Racine, or as Ulswater to the Serpentine. In fact, 
when turning from one to the other, I have felt at times as if I were passing out 
of a gorgeous, crowded drawing-room, with its artificial lights and dizzying 
sounds, to run up a hill at sunrise... . . Bossuet’s mind was so uncongenial 
to Luther’s, so artificial, so narrow, sharing in the national incapacity for see- 
ing anything except through a French eye-glass—his conception of faith, as I 
have had occasion to remark in previous notes, was so meagre, so alien from 
Luther’s—and the shackles imposed upon him by his Church so disqualified 
him for judging fairly of its great enemy, that we need not be surprised at 
any amount of misunderstanding in him, when he came forward as an advo- 
cate in such a cause. Still, however fiercely ‘ the eagle of Meaux’ may have 
desired to use his beak and claws, he might as well have peckt and clawed at 
Mount Ararat, as at him whom God was pleased to endow with a mountain of 
strength, when he ordained that he should rise for the support of the Church 
out of the flood of darkness and corruption.”—Jbid., note W, pp- 660, 661. 





© Hare had been quoting an exposition of Luther’s on John vii, 37-39, in the 
course of which he says, “ That same word which is preacht has such a hidden 
power, that, in the devil’s kingdom, where he rules mightily, it will sweep devils 
by heaps out of the heart, as the Elbe sweeps down chaff. He knows well why 
he calls God’s word a river; for it does great things and many; it rushes 
along,”’ &c. 
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These latter quotations have introduced us to Luther, Hare’s 
great hero. The last, indeed, though given as a sample of Hare’s 
critical faculty, is, it will be seen, taken from the famous Note W., 
now published separately under the title of “A Vindication of 
Luther against his recent English Assailants.” Here, then, we pass 
on, by a natural transition, to consider the claims and merits of 
Hare as a controversial writer. Of course, his critical faculty is 
called into play continually when he is writing controversially ; 
nevertheless, as a controversialist he shows powers for which in his 
criticisms there was little scope. Hare’s course as a critic ended 
with his residence at Cambridge. He became a controversialist 
almost from the beginning of his residence at Herstmonceux, and 
continued such to the end of his life. More especially, after the 
year 1840, when he was appointed archdeacon, he felt it to be his 
duty to take a prominent part in ecclesiastical and theological con- 
troversy. Most, if not all, of his charges, however generous in 
spirit and catholic in their Christian feeling, partook more or less 
of this character; and of these a considerable number have been 
published with notes. We believe that those not published in his 
lifetime, are likely to be issued by his executors, with the notes 
he had prepared. The notes to the “Victory of Faith” will probably 
be largely controversial. The “Contest with Rome,” and the 
“ Vindication,” just referred to, are his most important writings of 
this character, already published. In the former of these he sifts 
Newman’s writings, and brings forward weighty and convincing tes- 
timony and argument against the doctrines and assumptions of 
Popery; in the latter he triumphantly vindicates the memory of 
Luther from the calumnies first published by Bossuet, and recently 
revived and endorsed, with divers additions and aggravation, by cer- 
tain English writers. He seizes the assailants of Luther one after 
another, with a strong, unyielding grip, and holds them fast till he 
has fairly plucked them bare. In this way he deals with Bossuet, 
Hallam, Newman, Ward, and Sir W. Hamilton. The last is, of 
living men, the most formidable assailant Luther has had, from his 
position and reputation. Upon him, accordingly, Hare bestows the 
largest share of attention; and most complete and terrible is the 
castigation he inflicts. Hare possessed the capital advantage over 
all his opponents, that he was far more completely and intimately 
acquainted with Luther’s history and writings than any of them. 
Indeed, it is amazing how slight and second-hand was the knowledge 
which even such men as Hallam and Hamilton possessed of the 
matters on which they presumed to pronounce, as Hare abundantly 
demonstrates. Then, he was defending the cause of the highest 
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human liberty, and of truth and heroism, against the cause and 
kingdom of darkness and bondage, of intellectual and spiritual slavery 
and death. Such a theme was worthy of Hare’s powers, and, which 
is more to say, his powers are equal to his theme. There is a life 
and energy about his writing on this theme scarcely to be equalled 
elsewhere. ‘The pulse and currents of Luther's life seem to beat 
within his heart, and now warm him to an eloquence of the highest 
strain, and then jet forth in outbreaks of wit, sometimes of classic 
beauty and vividness, at others of the homeliest and raciest style, 
but always apt and forcible. His mastery of logic is no less re- 
markable than his other gifts, though he does not affect logical 
forms and phrases. Sir W. Hamilton is one of the most celebrated 
logicians of Britain, as Hare takes care his readers shall not forget ; 
but he found himself foiled at his proper weapon by one of a very 
different school and training from his own. He was supposed, also, 
to be a master of all erudition; but this imagination Hare effectu- 
ally dispelled. Asa critic Hare may remind us of the accomplish- 
ed anatomist; but as a controversialist he seems rather like the 
brilliant swordsman. And Sir W. Hamilton must often have been 
confounded at the swift and sudden scimitar-play by which all his 
fences and guards were foiled, and’ his weapon so often struck from 
his hand. Or, again, we may admire the taste, the subtilty, the 
truth, the profundity of Hare’s critical analysis and judgments ; but, 
in addition to the same qualities displayed in his controversial 
writings, we admire the conversational rapidity of retort, the frequent 
flash of wit arising from the encounter of wits, and the colloquial 
but appropriate and effective raciness and homeliness of style. We 
are reminded by these qualities not only of Luther, but of quaint 
Latimer. Only Hare is always, however severe or even personal, 
the gentleman and the scholar; his homeliness is never gross, his 
quaintness is never violent or eccentric. Almost every kind of 
sparkling and of eloquent writing may be found in his wonderful “ Vin- 
dication,” except that appropriate to the pulpit, in which, indeed, Hare 
never seems to have excelled.* And what is quite as remarkable as 
any other characteristic of this performance is, that, whatever may be 
the subject and whatever the variety of style which Hare employs, he 
generally makes very plain English—the most simple words and the 
most idiomatic phrases, do his work. Indeed, till we read him, we 
had no conception what a man of pith and heart, and of real genius 
and scholarly accomplishment, could achieve with Anglo-Saxon 

® The King of Prussia sent Hare his portrait in a gold medallion, as an 
acknowledgment for this “ Vindication,” which, our readers are no doubt aware, 
has acquired a European reputation. 
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English. We recommend his writings, and especially this “ Vindica- 
tion,” to all those among our readers who wish to study the genuine 
character and proper capabilities of the English tongue. Our space 
will only allow of our giving a very few samples of what we have 
been attempting to describe. And yet why do we talk of samples ? 
As well talk of giving a sample of spring’s glories, or of the treas- 
ures which the “ dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” What we 
have to offer are but a very few trifling specimens out of hundreds 
scattered thickly over the pages of Hare’s controversial writings. 
And, of course, these, brief as they must of necessity be, can convey 
no idea of the various and exact learning, and the argumentative 
power, which distinguish these writings. Before we present the 
specimens we have selected from the “ Vindication,” we are tempted 
to quote one—but one—paragraph from the “ Contest with Rome,” a 
work the merit of which is only inferior to that of the “ Vindication,” 
in so far as the argument is less continuous, and as the personal 
and living interest possesses less grandeur and unity. 

From the “Contest with Rome,” then, we merely quote the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Dr. Newman, in his Lectures on Anglicanism, p. 8, asserts that our Church 
‘is a thing without a soul, does not contemplate itself, define its intrinsic con- 
stitution, or ascertain its position ;’ that, ‘it has no traditions; it cannot be said 
to think ; it does not know what it holds, and what it does not; it is not even 
conscious of its own existence.’ As though it were essential to the existence 
of a soul, that it should be busied in defining its intrinsic constitution, and 
ascertaining and circumscribing its position. As though it were not the con- 
stant characteristic of an energetic genial soul, that it pours itself out in action 
upon the world without, without wasting its time in defining its intrinsic con- 
stitution, or ascertaining its position. As though this itself were not indicative 
of a checkt, represt action. Is it not the grand and blessed peculiarity of our 
political constitution, that all our institutions, all our liberties, have grown out 
of particular emergencies—that we have never set ourselves down, like our 
neighbors on the other side of the Channel, to define our intrinsic constitution, 
and ascertain our position? Yet for this very reason do we understand our 
position better, because we know it practically, from acting in it—not specula- 
tively, from theorizing about it. Nay, was not this the spirit and principle of 
the whole Catholic Church in its best ages ? as it continued more or less until 
the anti-Catholic Council of Trent set about defining its intrinsic constitution, 
and ascertaining its position, and building circumvallations about it, wall beyond 
wall, and bastion beside bastion, with batteries of anathemas mounted upon them 
desolating the country round.”—Contest, &c., pp. 144, 145. 


The following sentences from the “ Vindication” refer to Sir W. 
Hamilton: 


« Still in one sense the reviewer is not so guilty as he appears. For strange 
though it may be deemed, it unquestionably is the fact, as I have already hinted 
more than once, that he had never set eyes on the original Latin of any of 
these four sentences. The garbling, the misrepresentation, the mistranslation, 
are not the reviewer’s sin, but Bossuet’s, in the second book of whose Histoire 
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des Variations the four sentences stand, almost consecutively, though not in the 
same order, in one page. § XVII. As a thief is sometimes detected through 
some flaw in his shoe or boot, which happens to coincide with the footprints 
about the spot where the robbery was committed, so here we may feel confident 
that the reviewer, who verily needs an expert policeman to track him, took his 
quotations from Bossuet, because, after the Chinese fashion, they copy Bossuet’s 
faults.”— Mission, &c., second edition, p. 811. 


The two next passages refer to the frequent vehemence of 
Luther’s language: 


“ Moreover, I would contend that common justice requires we should make 
the amplest allowance for occasional over-vehemence or hastiness of expression, 
when we consider, not merely the peculiarly energetical tone of his mind, but all 
the circumstances of his condition—the darkness out of which he had to work 
his way, with scarcely any help save that of God’s word and 1 might 
of the errour he had to fight against, its deadening influence, the abominations 
it had given birth to, the number of enemies he had to encounter, and the 
almost superhuman rapidity and vigour with which he carried on his single- 
handed warfare. . . . . . . - When we remember, too, that during 
this whole time his mind was continually expanding, and that many of these 
writings were epochal acts in the history of the world, utterances of truths 
which history has signed, and sealed, and attested with the witness of ten gen- 
erations—what can we think of the spirit that would carp, and cavil, and sneer 
at a few inconsiderate expressions? When the world’s doom-bell tolls, it must 
shake the belfry. When the waters burst forth from their frost-bound prison, 
the ice will crack, not without a noise ; and they will probably splash over the 
banks.” —Ibid., pp. 688, 689. 

“ These instances are notorious; a multitude of similar ones might be cited 
from Luther’s writings, especially from those belonging to this critical period 
of his life, when all his powers were stretched beyond themselves by the stress 
of the conflict. To our nicer ears such expressions may seem in bad taste. 
Be it so. When a Titan is walking about among the pigmies, the earth seems to 
rock beneath his tread. Mont Blanc would be out of keeping in the Regent's 
Park ; and what would be the outcry if it were to toss its ca and shake off an 
avalanche or two !”—Ibid., p. 797. 


How finely drawn is the following picture of Dr. Newman: 


“ When we look back on the author’s career, when we reflect how he has 
gone on year after year sharpening the edge of his already over-keen under- 
standing, casting one truth after another into his logical crucible, and persuad- 
ing himself that he has dissolved it to atoms, and then exhibiting a hke inge- 
nuity in compounding the semblance of truths out of fictions—when we reflect 
how in this way he appeared to be gradually losing the faculty of distinguish- 
ing between truth and falsehood, and the very belief in the existence of any 
power for discerning truth, nay, as it seemed at times, in the existence of any 
positive truth to be discerned, and how, taking refuge, as it were, from the 
encroachments of a universal scepticism, he has at length bowed his neck under 
a yoke which a man, gifted with such fine qualities of mind and character, 
could hardly assume till he had put out the eyes of his heart and conscience, 
as well as his understanding—it Is not in scorn and triumph, but in deep sad- 
ness and awe, that we repeat, Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge ?”*—Ibid., p. 725. 





° This is the motto to Newman’s first “ Lecture on Justification.” 
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We must find space for the following noble passage, with which 
we bring our quotations to a close. It will be seen that the contrast 
is between the Fathers and the Reformers : 


“ Although Christianity, being in her essence above the relations of time 
and space, renders her devout votaries in a certain sense independent of them 
with regard to their own personal spiritual life, yet, when they set themselves 
to teach or to act upon others, the variable elements of their nature, those 
which are necessarily moulded and modified by the moral and intellectual 

wers and agencies they are brought into contact with, come into play. Hence 
it is next to a moral impossibility, that men living in the decrepitude of the 
ancient world—under the relaxing and palsying influences of the Roman and 
Byzantine empires, when all intellectual and moral life was fast waning away, 
and the grand and stirring ideas and aims which had drawn forth the ener- 
gies of the classical nations in their prime, had been superseded by rhetorical 
tumour and allegorical and grammatical trifling—should have mounted to such 
a pitch of intellectual power as to be beyond the reach of the noblest minds 
in the age when all the faculties of the new world were bursting into life, and 
when one region of power after another was laid open to man, and called him 
to start up and take possession of it—the whole circuit of the earth he lived 
in, the infinitude and the sublimities of the universe in which it is comprised, 
the world of night surpassing that of day, and swallowing it up in its unfath- 
omable depths; the c Recal nations rising out of their millennial sleep, with 
the beauty of their art and of their poetry, and their heroic glory; while the 
incipient knowledge of the newly discovered races tended along therewith to 
bring out self-consciousness, and to make self-knowledge more distinct,—and 
the Book of God, speaking in each man’s native tongue, became indeed a liv- 
ing book, the Book of Man, revealing the inmost thoughts and purposes of his 
heart.” —Ibid., p. 706. 


Here we must stay our hand. It yet remains for us to do what 
we may be able toward ascertaining the position which Hare held 
as a religious teacher, and the peculiar characteristics of his theology. 
To this task we shall devote a second paper, for which the present 
has cleared the way. We wish it. were likely that in Hare as a 
theologian we might find as much to admire and as little to regret 
as in Hare the philosopher, critic, and controversialist. But we fear 
this is not likely to be the case. Yet we rejoice to believe that, with 
all genuine and Scriptural Christians, he did, notwithstanding his 
theological defects, “hold the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
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Art. I—ROMANISM FALSE AND PERSECUTING. 


The Complete Notes of the Douay Bible and Rhemish Testament, Extracted from 
the Quarto Editions of 1816 and 1818, published under the Patronage of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops and Priests of Ireland, as the authorized Interpretation of the 
Church, and the infallible Guide to Everlasting Life. With a Preface, embodying 
the Facts and Documents connected with the Publication of both Editions; Dr. 
Troy’s and Dr. Murray’s Denial of them; the List of the Subscribers throughout 
Ireland ; the List of certain Notes suppressed in some Copies of the Second Edition. 
With a copious Index, referring to all the Principles of the Church of Rome worthy 
of remark in the Notes, which appear utterly subversive of the Gospel of Christ 
and of all Christian Charity among Men. By the Rev. Rozerr J. M’Guezg, A. B. 
Dublin: Richard Moore Tims. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1837. 


RoMAN CATHOLICISM, at the present time, is undergoing a severe 
scrutiny. What it is, and what its tendencies, are questions which 
are discussed with as much interest as if it had but just obtruded 
itself upon the notice of the world. It would seem that many have 
either not read history, or have read it to little purpose. They seem 
just now to have waked up to the real importance of a system which 
winds itself through all the various ramifications of society. A certain 
class of persons not Romanists, nor yet Protestants, but, on questions 
of religion, free and easy souls, often ask, Why is not Romanism as 
good as any other religion? and why are not Roman Catholics as 
good as any other Christians? These Simon Pure patriots talk 
much and earnestly of religious freedom and equal rights ; they rep- 
robate intolerance, bigotry, and narrow sectarianism. The constitu- 
tion, say they, guarantees to every citizen the liberty of worship, 
and if you refuse to favour the elevation of a Roman Catholic to any 
position of honour or of profit, on account of his religious faith, you 
make war upon the constitution of the country, and, besides, you 
make yourself an intolerable bigot. This reasoning has had a run 
for twenty or thirty years. The vast influx of Roman Catholics into 
this country within the last few years, and the evident catering of 
politicians for Roman Catholic favour, have inspired leading 
spirits in the Romish communion with confidence, and they have 
thought it expedient to busy themselves with the politics of the 
country. he rapidity with which they have acquired power to 
mould legislation, by managing political leaders, and balancing par- 
ties, has at length startled some who had long been disposed to 
regard them as an oppressed class, subjected to proscription and 
persecution even in this land of freedom. They now see that Ro- 
manism is not a mere abstraction, nor a mere negation in the social 
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system, but is a virus making its way rapidly toward the heart of 
the body politic. 

With many this is a discovery of modern times—one of the nov- 
elties of a fast age. Until recently, those who have discussed the 
claims of Romanism in the light of history have been charged with 
dealing in antiquated lore, and with being decidedly behind the times. 
They live in the feudal ages—they riot among old dusty tomes— 
they are foolish enough to judge of Roman Catholics of this age by 
Tetzel, Thomas a Becket, and Richelieu. They judge of Romanism 
in our republic by Romanism under the monarchies, In certain 
quarters this is still thought to be quite conclusive reasoning. Some, 
however, are beginning to wake up to the fact that Romanism never 
changes. That which made it dangerous to governments in olden 
time makes it equally dangerous to governments in these modern 
times; and that which made it dangerous to monarchies makes it 
dangerous to republics. It always was, and still is, the creature and 
tool of oné mind, and that mind the embodiment of a grasping and 
changeless despotism. The study of history, in connexion with the 
subject, has revived, and men think more profoundly and philo- 
sophically, and it will probably be long before the public mind will 
be lulled to sleep by the syren song of shallow-brained politicians. 

There are two leading questions in the Romish controversy, 
namely: Is Romanism addicted to falsehood? and, Is she -addict- 
ed to persecution? ‘T'o these questions, the boek whose title- 
page is placed at the head of this article, speaks. ‘The preface of 
the book—containing 127 pages—most conclusively proves, that, 
when they meet their opponents, Romanists will practise evasion, 
double-dealing, and downright falsehood. The body of the volume, 
consisting of the notes on the Douay Bible, fully evinces that Ro- 
manism is essentially proscriptive and persecuting. It is the moral 
and political aspects of the system of Romanism to which we shall 
direct attention in this review, and we shall confine ourselves strictly 
to our text. 

The notes, especially those upon the New Testament, generally 
breathe a spirit of bitter hatred toward Protestants; but there are 
several of them so atrocious, that they have been, in some cases 
omitted, and in others repudiated. As these notes will frequently 
be referred to in this part of the discussion, we shall insert several 
of them in this place. 


“ Matt. xiii, 29, 30. Lest perhaps. The good must tolerate the evil when 
it is so strong that it cannot be redressed without danger and disturbance of 
the whole Church, and commit the matter to God’s judgment in the latter day ; 
otherwise, where evil men, be they heretics or other malefactors, may be pun- 
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ished or suppressed without disturbance and hazard of the good, they may and 
ought, by public authority, either spiritual or temporal, to be CHASTISED OR 
EXECUTED. 

“ Luke xiv, 23. Compel them. The vehement persuasion that God used, 
both externally, by foree of his word and miracles, and internally by his 
grace, to bring us unto him, is called compelling; . . . . proving that they who 
are, by their former profession in baptism, subject to the Catholic Church, and 
are departed from the same, after sects, may and ought to be compelled into 
the unity and society of the universal Church again They are to be 
reached NOT ONLY BY GENTLE MEANS, BUT BY JUST PUNISHMENT ALSO, 

“2 Tim. ili, 9. Folly. All heretics in the beginning seem to have some 
show of truth, God for just punishment of men’s sins permitting them for 
some time in some persons and places to prevail; but in a short time God 
detecteth them, and openeth the eyes of men to see their deceits, insomuch 
that after the first brunt they are maintained by force only, all wise men in a 
manner seeing their falsehood, though, for fear of troubling the state of such 
commonwealths where unluckily they have been received, they cannot be so 
suddenly extirpated. 

“ Rev. ii, 20. He warneth bishops to be zealous and stand against false 
prophets and heretics, of what sort soever, by alluding covertly to the exam- 
ple of holy Elias, that in zeal killed four hundred and fifty false prophets of 
Jezebel, and spared not Achab nor Jezebel themselves, but told them to their 
faces that they troubled Israel, that is, the faithful people of God. 

“ Rev. xvii, 6. Drunk with the blood. It is plain that this woman signifieth 
the whole body of all the persecutors that have, and shall, shed so much blood 
of the just, of the prophets, apostles, and other martyrs, from the beginning 
of the world to the end. The Protestants foolishly expound it of Rome, for 
that there they put heretics to death, and allow of their punishment in other 
countries; but their blood is not called the blood of saints, no more than the 
blood of thieves, man-killers, and other malefactors, for the shedding of which, 
by order of justice, no commonwealth shall answer.” 


Here we have the genuine doctrines of the Church of Rome, on 
the subject of forcing conformity to its principles and modes of 
worship, and of persecuting and exterminating heretics. And to show 
that they consider these views not mere speculations, but practical 
rules, they have put them into their Bible. Some account shall 
now be given of the Douay Bible and its notes. 

It is not the policy of the Roman Catholic Church to give the 
Scriptures to the people. But when “the faithful” happen to live 
in Protestant countries, where the Bible is freely circulated among 
the people “in the vulgar tongue,” they are furnished with a Roman 
Catholic version, accompanied with learned notes, which are under- 
stood to be the authorized commentary of the Church upon the 
sacred text. It was in consequence of the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into English from the original Hebrew and Greek, that the 
Roman Catholic version from the Latin Vulgate was brought out. 

When the Protestant Reformation had become firmly established, 
under the reign of Elizabeth, the learned Romanist doctors who had 
fled from what they considered the unjust persecutions of the Prot- 
estant Queen of England, established a college at Rheims in France, 
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and in 1582 issued a translation of the New Testament, with notes: 
this is called ““The Rhemish Testament.” This college was sub- 
sequently removed to Douay, in the Netherlands, where the Old 
Testament was also translated and published, with notes, in 1609. 
What is called the Douay Bible is composed of these translations, 
and the notes which originally accompanied them, or so many of 
these notes as it may be thought expedient, under the circumstances, 
to publish. 

The Roman Catholic theory is, that the sense of holy Scripture 
is to be found in the authorized expositions of the Church. ‘The 
written Bible is not the word of God, but the sense of the writing 
is the true revelation, and the Church communicates that sense to 
the faithful, guided by the light of her infallible traditions. The 
Church is the divinely-authorized teacher; she teaches through her 
lawfully constituted ministry; and her ministers bear her teachings 
to the people either viva voce or in written commentaries. 
What they teach by the word of mouth, is fugitive, and not always 
capable of review, but is presumed to be in accordance with the 
will of the Church. What they write and the Church’ approves, 
has the sanction of her infallible authority. As it is important for 
the faithful to know what writings have the sanction of “ Holy 
Mother,” and what have not, she has constituted the ‘ Holy Office 
of the Inquisition,” to examine all the publications which are likely 
in any country to fall into Romanist hands. Those books which are 
forbidden are entered in the “Index Prohibitorius’—such as need 
correction, are corrected in the “Index Expurgatorius’”—and such 
works of Papal doctors as have long passed without censure or 
correction are deemed orthodox. While some books are prohibited 
and others corrected by the Holy Office, others are explicitly sanc- 
tioned, and still others are passed in silence. The last class have a 
quasi sanction, but Romish controversialists either acknowledge or 
deny their authority just as they find occasion. 

How far the notes of the Douay Bible have the sanction of the 
Roman Church, it would seem, is a disputed question, it prob- 
ably having been considered a matter of policy to leave it open. 
It cannot, however, be complained of as a matter of injustice, if that 
Church should be held responsible for both the translation and 
notes, although they may never have been explicitly sanctioned by 
the learned inquisitors. It has never been the fault of the Romish 
Church to leave heretical books uncondemned. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that so important a step as the translation of the Scriptures 
into English, accompanied by notes, which profess to be a collection 
of the traditionary interpretations of the Church, would be under- 
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taken at a Roman Catholic college, without sanction from head- 
quarters. This would be the reasoning of an outsider upon the 
subject, and the most natural conclusion is, that a Roman Catholic, 
who should be permitted by his priest to read the “ Catholic Bible,” 
would take the notes as the authorized interpretations of the Church 
—the true and infallible sense of holy Scripture. So far, then, as 
the notes attached to the said Catholic Bible shall be read by 
Catholics, they will be likely to be regarded as the voice of God, 
and, of course, will do much toward forming their religious belief 
and moulding their character. 

Is there any reason why the persecuting notes of the Douay 
Bible should not be sanctioned by the Roman Catholic Church ? 
They are but the echo of the popes’ bulls, and the utterance of 
principles upon which the Romish Church has ever acted. There 
would be some reason in the squeamishness of some of our liberal 
Catholics, in relation to these notes, if the Roman Catholic Church 
had never sanctioned anything of the kind in her teachings or her 
examples, but, as the matter stands, it is mere nonsense to question 
their autherity. ‘The whole spirit, tone, and language of the Rhem- 
ish notes are in exact conformity with the spirit and practice of 
Romanism—the worst sentiments they contain have exact parallels 
in the decrees of the popes. 

We next come to the history, given by our author, of the publi- 
cation of the Douay Bible in Ireland, in 1813 and 1818. In tracing 
this history, we see fully carried out that principle of the Jesuits, 
that “to speak with equivocation is not always a lie, therefore not 
intrinsically bad.” 

Up to the year 1788, there had been six different editions of the 
Rhemish Testament printed and circulated. During this year an 
edition was published in Liverpool, which, it seems most probable, 
was circulated in Ireland. In or before the year 1810, steps were 
taken to bring out an edition of the Douay Bible in Ireland. In 
1813 this project was under way. The work was issued in numbers, 
under the sanction of the high functionaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, and was circulated not by open sale, through the 
trade, but was delivered to subscribers by agents trained for the 
purpose. ‘The advertisement upon the cover is as follows : 


“Tue Hoty Catnoric New Testament—patronized by His Grace 
the Most Rev. Dr. O’Reilly, Roman Catholic Lord Primate of all Treland, 
and Archbishop of Armagh; His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin ; His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, 
Roman Catholic Coadjutor, Archbishop of Dublin, and President of the 
Royal Catholic College of St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; the Right Rev. Dr. 
Maylan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork; the Right Rev. Dr. Power, Roman 
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Catholic Bishop of Waterford; the Right Rev. Dr. Ryan, Roman Catholic 
Coadjutor, Bishop of Ferns; the Right Rev. Dr. Delany, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighton ; the Right Rev. Dr. O’Reily, Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Kilmore ; the Right Rev. Dr. Mansfield, V. C. of Ossary; the 
Most Rev. Dr. Bodkin, Roman Catholic Warden of Galway; the Rev. Dr. 
John Murphy, Archdeacon of Cork; the Rev. Dr. M’Carthy, Dean of Cork ; 
and near three hundred Roman Catholic clergymen in different parts of 
Ireland. 

“ Now publishing in numbers and parts, by J. A. M’Namara, Cork, a new, 
superb, and elegant edition of THe CATHOLIC BIBLE; containing the whole 
of the books in the sacred Scriptures; explained or illustrated with valuable 
notes or annotations, according to the interpretation of the Catholic Church, 
which is our infallible and unerring guide in reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
leading us unto salvation. ‘Translated from the Latin Vulgate, and diligently 
compared with the Hebrew, Greek, and other editions in divers languages. 
These genuine translations of the Holy Scriptures into the English language 
were first finished and published by the English Catholic College at Rheims, 
A. D. 1582, and the English Catholic College at Douay, A. D. 1609.” 


After a description of the plan of the work we have the following : 


“By permission of His Grace, Dr. T. Troy, Catholic Lord Primate of 
Ireland, this work is carefully revising by the Rev. P. A. Walsh, Denmark- 
street, Dublin. Dublin: printed for the proprietor, by James Cumming & 
Co., at the Hibernian Press Office, No. 1 Temple Lane, 1813.” 


Next follows the “ prospectus” and “address,” after which it is 
added that, ‘‘ Proper people will be employed in each town through- 
out Ireland to leave the numbers and parts, as soon as published, at 
the respective house of each subscriber.” 

Three thousand copies of the work were in process of being 
printed, and were all delivered to subscribers in numbers, except 
five hundred copies, which Mr. Cumming, the printer, retained as 
security for his pay for bringing the work through the press. In 
the latter part of the year 1814, M’Namara failed in business—the 
work being completed to the book of Romans—and Cumming was 
left with nothing to rely upon, to remunerate him for his labour, but 
the five hundred copies of the work which were in his hands. Cum- 
ming being a Protestant, it was necessary for him to procure the 
use of the name of a Catholic bookseller to give the book currency 
with Catholics, and he accordingly made an arrangement with a 
Mr. Coyne to become sponsor for the work: it was accordingly 
published in his name. Mr. Cumming, instead of confining the cir- 
culation to subscribers, through the agency of “ proper people,” put 
the work into the market in Dublin and London. By this means 
it fell into the hands of Protestants, and became matter of public 
animadversion, in connexion with the question of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, which was being agitated by O’Connell and others. 
The character of the notes was brought out in a review by the 
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Courier, in October, 1817. The following extracts will show the 
point and spirit of this review : 


“Thus though the Roman Catholic Church commands her members to 
avoid all communication in spirituals with Protestants, as a great and damna- 
ble sin ; yet, where the community is infected with Protestantism, she permits 
them to converse with their Protestant fellow-subjects in worldly affairs, unless 
they shall be by name declared to be heretics ; but even such conversation must 
be avoided as much as possible, being contagious and noisome to good Roman 
Catholics, and is permitted by their Church, only because necessity forces it ! 
Such is the tolerant spirit of that Church, whose members now clamour for ad- 
mission to the political power of the state, on the alleged ground of the duty 
of toleration ! 

“ But how long would Dr. Troy, and his brethren the Romish priests, con- 
sider even such toleration justified by necessity? We are informed in the 
following annotations: ‘The good (i. e. the Roman Catholics) must tolerate 
the evil (i. e. the Protestants, &c.) when it is so strong that it cannot be re- 
dressed without danger or disturbance of the whole Church, and commit the 
matter to God’s judgment in the latter day; otherwise, where evil men, be 
they heretics or other malefactors, may be punished and suppressed, without 
disturbance and hazard of the good, they may and ought, by public authority, 


PATED, (2 Tim. iii, 9.) So SUDDENLY EXTIRPATED! 

“In another part of this newly published and sanctioned Roman Catholic 
Bible, the words of Hierom are perverted, in order to convince the Romanists 
that their ‘zeal ought to be so great towards’ all Protestants and ‘their doc- 
trines, that they should give them the anathema, though they were never so 
dear to them,’ and ‘ not spare even their own parents, (Gal. i, 8.) And at the 
same time, the Roman Catholics are informed that ‘the Church and holy 
Councils use the word anathema for a curse against heretics, &c.; and, that to 
say,‘ Be he anathema,’ means, ‘ beware you accompany not with him—accursed 
be he, away with. him!’ Such are the exhortations now addressed to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and addressed to them in their Bible, as the 
authorized exposition of the word of God.” 

Thus much from the Courier. The British Critic also noticed 
the persecuting notes of this “ Catholic Bible” in a similar strain. 
The articles in the Courier and the Critic spread alarm through the 
ranks of the Roman Catholic legions in England and Ireland. Dr. 
Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, hastened to make a disclaimer, in 
which he detvlares himself entirely innocent of the publication, 
which he describes as “a new edition of the Rhemish Testament, 
with annotations, published by Coyne, Dublin; and Keating & Co., 
London, 1816, said to be revised by me.” 

Now let it be observed that the writers in the Courier and the 
Critic had only seen copies of that part of the edition of the Douay 
Bible which Mr. Cumming had put into the market, and in his 
advertisement he does not give the whole catalogue of authori- 
ties published upon the cover by M’Namara, but simply says: 
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‘Approved by the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin.” Of course the reviewers paid their special 
respects to Dr. Troy, and Dr. Troy comes forward and denies all 
connexion with this new edition of the Rhemish Testament—pub- 
lished by Coyne—1816. The Courter and the Critic had said 
nothing about M’Namara’s edition dated 1813, sanctioned by a host 
of dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and deliy- 
ered to subscribers by “proper people,” and Dr. Troy felt himself 
at liberty to answer according to the information of his assailants. 
He had not sanctioned—he had not even seen this “ new edition of the 
Rhemish Testament,” and to act out the farce he proceeds to say : 
“ But having read, and now for the first time considered these notes, 
I not only do not sanction them, but solemnly declare that I reject 
them generally, as harsh and irritating in expression, some of them as 
false and absurd in reasoning, and many of them as uncharitable in 
sentiment. ‘They further appear to countenance opinions and doe- 
trines which, in common with the other Roman Catholics of the 
empire, | have solemnly disclaimed upon oath.” 

Monstrous notes these, which Dr. ‘Troy had never sanctioned nor 
ever seen, until they were assailed by Protestant editors; but 
whether they differ in a single iota from those which he had seen 
and sanctioned in the edition published, in part, by M’Namara, and 
dated 1813, the most reverend archbishop does not say. 

Dr. Troy had an interview with Coyne, and informed him that 
the publication had done great mischief. “Finding its way into 
England,” said he, “it has armed our enemies against us, and this at 
a time when we were seeking emancipation.” Upon this the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: Coyne. “ Did not your grace approve and 
sanction the publication of a Bible by a Mf. M’Namara, of Cork?” 
Dr. Troy. “I did.” Coyne. “Did not your grace depute the Rev. 
P. A. Walsh, of Denmark-street Chapel, to revise, correct, and 
approve for publication, in your grace’s name, the said Bible of 
M’Namara?” Dr. Troy. “I did.” Coyne. “ Then, my lord, that 
is the Bible now in your hands.” Dr. Troy. “1 never authorized 
the Rev. Mr. Walsh to approve a Bible with the Rhemish notes.” 

This conversation is detailed in a letter to Dr. Troy, which 
Coyne published for his own vindication. ‘The interview referred to 
took place on the 13th of October, 1817. Dr. Troy’s disclaimer is 
dated the 24th of the same month, and Coyne’s letter the 26th, and 
Coyne says his letter was called forth by Dr. Troy’s disclaimer. 
Coyne also asserts in his letter, that after the interview on the 13th 
of October, he had sent to Dr. Troy “the numbers of this said 
Rhemish Testament,” on the covers of which are printed these 
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words: “ Now publishing, by M’Namara, the Catholic Bible. To 
render it the more complete, the elegant, copious, and instructive 
notes or annotations of the Rhemish '‘l'estament will be inserted. By 
permission of His Grace, Dr. Troy, Catholic Lord Primate of Lre- 
land, this work is carefully revising by the Rev. P. A. Walsh, Den- 
mark-street, Dublin. Printing by Cumming.” Accompanying the 
“numbers of the Rhemish Testament” sent to Dr. Troy, by Coyne, 
was a letter calling the special attention of his grace to the adver- 
tisement, which, “from motives of delicacy” he thinks it best to 
“ suppress.” 

Now here is a curious state of facts. Dr. Troy—according to his 
own acknowledgment to Coyne—stands sponsor for M’Namara’s 
edition of the Douay Bible, and is one of the subscribers ; the pub- 
lication proceeds to the book of Romans, and his grace never 
finds out that the Rev. P. A. Walsh, whom he had employed to 
prepare it for the press, had been guilty of publishing the exception- 
able notes in question, on his authority, until the naughty Protestant 
scribblers aroused him from his strange ignorance of a fact of so 
much importance to him personally, and to the Church under his pas- 
toral oversight. ‘The numbers had been delivered at his palace by 
some one of the “proper people,” employed as distributers, at in- 
tervals, for the space of some four years, and his name paraded in 
capitals on the cover of each number, as sanctioning and patroniz- 
ing the work; his friend Coyne sends him “ the numbers of the said 
Rhemish Testament,” with the endorsement of “Dr. Troy, the 
Catholic Lord Primate of Ireland,” upon the covers, and a letter 
calling his special attention to the contents of these covers; and a 
few days afterward his grace ignores the whole matter of M’Na- 
mara’s publication, with*his own endorsement, solemnly declaring 
that he had just then, “ for the first time, read and considered these 
notes.” Now, if any one in his senses can persuade himself that 
“His Grace, Dr. Troy, Catholic Lord Primate of Ireland,” honestly 
tells the truth in this matter, we must say that we sincerely pity his 
simplicity. 

But who could suppose that, at the very moment when these trans- 
actions were passing, Dr. Troy was lending his authority to the 
publication of a new edition of the same Bible, notes and all, at 
Cork, by the famous bankrupt, M’Namara. Strange as it may 
seem, this was the fact. This fact is proved by new advertise- 
ments, precisely like the one already given, with the exception of 
such alterations as changes in the position of some of the eminent 
indorsers required, with a few verbal changes wholly unimportant. 
There is an addition to the form of the first advertisement which is 
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especially noticeable: “ By permission of His Grace, Dr. Troy, 
Catholic Lord Primate of Ireland, this work is carefully revising by 
Rey. P. A. Walsh, Denmark-street, Dublin.” In his disclaimer 
Dr. Troy says: “I not only do not sanction them”—the Rhemish 
notes—‘“ but solemnly declare that I utterly reject them, generally 
as harsh and irritating in expression, some of them as false and 
absurd in reasoning, and many of them as uncharitable in sen- 
timent:” and he, together with eleven dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church, patronize the new edition of these very notes—pub- 
lished at Cork—as being “ according to the interpretation of the 
Catholic Church, which is our infallible and unerring guide in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and leading us unto salvation.” This 
disclaimer, however, was for the public; the notes were for “the 
faithful.” 

The next character who figures in this grand farce is the celebrated 
Daniel O’Connell. The Dublin Evening Post of Dec. 6, 1817, gives 
the following notice of the proceedings of the “ Catholic Board :” 
“Mr. O'Connell moved for a committee to disclaim the Rhemish 
notes. * * * They should not let the present opportunity pass of 
recording their abhorrence of the bigoted and intolerant doctrines 
promulgated in that work. ‘There was nota moment to be lost.’ He 
would not remain a Catholic an hour longer, if he thought it essential 
to the Catholic faith to believe that it was lawful to murder Prot- 
estants, or that faith might be innocently broken with heretics. 
Yet such were the doctrines to be deduced from the notes to the 
Rhemish Testament.” The movement met with opposition in the 
“Catholic Board,” and, after a variety of manceuvrings, was suffered 
to die. ©’Connell could not have been ignorant of the official pa- 
tronage which was at that moment being extended to “the bigoted and 
intolerant doctrines” of the said notes ; and whether or not he was 
serious in his efforts to procure their condemnation by the “ Catholic 
Board,” the bishops found means to stave off the action sought to 
be obtained. They preferred to handle the subject themselves 
rather than to trust it with the impetuous O’ Connell, whose language 
upon the subject had not been characterized by that Jesuitical dupli- 
city and reserve in which they were so eminently skilled, and which 
better befitted the occasion. 

The Irish edition of the Douay Bible assumed so much importance 
that the House of Commons appointed a committee to examine the 
subject, and, if possible, ascertain whether the Rhemish notes had 
been officially patronized. This committee was appointed in 1825, 
and Rev. Dr. Murray, Coadjutor Archbishop of Dublin, appeared 
before them and submitted to an examination. The reader will 
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observe that the committee knew nothing of the editions of M’Na- 
mara’s Bible, published in the years 1813 and 1818, with the sanc- 
tion of all the dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and that Dr. Murray’s answers only refer to five hundred copies of 
the work published by Cumming in 1816. Hence the learned 
coadjutor follows the example of his primate in his disclaimer, and 
answers according to the information of his interrogators. We here 
give so much of the examination as is necessary to our purpose: 

“¢ Are you aware that an edition of the Testament with notes was published 
in Dublin in about 1816, by Dr. Troy?’ ‘Iam. That edition was published 
under a misconception. Dr. Troy had given his sanction to an edition of the 
Bible, supposing it to be the same that he had before sanctioned ; but as soon 
as he found his mistake he withdrew his approbation, and I do not find that 
the edition is in use among Roman Catholics.’ 

“¢ Were not those notes the usual notes in use among Roman Catholics ? 
Were they not extracted literally from those of the Douay version?’ [Mark 
the answer.] ‘They were not used in Ireland before ; for there had not been 
in that country any previous edition of them.’” 


The learned coadjutor dodges the point as to the identity of the 
notes, and falsifies the fact, as to the use of the Rhemish Testament, 
and a previous edition. ‘The Rhemish Testament had long been 
in use, in England and Ireland, among Catholics, and as Dr. Murray 
speaks now of Cummings’s edition of five hundred copies, he knew 


very well that M’Namara’s edition had been circulated and “used 
in Ireland before,” and that it was a “ previous edition.” 


“*Do you believe the edition of the Scriptures, with those objectionable 
notes, is at the present moment circulated under the authority of any one in- 
dividual of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland?’ ‘ My belief is, that it is 
not; Ido not know of a single instance of it, nor did lever happen to meet 
with a copy of it in circulation.’” 

Now there is not only evasion, but downright falsehood in these 
answers. ‘The distinguished gentleman speaks, indeed, of “ an edi- 
tion of the Testament, with notes, published in Dublin in about 
1816,” and of “the edition of the Scriptures with these objec- 
tionable notes ;”’ and of this “ edition,” he says, it had been published 
under Dr. Troy’s authority by “mistake,” and that he does not find 
it “in use among Roman Catholics,” and his “belief is, that it is 
not, at the present moment, circulated under the authority of any 
one of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland.” At the same time, 
another “edition of the Scriptures with these objectionable notes” 
was being circulated among the Roman Catholics of Ireland, “ under 
the authority” of twelve archbishops and bishops, and Drs. Troy 
and Murray were among them! And over and above all this, the 
prospectus of M’ Namara’s edition of 1818 boasts of the patronage 
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of “three hundred Roman Catholic clergymen in different parts of 
Ireland.” 

Now what is to be thought of reverend bishops, archbishops, and 
lord primates, who will practise such monstrous duplicity merely 
to serve a turn? ‘They were, indeed, struggling for freedom from 
the disabilities which had been imposed upon them by the English 
Protestant government, and of this no one ought to complain; but 
why do they practise lying and fraud in order to accomplish their 
object? In this, however, they only carry out the principles of their 
great authority, Suarez. He says: 

“ Te speak with equivocation is not always a lie, therefore not intrinsically 
bad ; therefore neither is to confirm it with an oath perjury, or intrinsically 
bad; and the reason is, because a lie is a thing contrary to the mind of him 
who speaks, because he is bound to use words conformable to his own inten- 
tion, and is not always bound to conform them to the intention of his hearers. 
But he who uses equivocal words in a sense conformable to his own intention, 
cannot be said to speak contrary to his intention; therefore, he neither lies, 
nor puts forth a lie; therefore to speak thus is not intrinsically evil; for it is 
only on account of its being a lie that it could be evil. Whence we conclude, 
that to confirm such a form of speaking by an oath is not perjury, because by 
such an oath God is not called as a witness to a lie; for that is not a lie, and 
there can be no perjury without the charge of a lie. We speak strictly and 
properly of perjury. Whence we conclude that such an oath is not intrinsi- 
cally bad, because it has truth, and can easily have the other concomitants of 
an oath, as is evident.” —Suarez, lib. iii, de jur. precept. et peccat. ei contrar., ch. 
9, assert. 1, no. 2, p. 475. 

Now Drs. Troy and Murray being only “bound to use words 
conformable to their own intention,” and not “bound to conform 
them to the intention of their hearers,” what they said was not “a 
lie” nor “intrinsically bad.” According to the rules of law, relig- 
ion, and common sense, these learned doctors did perpetrate gross 
falsehoods, and were fearfully wicked in the whole transaction ; but 
they practised upon another code of morals. 

The next scene of the drama is laid in the city of Glasgow. 
The Rev. R. J. M’Ghee had possessed himself of the numbers of 
the Douay Bible printed in Ireland between 1813 and 1818, and 
in the advertisements upon the covers he found the clearest evidence 
of the complicity of Drs. Troy and Murray in the publication of 
the notes which they had so explicitly repudiated. The disclaimers 
of these gentlemen had produced their desired effect. The House 
of Commons had been completely gulled, and the British nation had 
rested upon the truth of the denials of Drs. Troy and Murray for 
the space of eleven years. 

At a meeting of the Protestant Association in Glasgow, on the 
26th of January, 1836, Mr. M’Ghee brought forth his documents, 
and produced so clear a conviction of the grossest deception and 
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falsehood on the part of the Roman Catholic officials, that the asso- 
ciation took decided action upon the subject. A series of resolu- 
tions was passed which embodied the principal facts, and consti- 
tuted an overwhelming argument against Romanism in Ireland. 
Dr. Troy had gone to his account, and Dr. Murray had sueceeded 
him in the office of Archbishop of Dublim When the proceedings 
of the Protestant Association met the public eye, Dr. Murray’s 
friends became alarmed. Dr. Murdock, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
wrote to Dr. Murray, “ expressing a wish to know the history of the 
insertion of the obnoxious notes into the edition of the Bible pub- 
lished in 1818 at Cork by Mr. M’Namara.” To this inquiry his 
grace replies: “1 beg to assure you, in reply, that I am wholly un- 
acquainted with the history to which you allude. I had no connex- 
ion whatever with that edition, and I never once saw it until your 
letter induced me to send in search of a copy of it, which, after 
some difficulty, I procured.” 

Dr. Murray’s letter was published in the Glasgow Argus, and 
Mr. M’Ghee replied in a telling review of all the facts, which go to 
show the moral impossibility of the truth of Dr. Murray’s profes- 
sions of ignorance of the said edition of the Douay Bible. This 
Bible was cireulated everywhere throughout Ireland, and the names 
of the Most Rev. Dr. O’Reilly, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate 
of all Ireland; the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
Primate of Ireland; and the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Coadjutor 
Archbishop of Dublin, stand at the head of a list of three hundred 
and sixty subseribers for the city of Dublin alone. 

There had been a great excitement in relation to the publication 
of the Rhemish notes in 1817. Dr. Troy had publicly abjured 
them, and denied any connexion with their publication. Dr. Mur- 
ray had confirmed Dr. Troy’s statements before the committee of 
the House of Commons in 1825. And yet these notes came out, 
with a list of subscribers, among whom were these very men, Drs. 
Troy and Murray, with a profession of enjoying the official patron- 
age of these learned archbishops, .and these argus-eyed gentlemen 
knew nothing of the matter! Is it not really marvellous how easy 
it was for Roman Catholic archbishops to find out some things and 
to be in the most profound ignorance of others equally accessible, 
and of far greater importance to them and their Church. Hereis a 
Roman Catholic publisher circulating “harsh,” “ false,” “ absurd,” 
and “uncharitable” notes, professedly in the name and under the 
sanction of the chief shepherds of the flock, and yet they have no 
means of finding out the facts. The scandalous matter comes into 
their palaces and is circulated largely in their own immediate 
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neighbourhood—in connexion with “The Catholic Bible,” and that, 
too, being “the most superb and elegant edition of the Catholic Bible 
ever published in the English language’—and yet they have no 
eyes to see the mischief, nor have they a friend to give them the 
information, during the lapse of twenty-three years! In relation 
to the publication of the Rhemish notes, a strange ignorance per- 
vades the mind of the learned archbishop, but how soon he becomes 
acquainted with the proceedings of the Protestant Association in 
Glasgow! The meeting of that association took place on the 26th 
of January, 1836, and Dr. Murray had knowledge of the matter of 
its proceedings sufficiently early to write his explanations to Dr. 
Murdock on the 6th of February following. Men who keep up a 
perfect system of espionage over the press, can stand in a false and 
an injurious position for a score of years, in their own Bible, and 
that Bible lying upon their shelves—and circulated among their 
people—and yet they know nothing of the matter. Those who can 
persuade themselves to believe all this may well believe that St. 
George sailed across the British Channel on his cloak, and took 
along with him a dozen lusty monks for ballast. 

This whole affair was shown up in Exeter Hall, in London, in 
July, 1836, and Mr. O’Connell was invited to attend the meeting, 
but declined. He, however, published a long letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Page, Secretary to the Protestant Association, in which he employs 
all the arts of sophistry which he could command to mystify the 
subject, and deals out unmeasured abuse to Mr. M’Ghee. The 
reverend gentleman answers the charges and meets the evasions of 
the great Irish agitator seriatim, and most effectually uses him up. 
To all this Mr. O’Connell makes no reply. 

The last chapter in this curious piece of history is a discussion 
of the Rhemish notes in the Dublin Review, and the Dublin and 
London Orthodox Journal—both Roman Catholic organs. In an 
article in the Review, supposed to have been written by O’Connell, 
these notes are treated in much the same style as that in which they 
had been treated on a former occasion by Drs. Troy and Murray. 
Here is the story, as told for effect, and, of course, it is the most 
favourable version that can be given of these Rhemish notes, in a 
controversy with Protestants. The reviewer proceeds: 


“ An English version of the New Testament, containing some of the notes 
in question, was published at Rheims, in the year 1582, through the agency 
chiefly of Drs. Allen, Bristow, Sanders, and Seveclia all distinguished for 
animosity to Elizabeth. The residents of the Rhemish college were recalled 
by the magistrates to Douay in the year 1593, and in 1609-10 appeared 
there, in two volumes 4to, an English translation of the Old Testament, in 
which also several notes were inserted, breathing the same spirit of hatred to 
the religion and government then established in England. 
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“The notes of the New Testament were undoubtedly intended to prepare 
the public mind for the invasion meditated by Philip II., when he projected 
the scheme of the Armada. They were in unison with the celebrated sen- 
tence and declaration of Pope Sixtus Quintus, which designated Elizabeth as 
an illegitimate daughter of Henry VIIL; as a usurper and unjust ruler, who 
ought to be deposed; and as a heretic and schismatic, whom it was not only 
lawful, but commendable, to destroy. This document was circulated in 
England, accompanied by an admonition from Cardinal Allen to the same 
effect, addressed to the nobility and gentry. It is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that the notes had their origin in the political hatreds of those unhappy times, 
of which religion was made the degraded instrument of both sides. If we are 
to blush for the FRENZY OF PRIESTS, who contaminated the word of God 
by their ATROCIOUS interpretations, must not the Protestants of our day 
blush also for the infamous laws which punished with torture and with death 
men whose only guilt, originally, was, that, they pursued the ancient religion of 
their country ? Terrible crimes were perpetrated, unchristian doctrines were 
promulgated, by both the contending parties. This is A FACT WHICH AD- 
MITS OF NO DISPUTE.” 

This is precisely, and in terms, the explanation given of the 
origin of the Rhemish notes by Bishop—now Archbishop—Hughes 
before the Common Council of the city of New-York, when the 
school question was before that body in 1841. ‘The history of that 
debate is in perfect accordance with that which we have been 
reviewing. When Bishop Hughes made his earliest efforts to pro- 
cure an appropriation of the publjc money for his sectarian schools, 
the New-York Preachers’ Meeting appointed Dr. Bond, Dr. Bangs, 
and the writer, to confront his grace before the Common Council— 
the body to whom he made his application. Dr. Bond drew up a 
respectful but pointed address to that body, which the other mem- 
bers of the committee joined him in signing, remonstrating against 
the measure, and asking for a hearing. The hearing was granted, 
and the parties were fairly pitted for the combat. The address 
made allusion to the exclusive and persecuting character of the 
Roman Catholic Church; the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
the murders of St. Bartholomew’s; and urged that Roman Catho- 
lies were the last to be allowed an appropriation from the state 
funds for the support of their schools; which was but another 
form of supporting their religion. On the second evening Dr. 
Bond produced a copy of the Rhemish Testament, and commenced 
reading some of its persecuting notes. The bishop was not to be 
caught napping. He lifted up his cloak, which was folded on his 
seat, and took from under it a copy of the same edition of the work, 
and requested Dr. Bond to give the page. The request was complied 
with, and the bishop followed Dr. Bond to see if he read correctly. 

When Bishop Hughes proceeded to reply, he called the attention 
of the board and the spectators to the fact, that the book out of 
which Dr. Bond had read to them was printed by Lord and 
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Leavitt, of New-York, a Protestant house, and, of course, was not 
an authorized publication. After thus affecting to bring into ques- 
tion the authority of the publication, he proceeded to an explanation 
of the manner in which the Rhemish notes came into being. His 
explanation was copied from the Dublin Review, pretty much 
verbatim. We particularly recollect the impressions made upon 
our mind by the statement, that “the notes of the New Testament 
were undoubtedly intended to prepare the public mind for the 
invasion [of England] meditated by Philip I1., when he projected 
the scheme of the Armada.” The whole secret was here let out. 
These notes on the New Testament were designed to prepare the 
Catholics in England to cut the throats of their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, so soon as the opportunity should occur by the landing 
of the Spanish troops! According to the Dublin Review and 
Bishop Hughes, the plan was to make the New Testament contrib- 
ute to the destruction and extermination of the Protestants of the 
British Isles by such a construction of its doctrines as would make 
rebellion and murder a religious duty! Is this the best account 
which can be given of the labours of a class of pious confessors, 
who had been banished from their homes for conscience’ sake, and 
were almost suffering daily martyrdom for the love of Christ and 
the sake of his Gospel! 

The construction given of these celebrated notes by the Dublin 
reviewer, and also by Drs. Troy and Murray, is most severely 
arraigned by the London and Dublin Orthodox Journal. The 
Journal copies the paragraphs above quoted from the Review, and 
proceeds to controvert the positions there taken, so far as they re- 
flect upon the authors of the notes, or call in question their ortho- 
doxy. The sturdy Romanist of the Journal faces the music without 
fear or favour, and justifies the authors of the “atrocious notes,” 
and the notes themselves. There is honesty in this, and that 
quality in a Roman Catholic is always worthy of note. We should 
like to give our readers the whole article, but our limits will only 
admit of a few lines which present the point of the argument: 


“ But who are the ‘ frenzied priests,’ and what are the ‘ atrocious interpret- 
ations’ by which the word of God has been thus contaminated? As to 
the latter, they were designated by the modern publisher, and truly so, too, 
‘the eloquent, copious, and instructive notes or annotations; they have been 
the text-book of Catholics for two centuries and a half; and is it to be for 
one moment supposed that this learned and elaborate work would have been 
allowed to circulate, without condemnation by the proper authorities, if the 
expositions of the sacred and mysterious word had been other than soUND 
and ORTHODOX, and neither ‘atrocious’ nor ‘damnable, as they are termed 
in another place in this Review.” 
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Here is a bold, unvarnished defence of the ‘atrocious’ notes—just 
such a defence as we should be likely to have from Brownson and 
M’ Master, should they speak upon the subject. The miserable 
boggling of O’Connell and Bishop Hughes would not suit them. 
They would meet the question boldly. Their language to the 
timid trucklers of these times would be: “Gentlemen, stand up to 
the mark! no dodging now! It is no time to repudiate a work 
which ‘has been the text-book of Catholics for two centuries and 
a half.’ It is cowardly now te condemn those glorious old refu- 
gees who endured so much for the truth, and fought the great bat- 
tles of the sixteenth century. Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall.” 

What now are the conclusions to which we are brought from the 
history which we have here sketched? It is evident beyond a doubt, 
that the Douay Bible was published in Ireland, with the original 
notes, under the sanction and patronage of the primates, archbishops, 
bishops, and priests of the Roman Catholic Church. When it is con- 
sidered that this fact was paraded upon the cover of every number 
of the work, and that the names of these gentlemen stand upon the 
list of subscribers, with their appropriate titles, in one edition of three 
thousand copies in 1813, and another of about the same number in 
1818, and that the latter edition was being delivered to subscribers 
at the time of the excitement upon the subject occasioned by the 
publications of the Courier and the British Critic, and Dr. Troy’s 
disclaimer; that so many copies of these advertisements could be 
afloat among the Irish Catholics, both clergy and laity, for so 
many years, and they be false in the most important part of their 
showing, and the scandalous and injurious falsehood concerning the 
high functionaries of the Roman Catholic Church, and yet the false- 
hood remain undiscovered by those interested, until it was made 
known by Protestants, is something that the utmost stretch of human 
credulity can scarcely credit. 

If, then, it was a fact, that the said Bible, with its notes, was pub- 
lished under the sanction of the dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, tle solemn public denial of the fact on the part 
of Drs. Troy and Murray, and the total silence of all the other 
ecclesiastics of the Church, both high and low, knowing, as they all 
did, that these distinguished archbishops had designed to deceive that 
portion of the public not attached to the Roman Catholic Church, 
makes them all guilty parties to the wicked transaction, and shows 
an awful state of depravity among Irish Roman Catholics. 

Again: it is but too evident that the whole business of repudiating 
the notes of the Douay Bible, on the part of Drs. Troy and Murray, 
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Daniel O’Connell, and the Dublin Review, was a mere matter of 
policy, to turn away the odium of those flagitious notes from the 
Roman Catholic Church, and to secure the act of Roman Catholic 
emancipation. If this were not the case, why were these “ atrocious ” 
notes not suppressed when the first Irish edition of the Bible was 
issued, under authority, and revised by an appointee of the Archbish- 
op of Dublin? and when they made their appearance, why were 
they not promptly criticised and condemned? Why was O’Connell 
so late in manifesting his horror of these notes? Why did no pious 
Roman Catholic in Ireland or England see the wickedness of these 
notes until Protestant editors dragged them out into the light, and it 
was obvious that they were about to prejudice the cause of Catholic 
emancipation? We could wish there was some evidence of the sin- 
cerity of the apparently frank and explicit disapproval of the lan- 
guage and sentiments of the said notes made by the archbishops and 
by the great self-styled Irish patriot—or “ Ireland’s paid friend.” 

Finally, after all, it is obvious that the said notes in the Douay 
Bible are regarded as “ orthodox,” and are supported by the lead- 
ing influences of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and proba- 
bly elsewhere. 

The worst of the original notes of the Rhemish New Testament, 
and the Douay Old Testament, have been published in numerous 
editions, and it is doubtful whether they ever have been omitted 
except in editions which were flung into the market, and were liable 
to fall into the hands of Protestants. The character of the 
notes in question was vindicated in the London and Dublin Ortho- 
dox Journal, and it is there asserted that “ they have been the text- 
book of Catholics for two centuries and a half,” and that they “have 
been allowed to circulate without condemnation by the proper author- 
ities.” This being the case, Roman Catholics in all countries are 
responsible for them. The Douay Bible, with its original notes, is 
an authorized publication of the Roman Catholic Church. And 
why should it not be? It breathes the spirit and speaks the 
language of that Church. The policy supported in the notes has 
been the policy of Romanism from its beginning. It has always 
invested the priesthood with the civil power to enforce conformity 
and submission to their ghostly rule, when it could do so. It has 
always persecuted, cursed, and murdered heretics when it has had 
the power. It has always borne with heretics, as a mere matter 
of necessity, when it could not destroy them “without disturbance 
and hazard of the good,” and under no other circumstances. And 
why should the notes in this Bible, which teach these things, be re- 
pudiated by Romanists in any country or under any circumstances ? 
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Such is Roman Catholicism here, in free America. It tolerates 
Protestantism simply because it must, anxiously waiting for the time 
when, by fire and sword, it can convert the weak republican Prot- 
estants of this land, and save them from perdition, and put obstinate 
heretics along with “other malefactors,” where they will do no 
further harm to “ the faithful.” 





ART. IL—COUNT JOSEPH DE MAISTRE AND FRENCH 
ULTRAMONTANISM. 


(Euvres completes du Comte Joseph de Maistre, 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Migne. 


Unper the piquant title, “ Prophets of the Past,” a young French 
writer published, a few years ago, several sketches which form, taken 
together, a gallery of portraits of no slight interest. These sketches, 
however, all belonged to the same school; and there was about them 
a family likeness, only slightly modified at intervals by a few pecu- 
liar idiosyncracies. M. Jules Barbier d’Aurevilly, introducing us to 
the ‘Prophets of the Past,” reminded us of Don Ruy Gomez, in 
Victor Hugo’s play, describing to the King of Spain, with true an- 
cestral pride, all the worthies of the Silva family. The sole differ- 
ence is this: the Spanish hidalgo, stopping merely at the most illus- 
trious of his race, could say with a feeling of satisfaction, “J’en 
passe, et des meilleurs ;’ our friend, D’ Aurevilly, on the contrary, 
has given us all the “mez/leurs,” the best; and somewhat thin as is 
his gallery of ultramontanist lions, he would certainly have dete- 
riorated from its worth had he attempted to put in, by way of mak- 
ing it complete, the small fry of /ittérateurs and publicists, such 
as the Deuillots, the Nicoles, and the Crétineau-Jolys of modern 
times, who have attempted to make us believe, that were it not for 
the Pope, the whole social edifice must fall to the ground. 

Our purpose, on the present occasion, is to select from among 
the “ Prophets of the Past” one portrait for close inspection, and we 
shall endeavour, while devoting a few pages to an account of the life 
and writings of Count Joseph de Maistre, to explain as accurately 
as we can, the nature of the reactionary movement against the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution which began fifty years ago, and 
which, after the lapse of half a century, has been bursting forth once 
more with fresh energy, though under the sanction of far inferior 
talent. 

The career of Joseph de Maistre is already familiar to most En- 
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glish readers. He was born at Chambéry, the capital of Savoy, in 
1753, and belonged to that aristocracy which, by its excesses, its 
frivolities, its gross profligacy, had been, even previous to the death 
of Louis XLV., preparing the elements of that fearful storm which 
ultimately swept away at one stroke all the landmarks of society: 
for it is a singular thing, that in speaking of De Maistre we cannot 
help identifying him with France. Exemplary in the performance 
of all his duties, distinguished for his uprightness, his sense of 
honour, his disinterestedness under the most trying circumstances, 
he had, no doubt, few features in common with the degraded noblesse, 
who had learned morality in the pastimes of the wl de beuf, and 
high principle at the feet of Madame Du Barry; and yet, M. de 
Maistre was essentially French; French by that mixture of humeur 
Gauloise, so happily blended together with accurate learning, and 
an elegance which always springs from the heart; French, by the 
very garb under which he clothed his thoughts; French, by the 
extreme versatility of his talent, and a certain “quantum suff.” of 
what our Gallican friends call fatuwité, but which, when carried to 
extremes, we properly call impertinence; we may almost say that he 
was French in spite of himself. As a critic very aptly remarks, 
despite of his affected contempt for the Parisian qu’en-dira-t-on, 
he always felt anxious for the opinion they entertained about him ; 
he would put in a work some passage carefully polished up, with a 
view to the Aristarchi of the Journal de l’Empire ; or on another 
occasion, hesitating as to the propriety of allowing some startling 
assertion or seeming paradox, he would chuckle and say, “ Never 
mind! let us leave them that bone to pick!’ 

Count de Maistre received a very good education at the Univer- 
sity of Turin; he entered the magistracy, as it seems, a little 
against his own inclination, and was occupying a post of distinction 
when the Revolution broke out. In the “age of print,” where was 
the young man who, even under the ermine of the law, amid 
red tape, precedents, and sittings in banco, had not found time to 
fire off his pamphlet, nay, his battery of pamphlets, against shams 
of every sort? In setting up as a reformer of abuses and 
an avenger of wrongs, the young barrister would only have been 
imitating what was everywhere going on around him; but we 
must confess that the extraordinary scenes he was called upon to 
witness, the unceremonious manner in which French republicans 
understood and applied their favourite doctrine, “the rights of 
man,” were quite sufficient to startle any person possessing a toler- 
able perception of the grand principles of justice. An army had 
invaded Savoy, the republic of the Allobroges was constituted, and 
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all the inhabitants were obliged to present themselves at the muni- 
cipality of their various residences to take an oath to the new order 
of things. ‘his M. de Maistre never would do, and when the com- 
missaries of the new government demanded of him a voluntary con- 
tribution toward the defraying of the war expenses, he unhesitat- 
ingly said, “I will not give money for slaying my brothers who 
serve the King of Sardinia.” This scene took place at Chambéry. 
Madame de Maistre (the count was married, since 1786, to Made- 
moiselle de Morand) had travelled from Aoste, in order to share 
the dangers of her husband, and she was in such a condition that 
the slightest excitement might bring about the most dangerous re- 
sults. Under these circumstances, let our readers imagine what 
must have been a domiciliary visit, that is to say, the presence of a 
band of soldiers invading the house, making the walls ring again 
with curses, threats, and choice sentences from the vocabulary of 
sans-culottism. Terror, before which Madame de Maistre had 
never yielded, at last overcame her when she saw her husband at the 
mercy of fifteen ruffians, whom his uncompromising firmness only 
stirred up to the paroxysm of rage; alarm brought on the pains of 
travail, and her youngest daughter, Constance, was thus ushered 
into the world amid the din of civil war and the strains of La Mar- 
seillaise. Count de Maistre saw that resistance would be in vain; 
he provided accordingly, as best he could, for the safety of his 
family, abandoned his estates, and repaired to Lausanne, where a 
mission from the King of Sardinia soon gave him aa official posi- 
tion and a responsible situation. He had to solicit the protection 
of the Swiss Cantons on behalf of the unfortunate emigrants who, 
driven from Savoy by the violence of the revolutionary movement, 
wished either to stay in Switzerland, or merely to pass on for the 
purpose of enlisting in the royal army in Piedmont. 

The youngest child of the Countess de Maistre not being strong 
enough to bear the fatigue of a tedious journey, was left behind under 
the care of her grandmother ; the other members of the family joined 
the count at Lausanne, and they were all once more safe, but re- 
duced to absolute want. Amid all the energy and enthusiasm of the 
French republicans, there was a sad deficiency of cash in those days ; 
the road to glory was trodden by shoeless vagabonds ; and few in num- 
ber were the “regulation-jackets” which could muster together on 
@ review or an inspection. But the “sovereign people” were by 
no means contented enough to thrust patient hands into empty 
pockets, while broad acres of pasture-land, ripe corn-fields, 
woods, and meadows were bringing in to monsicur le comte or 
madame la marquise comfortable incomes out of which they could 
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“eat, drink, and be merry.” The denomination “ biens nationaua,” 
“national property,” was coined, accordingly, for all such estates, and 
they were summarily confiscated, to be sold on behalf of the afore- 
said shoeless vagabonds. ‘Thus it fared with the De Maistres; but 
it is a pleasant fact to be able to say, that, let corn-fields, woods, 
meadows, and acres of pasture-land go as and when God wills it, 
peace of mind is not necessarily included in the bargain. You may 
be obliged to do without a rent-roll; but you need never have to en- 
grave a “hic jacet” on the monument of your defunct conscience. 
Count de Maistre bore up with great courage under the pressure of 
adversity. ‘“ My property is all sold,” says he in one of his letters ; 
“I have nothing more.” In another: “ All my estates are confis- 
cated; but I do not sleep the less for that.” The Lausanne resi- 
dence is connected in the biography of our author with some of his 
best works: “Letters of a Savoyard Royalist ;” “Address of the 
Emigrants to the National Convention;” “Jean Claude Ttéu ;” 
and last, though not least, the “ Considérations sur la France.” De 
Maistre, as a pamphlet writer, may be compared in some respects to 
Paul Louis Courier; he has the same point, the same finesse, the 
same elegance of style, and an apparent simplicity, which only sets 
off with greater effect the home-truths he addressed to his readers ; 
but finished as these minor works decidedly were, true both as to 
sentiment and language, they were merely suggested by the events 
of the times, and, as such, were likely to lose most of their point as 
the course of things moved in a new direction. The “ Considéra- 
tions,” on the contrary, will ever retain their interest, for they discuss 
principles; they belong to the philosophy of history. Whatever 
view we may take of the conclusions adopted by De Maistre, we 
cannot but admire both the extent of his learning and the depth of 
his thoughts; the work we are now noticing fully deserves to be 
placed by the student on the same shelf as Bossuet’s Discourse on 
Universal History. 

When alluding to the “ Considérations,” we are naturally re- 
minded of two other works which appeared about the same time, 
and which were likewise written under the impression of the provi- 
dential catastrophe which marked the exit of the last century. We 
allude to M. de Chateaubriand’s “ Essai sur les Révolutions,” and 
to Madame de Staél’s “ De I’ Influence des Passions sur le Bon- 
heur ;” but neither of these productions is written with that earn- 
estness of purpose, that reference to religious principles, that logic, 
that dogmatism which so essentially and invariably stamps all M. de 
Maistre’s works. When Madame de Staél sat down to describe 
how far passions are conducive to human happiness, she was still a 
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staunch admirer of Jean Jacques Rousseau, nor is it difficult to see 
in every page of her brilliant essay, that she had derived her notions 
of happiness and peace from the deists of the Encyclopedia. M. de 
Maistre, at least, discards these sophisms ; he does not direct indi- 
viduals and communities to seek a guarantee for repose and pros- 
perity in their intercourse with a god whose impersonality is a 
sure proof that he cannot sympathize with us; Azs god is a reality, 
and the error into which he falls arises—a common feature in all 
reactionary movements—from the fear of allowing anything like 
vagueness to exist in the minds of men respecting their connexion 
with the Almighty. He is not satisfied by anything short of what 
is really tangible, visible, perceptible to the senses, thus forgetting 
the character of the true Mediator. Failing to understand that both 
divinity and humanity have met together only in the man Christ 
Jesus, he would fain make us believe that the Pope is “ God made 
manifest in the flesh.” 

If we turn now to Chateaubriand’s essay, we shall meet it with 
objections of another kind, though equally strong. It is a work 
that carries us far from Madame de Staél’s noble enthusiasm and 
generous feelings. Written with great power, and displaying an 
amount of learning, a justness of views truly remarkable in so 
young a man, the “Kssai sur les Révolutions” may be considered 
as a manifesto of religious and political scepticism. “It matters 
little,’ says the author, “ who governs us.”* And a little further 
on he exclaims, “'The world is like a large forest where men lie in 
wait to rob one another .. . . The greatest misfortune for men is, 
to have laws and a government.” Principles such as these were 
not calculated to forma very solid substratum to any plan of admin- 
istration carried on in opposition to the French Revolution. The 
fact is that M. de Chateaubriand, in spite of what has been said to the 
contrary, was not a man of faith; as a writer he is brilliant, fasci- 
nating, instructive; and he describes the pomps of Catholicism with 
a fervour of imagination which gives almost a reality to the objects 
and the scenes he brings before us; but when we hear Romanists 
speaking of Chateaubriand as of a man raised by Providence to de- 
fend the cause of persecuted religion and outraged order, we are im- 
pressed first with a feeling of surprise, which, however, soon vanishes 
when we reflect that for Roman Catholics, a poet who can paint in 
glowing colours the “touching and august ceremonies” of Vatican 
polytheism almost deserves to be canonized, however loose his mor- 
als and unsound his doctrines. From M. de Chateaubriand’s ill- 
defined system we turn with a feeling of comfort and relief to 
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authors such as M. de Bonald, Mallet du Pan, and Count de Maistre. 
With comfort, we say, and yet no one will accuse us of adopting, 
either in politics or in religion, the views entertained by these emi- 
nent men. But they are plain-spdken, at all events; instead of 
endeavouring to excite your imagination and your feelings, they 
appeal to your reason, and in matters connected with government, 
either political or religious, this is, after all, the safest course. We 
want to know what we are driving at, and the programme of the 
administration of this sublunary world is better developed in 
a pamphlet than in a didactic poem. As to whether the 
principles adduced are right or wrong, that is quite another sort of 
thing. 

M. de Maistre represents men as connected with God by a chain 
which binds them to his throne, and holds them without enslaving 
them. ‘To the full extent of this chain we are at liberty to move; 
we are slaves indeed, but we are freely slaves, (/ibrement esclaves ;) 
we must necessarily work out the purposes of the Supreme Being, 
and yet the actions by which we do work out these purposes are 
always free. So far,so good; but here come the peculiarities of our 
author’s system. He does not consider men as individually responsi- 
ble before God; he takes them as nations, and the nation, for M. de 
Maistre, is made up of the king and the aristocracy. Even considering 
each order separately—he asserts that all the members of the same 
order are indissolubly bound together, each bearing a share of the 
mutual and joint responsibility which weighs on the whole order. 
Now, let us suppose the case of a revolution. In those terrible 
events which follow the disregard of all the laws of right and 
wrong, although the persons who fall victims to the fury of the mul- 
titude may sometimes be those whose very crimes have called down 
the divine vengeance, yet very often, nay, in most cases, the indi- 
vidually innocent suffer most. But, then, although individually in- 
nocent, they must come in for the share of the solidarity which 
belongs to the whole order. ‘This results from the fact that the doc- 
trine of atonement is the principle on which rests the constitution 
of society; the sins of the guilty are visited on the innocent, and 
the blood of the innocent, in its turn, atones for the guilty. Here 
is to be found the key-stone of Count de Maistre’s theory; the 
Savoyard publicist develops it with all the resources of logic and 
erudition, and it is rather amusing to see how he presses even ety- 
mology into his service. ‘The following passage must be left un- 
translated, not to lose its point; it is taken from one of his later works, 
the Soirées de Saint Petersbourg, but it refers immediately to the 
subject we are now considering : “On peut ajouter que tout supplice 
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est supplice dans les deux sens du mot Latin supplicium dou 
vient le notre: car tout supplice supplie. Malheur donc a la na- 
tion qui abolirait les supplices; car la dette de chaque coupable 
ne cessant de retomber sur la hation, celle-ci serait force de payer 
sans miséricorde, et pourrait méme a la fin se voir traiter comme 
insolvable selon toute la rigueur des lois.” 

It has been well remarked that a system such as this is fatalism 
of the very worst description. Not only does it take away the free 
agency of men considered as individuals, but it effectually proclaims 
the validity of the maxim which many critics blame M. Thiers for 
enforcing, namely, that might is right. How can it be asserted that 
the Almighty, at the last day, will call to account for their “ deeds 
done in the flesh,” beings of whom it is quietly said that they acted 
thus and thus, “for the same reason that Vaucanson’s mechanical 
flute-player made no false notes!” Even Bossuet did not resort to ex- 
travagances so wild as this when, in his discourse on Universal His- 
tory, he described God as overruling all things, the progress of 
events, and the rise and downfall of nations, on behalf of his own 
elect. ‘The fact is, that the historians and publicists of the Encyclo- 
pedist school, those who supported with the greatest energy the 
principles of the French Revolution, had aimed at dethroning the 
Almighty, and M. de Maistre, hurried along by the praiseworthy 
desire of exposing their absurdities, transformed the whole of the 
human race into a set of puppets. 

There is much of Mr. Carlyle’s trenchant manner in Count de 
Maistre, and the sometimes rabid denunciations to be met with in 
“The French Revolution, a History,” find a parallel in the “ Con- 
siderations sur la France.” The following remarkable letter, from 
M. de Maistre’s lately published correspondence, will help to illus- 
trate the political tendencies of the book we are now reviewing : 


“TO THE BARON DE VIGNET. 


“ LAUSANNE, October 28th, 1794. 

“ Nothing proceeds at random, my dear friend ; all has its rule, and all is 
determined by a Power which seldom tells us its secret. The political world 
is as much regulated as the physical; but as the freedom of man there plays a 
certain part, we end by believing that the latter is all-powerful. The idea of 
destroying, or of partitioning a great empire, is often as absurd as that of 
taking away a planet from the planetary system, though we know not why. I 
have said jit to you before; in a society of nations, as of individuals, there 
must be high and low. France has always held, and, to all appearances, will 
long hold a foremost rank in the society of nations. Other nations, or, to 
speak more properly, their sovereigns, have, contrary to all the rules of mo- 
rality, wished to avail themselves ofa t burning fever, under which the French 
laboured, in order to fall upon their country and divide it among themselves. 
Providence hath said, No. Always it does right, but never, in my opinion, 
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more evidently so than at the present moment ; our feelings, for or against the 
French, ought not to be listened to. Policy listens to reason only. Your me- 
morial by no means shakes my opinion, which is solely this: ‘that the empire 
of the coalition over France, and the partition of that kingdom, would be one 
of the greatest evils that could befall iioaniags I have drawn out so perfect 
ademonstration of that proposition, that I should not despair of converting 
you; but not by writing, for that would be a formal treatise. 

“ T thank you, however, for your memorial, which is a very good historical 
piece. Observe, in the meanwhile, that you draw all your examples from a 
single reign, which is not fair. What nation, besides, has not abused its power 
when it could do so? If you listened to the native Mexicans and Peruvians, 
they would prove to you that the Spaniards are the most execrable of men. 
What had not Europe to suffer from Charles V., who, but for the French, 
would have entirely conquered it? All you bring up against Louis XIV. 
cannot be set in comparison with the three hundred vessels captured by the 
English in 1756 without any declaration of war ; still less with the execrable 
partition of Poland. Lastly, my dear friend, I repeat to you, we are agreed 
without knowing it. It is necessary that you should desire the success of the 
coalition against France, because you think it conducive to the public wel- 
fare. But it is natural that I, for my part, should desire such success against 
Jacobinism only, because I see in the destruction of France the germ of two 
centuries of massacres, a sanction given to the maxims of the most odious 
Machiavelism, the irrevocable degradation of the human species, and, what 
will most surprise you, an incurable wound inflicted on religion. But all 
this would require a book. 

“There is another point on which, to my regret, I find we are not perfectly 
agreed. I mean that a revolution of some kind or other appears inevitable 
in all governments. You tell me on this subject, that nations will have 
need of strong governments; and I beg to ask you, what do you understand 
by that expression? If monarchy appears to you strong in proportion as it 
is most absolute, then in that case Naples, Madrid, Lisbon, etc., must ap 
to you vigorous governments. Yet you know, and everybody knows, that 
those prodigies of weakness exist but by their vis inertia. Be assured, that to 
strengthen monarchy we must base it upon laws, avoid arbitrary measures, 
frequent commissions, continual changes of functionaries, and ministerial 
combinations. See, I beg you, to what a condition we had come, and how 
your ideas of good government, though very moderate, and by no means 
affecting the prerogatives of the crown, had yet been rejected.” 


This letter may be taken as a familiar statement of M. de Mais- 
tre’s doctrines; it is the book of the “ Considerations” made 
easy; it develops, in a popular way, the great publicist’s views on 
despotic governments, and we discover in it the true explanation of 
the leading principles of Ultramontanist policy. Our Roman 
Catholic friends, chuckling over the letter to Baron de Vignet, exclaim 
against the error of those who accuse M. de Maistre of being an 
advocate of absolute power. His keen, penetrating eye, they say, 
did not confound the vis inertia which in the last century charac- 
terized the declining monarchies of Spain, Portugal, and Naples, 
with that repose and stability which are the concomitants of strength. 
The Catholic Church, in former times, had infused into the inhab- 
itants of those countries the spirit of discipline and of proper sub- 
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ordination; but this happy state of things subsequently gave way 
to political feebleness and inaction, when an absolute monarch, after 
having so sadly abridged the liberties of the nobles and commons, 
made violent encroachments on the rights of the Church. 

This is the great objection constantly made to us Protestants by 
Roman Catholics, when the charge of absolutism happens to be 
brought forward against the tenets of Ultramontane policy. It is 
easily answered. M. de Maistre, no doubt, saw the folly of allow- 
ing supreme power to remain unchecked and unrestrained in the 
hands of temporal princes; he knew too deeply the corruption of 
the human heart not to feel assured, that in seasons of temptation 
the most kindly disposed tyrant (we take the word in its original 
meaning) might very easily be led astray by evil suggestions to 
commit actions fraught with the direst consequences to after gene- 
rations; he had studied the exclamation of the poet, 


Hélas! ils ont des rois égaré le plus sage. 


So far, Comte de Maistre was a decided opponent of absolutism. 
His error was, that in wishing to transform all earthly governments 
into one homogeneous theocracy, he proposed as a control over 
absolutism, an absolutism of a much more dangerous character. M. 
de Maistre’s leading idea is a good one; he wishes to appeal from 
the passions and depraved will of man to the Deity itself as to the 
eternal source of right and good; but not being, of course, able to 
receive immediately from God the counsel and the laws he wishes 
to reduce into practice for the good of society, he traces them to the 
Pope, as the vicegerent of Heaven! It is not our purpose here to 
expose the fallacy of the Papal system, nor to discuss once more a 
question which has already been so often and so satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. We wish only to show that, by planning a vast theo- 
cratic system as the real form of government fit for this world, M. 
de Maistre introduces the worst features of absolutism. We now 
maintain, moreover, that it is this very spirit, and not the undue 
development of the governing power, which has degraded the Latin 
nations to the lowest stage of political weakness and moral decay. 
If we review impartially the state of the world at the present day, 
and inquire into the actual condition of Protestant and Catholic 
nations comparatively, we shall find that the former are in an increas- 
ing state of prosperity, while the latter bear the unmistakable 
signs of a sure and rapid dissolution. Will it be credited that 
some writers—although they are met on every side by facts beyond 
all denial—are found maintaining that Catholic states are possess- 
ed of a principle of vitality and an element of fecundation superior 
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to all other civil communities; and that, as long as it retains the 
Catholic faith, a people possesses in its own bosom the most potent 
source of regeneration? How, then, will such writers account for the 
prostration of Italy, the upheavings of a whole peninsula in Spain, 
the contrast between Austria and Prussia, between the political 
development of North America and the lawless brutality which pre- 
vails southward in the same continent? It cannot be too frequent- 
ly repeated, that in proportion as a nation has retained the blighting 
tenets and corrupt practices of Romanism, in the same proportion 
it loses its independence, its civil liberty, its political greatness, and 
even its commercial prosperity. 

Before dismissing this part of our subject, we would notice one 
or two peculiarities in the method of Count de Maistre, and which 
mark out his originality amid all the writers of his age. The first 
is, that continual reference to God and to the providential superin- 
tendence of man’s life here below, of which we have before spoken. 
From this point of view he is admirably placed to discuss the most 
serious questions, and he does so with a power and an eloquence 
to which everything must yield. Persons who know Count de Mais- 
tre’s writings only from hearsay, generally regard him in the light 
of some stern minister of God’s vengeance, threatening with fire 
and sword, speaking to men through the trumpet of the last day, 
and moving along, clad in the terrors of judicial power. One pas- 
sage from the “ Considérations” will prove, however, that the dread 
philosopher could occasionally unbend and use soothing language 
instead of his habitual, unflinching dogmatism : 


“ There is no chastisement which does not purify; there is no disorder which 
the principle of eternal love does not turn against the spirit of evil. Amid 
the panel disorganization, it is delightful to foresee the plans of the Almighty. 
We shall never be able to understand everything during the course of our 
pilgrimage ; often we shall fall into mistakes ; but are we not reduced to surmises 
in every possible branch of knowledge, with the exception of the exact 
sciences? And if our surmises are plausible; if they are in accordance with 
the laws of analogy ; if they are supported by universal ideas; if, above all, 
they are soothing and calculated to render us better, what is there wanting 
to them? Even if they should not be true, they are good ; or, rather, if they 
are good, is not this a proof that they are true ?”—Considérations, etc., chap. iil. 


Another remarkable point which should not be forgotten in an 
appreciation of M. de Maistre’s works, is the soundness of his judg- 
ment and the sagacity with which he assigns, both to events and to 
men, their proper influence over the whole course of contemporary 
history. Many views, many principles now generally admitted, 
may be traced back to the “ Considérations,” and have been borrow- 
ed from that extraordinary book, often without any acknowledgment. 
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M. de Maistre saw, for instance, that the reign of terror was a nec- 
essary transition to the re-establishment of monarchical principles, 
and that a nation could not long remain governed by the theories of 
the Girondists, and by the vague speculations and abstract ideas 
embodied in the “declaration of the rights of man.” M. de Maistre, 
we have already said, was very frequently right in his conclusions. 
This led him, on the other hand, to fancy that the future was open 
before his eyes, and he would every now and then, with the confi- 
dence of a seer, utter prophecies and sketch out events to come, just 
as if he had been initiated into the counsels of the Almighty. From 
the consideration of the laws whieh preside over the development 
and progress of society, it is sometimes easy to conclude that a 
certain series of facts being given, such and such consequences are 
sure to follow; but it is equally rash and unsafe to apply univer- 
sally this way of arguing; it shows, at all events, a furore of dog- 
matism which often, when examined by the sober eye of the dispas- 
sionate observer, seems to border upon downright madness. 

We resume, however, the thread of our biographical narrative. 
M. de Maistre, whom we left in Switzerland, went on in 1797 to 
Turin with his family. Like a torrent, the French Revolution was 
still following its course, and the tri-coloured flag soon waved in the 
territories of the King of Sardinia. This monarch, aided by his 
allies, might have resisted, but the whole of continental Europe 
was yielding before the impetuous career of the republican 
armies. ‘The king was obliged to seek refuge in the island which 
gives the name to his dominion; included among the emigrants, 
Count de Maistre had to take up once more the pilgrim’s staff and 
to wander further still. Furnished with a Prussian passport as a 
citizen of Neufchatel, he embarked on the 28th of December, 1798, 
and, sailing down the Po, he reached Venice, amid dangers and anxie- 
ties of every description. Onone oceasion, a detachment of French 
soldiers at a particular station of the river entered the vessel, and 
summoned the passengers to exhibit their passports. One of them 
addressed the Count de Maistre: “Citizen,” exclaimed he, “you 
say you area subject of the King of Prussia, yet you have an accurs- 
ed accent. I am sorry I did not send a ball through that carriage 
of aristocrats.” “You would have done a fine feat,” replied the 
count; “you would have wounded or killed two young children, and 
I am sure that would have given you pain.” “You are right,” 
returned the soldier; “I should have been more sorry for it than 
the mother.” 

The biographies of M. de Maistre are full of interesting particu- 
lars respecting his sojourn in Venice. Reduced to poverty by the 
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events of the French Revolution, and the laws against the émzgrés, he 
had been compelled to accept the hospitality of the Austrian ambas- 
sador, who could not prevail upon him to occupy, in his private hotel, 
more than one single room on the ground floor. There he lived with his 
wife and two children, studying, writing, and giving to the world 
a noble example of courage, perseverance, and faith, under the most 
trying circumstances. ‘T'o the friends who delighted to crowd around 
him, and who were wont to express their kind sympathy for his dis- 
tress, he made this really Christian answer: “ All this is but the 
movement of the wave; the current may lift us up much higher 
to-morrow, and then it will be difficult for us to steer our course.” 

From Venice we find M. de Maistre going to Cagliari, where for 
two years he filled a high political post, which took up almost all 
his time, and interrupted his literary occupations ; at last, in 1802, 
he was named minister plenipotentiary to the court of Russia, and 
started for that country, where he was destined to spend fourteen 
years, the most laborious, the most distinguished, the most important 
of his whole life. May 13, 1803, was the date of his first entrée at 
St. Petersburg; he remained there until 1817. Count de Mais- 
tre, despite his high-sounding title of ambassador and minister 
plenipotentiary, had the greatest difficulty to make, as it is vulgarly 
said, both ends meet. For the sake of maintaining, as Caleb Bal- 
derstone did, “the honour of the house,” he was compelled to certain 
outward displays of grandeur and pomp on state occasions, and to 
fall in with the “ clothes-philosophy” of the day; but he dined off 
dry bread six days out of seven, and when admiring friends gave him 
a lift with gratuities and indemnifications of a hundred thousand 
crowns, he sent off the whole to his sovereign, Charles Emmanuel, 
who, he said, stood more in need of gratuities than himself. As a 
diplomatist, M. de Maistre had nothing in common with the Talley- 
rand school of politicians. He did not think that “language is a 
cloak given to man to conceal his thoughts;” he would not have 
asserted, with M. Leon Gozlan, that “ when a diplomatist cannot tell a 
lie, he is obliged to remain silent.” “M. de Maistre,” said one of 
his colleagues, “is the only man who speaks out what he thinks, 
without, for all that, being guilty of the slightest imprudence.” His 
character, in this respect, is one which commands our most unquali- 
fied admiration. 

After having devoted his morning hours to the duties of his post, and 
to the correspondence they entailed, Count ce Maistre would shut 
himself up amid his books, and spend the evening in reading and 
composition. ‘There, seeking everywhere fresh arguments for that 
Ultramontanism which he thought destined to be the safeguard of 
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society, he kept up a sharp fire against Gallicanism, Protestantism, 
sensationalism, and sans-culottism. His index expurgatorius includ- 
ed Locke, Bacon, Bossuet, Pascal, and the whole of the Protestant 
communities in globo ; he fancied he had a special call to annihilate 
all those who refused to kiss the Pope’s toe. The list of the books 
written by M. de Maistre during his sojourn at St. Petersburg will 
sufficiently prove the activity of his mind, and the inexhaustible 
fertility of his pen. It comprises the Du Pape, the Eglise Galli- 
cane, the Soirées de St. Petersbourg, and the Examen de la Philo- 
sophie de Bacon. We find, also, a translation, enriched with notes, of 
Plutarch’s essay on the “ Delays of Divine Justice,” and another 
political brochure entitled, Esprit Générateur des Constitutions 
modernes. ‘The last two were the only works which M. de Maistre 
published during his sojourn in Russia; the others remained con- 
cealed in the author's portfolio, to be printed only after his return 
to Piedmont, and they were given to the world at various intervals. 
Du Pape was published at Lyons in 1819; L’ Eglise Gallicane in 
1820, and the Examen de la Philosophie de Bacon as late as 1836, 
fifteen years after the author’s decease. Count de Maistre was 
revising the Soirées de St. Petersbourg at the time of his death; 
they were first published in 1821. 

We have already, in reviewing the Considérations sur la France, 
sketched the political views of M. de Maistre; they form, also, a 
large part of the book on the Pope, because the author endeavours 
to define what he conceives to be the proper place of the Bishop of 
Rome as the head of the social body. The motto of the work is 
Homer’s line, EIZ KOIPANOY EXTQ, and in expounding this text 
he turns old Nestor into a prophet of Ultramontanism. 

The Savoyard publicist’s beau ideal of government is the consti- 
tution of the middle ages. He describes it in exulting language, and 
crowds his margins with quotations from Bellarmine, Baronius, and 
the 'l'ridentine fathers, never suspecting that, after all, he has only been 
painting a tableau de fantaisie, a piece of historical inaccuracy which 
will match the dreamy theories of Boulainvilliers and Dubos. We 
are invited, seriously, to return to those happy times when royalty, 
while it retained its full volition, and was endowed with an inde- 
pendent patrimony, was restrained in the exercise of legislative 
power by the clergy, the nobility, and the commons, each resting on its 
own foundation, and acting within its allotted sphere, while above was 
the Papacy, which, by its sublime umpirage, maintained, in cases of 
collision, the harmonious codperation of the members of all the body 
politic. Weare told to admire the noble, temperate monarchy which 
had grown up under the shelter of the Christian Church, and which, 
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though never brought to perfection, (this is, at least, a candid 
acknowledgment, ) had yet secured to the medizeval nations so long 
a career of happiness and freedom, prosperity and glory. It would 
be a task both useless and unprofitable to point out all the misstate- 
ments which occur in the description just given. 

In spite of anything which M. de Maistre’s panegyrists may say 
about constitutions and well-balanced monarchies, he was really a 
downright absolutist. His book on the Gallican Church supplies a 
further proof to this effect, and we must confess that, as far as this 
particular subject is concerned, we go along with the noble count. 
We cannot conceive a genuine Roman Catholic standing or settling 
down half-way between light and darkness at either Jansenism or 
Gallicanism. If the pope is God’s vicegerent on earth, the verita- 
ble delegate of the Almighty, he is above all control, and we cannot 
see how his power can justly be limited by councils, synods, or con- 
cordats. With their obsequium rationabile, the Gallicans have run 
into inconsistencies of the most extraordinary description, and 
their creed must be a very vague one indeed, since it enables 
them to place together, in the same category, L’ Hopital, Bossuet, 
and Fenélon. An admirable critic has remarked, that Ultra- 
montanism is the only logical form of Ruman Catholicism: “ For,” 
says he, “if the extreme Ultramontane theory be not true, if 
the popes have not that universal sovereignty, direct or indirect, 
which many of them have claimed, and for ages exercised, and of 
which such vast numbers of their adherents have been the advocates, 
then the errors into which the Church of Rome has fallen are so 
enormous, and her usurpations so comprehensive, that her indefecti- 
bility de fide will hardly be a counterpoise for her errors in practice. 
On the supposition, therefore, of its so happening, that our Roman 
Catholic friends should be able to effect our conversion to their 
religion, we shall, for our own part, hardly stop short of the theory 
of De Maistre.” * 

Between the Gallican theory, such as it is still maintained, and 
the Anglican scheme, which we have seen brought forward about 
twenty years ago, we see much in common. ‘There is a tradition 
among the Mohammedans, that in some corner of the globe, where, 
we suppose, the laws of gravitation are not known, the tomb of their 
favourite prophet may be seen hanging between two load-stones 
perfectly identical in every respect. ‘This fact is undoubtedly a 
startling one for the philosopher, but not more so than is to the 
Christian the problem which Gallicanism and Anglicanism have 
attempted to solve. These schools likewise acknowledge two load- 

© Henry Rogers’s Essays, from the Edinburgh Review, on Ultramontane doubts. 
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stones ; they place man’s reason and God’s law on an equal footing, 
and they endeavour to shape their course so as to counteract the 
influence of the one by the power of the other. Obsequium rationa- 
bile, say the Gallicans ; that is, I shall obey the pope and render due 
homage to the Holy See; but I claim the right of examining what 
is proposed to my acceptance, and of rejecting what I think contrary 
to the standard of truth. Obsequium rationabile, repeat the Angli- 
cans; that is to say, I shall obey God’s word, and reverence the 
oracles of revelation; but I claim the right of explaining these ora- 
cles by the voice of the Church, and of using them as countenancing 
the emptiest vagaries of man’s fancy. The two cases, we see, are 
parallel. ‘The celebrated middle way so often chalked out, hedged 
in, and smoothed over, both by Gallicans and Anglicans, is a mere 
creation of the brain. ‘The Jansenists were inclining toward the 
magnet of evangelical Christianity. ‘The Tractarians are hurrying 
fast within the influence of 'Tridentine popery—the devil’s load- 
stone. 

As members of the Roman Catholic Church, the Gallicans owe 
unqualified obedience to a law which they have accepted, and which 
they know is absolutely binding. Now with what grace can they 
come and explain away their oath of allegiance, and interpret their 
submission as obsequium rationabile? And what do they put 
instead of the ‘T'ridentine canons and the Bullarium magnum? 
Nothing. We do not admit the infallibility of the Pope, says one; 
we do not believe in transubstantiation, declares a second; we do 
not think that the laity ought to be prohibited from reading the 
Scriptures, adds a third. It is a series of denials. Some reject 
more, some less. What, then, constituted the life-giving principle 
of Gallicanism? Gallicanism was not a system, it was an amalga- 
mation of heterogeneous elements which soon dispersed. One idea 
only remained, namely, the abstract idea of opposition to the pope. 
A mighty king, Louis XIV., seized upon that, worked it out, framed 
it into a code of laws, and made the Gallican clergy a political 
machine, a body of court prelates, whose business was to counteract 
the intrigues of the papal see. At his death Gallicanism sunk into 
insignificance, and it is now among the things that were. 

If Count de Maistre was justified in the attacks he directed 
against Gallicanism, we cannot say the same for his onslaught on 
Locke (Soirées de St Petersbourg) and Bacon (Examen de la 
Philosophie de Bacon.) It is not difficult, however, to see on what 
grounds he endeavoured to justify his hatred. When he wrote, 
the prevailing school of moral philosophy in France was the 
sensational; Garat, Destutt de Tracy, and the other metaphysicians 
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who were then considered as the great authorities in such matters, 
traced their pedigree back through Condillac, Helvetius, and Vol- 
ney to Locke and Bacon. M. de Maistre did not stop to cavil and 
carp at the disciples ; he professed to go back to the fountain head ; 
he made the two greatest of English philosophers responsible for 
the follies of that materialism which was contemporaneous with the 
events of the French Revolution, and the sort of Quixotic heroism 
which led him constantly on, made him imagine that he saw the germs 
of infidelity in the Novum Organum and the Essay on the Human 
Understanding. We do not intend to enter here upon an examination 
of the respective merits of induction and deduction as methods of 
philosophy, but we shall say, that if we were to act according to Count 
de Maistre’s system of criticism, we might, with equal reason, 
ascribe to Descartes the transcendentalism of Schelling, nay, even 
the recent vagaries of Feuerbach and Bruno Bauer. Will any of M. 
de Maistre’s ardent admirers point out to us the passage in which 
Bacon denies the existence of final causes? Far from doing so, he 
acknowledges them most distinctly, but he maintains that they 
should not be substituted, in a philosophical discussion, for efficient 
causes and for physical facts. Bacon was certainly an empiricist in 
metaphysics; but within the limits to which he confined himself, he 
was quite right, and there was nothing exclusive about his views. 
The fact is, that M. de Maistre was a strong Platonist, like his con- 
temporary St. Martin, and deeply plunged, as he always was, in the 
contemplation of first principles, constantly seeking a direct com- 
munication, a direct intercourse with the Almighty, he could not 
bear to hear that knowledge is in anywise accessible to us except as 
immediately coming from God. 

The Sotrées de St. Petersbourg will ever hold a conspicuous rank 
in literature. This is the best known, and certainly the most read- 
able work of the author. It contains a lucid exposition of his doe- 
trines, and we have his own authority to say that it was his favourite 
production. Ina letter to M. Depla, dated December 11, 1820, he 
says, “The Soirées is my favourite work; I have poured into it 
my whole head; thus, sir, you will find there very little, perhaps, 
but certainly everything that know.” The book was never finished ; 
it breaks off in the middle of the last conversation, and was to have 
been completed, according to M. de Maistre’s plan, by a chapter exclu- 
sively devoted to the subject of Russia, in acknowledgment of the 
hospitality which the author had enjoyed in that country. For the 
generality of readers—those who like the graces of the chaste and 
elegant style, even when the pages of the volume bristle with eru- 
dite quotations, the Soirées de St. Petersbourg is a fascinating book. 
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The origin of evil, the beginning of languages, war, why the inno- 
cent suffer for the guilty, the question of sacrifices, the power of 
prayer, such are the various points examined, with a power of reason- 
ing, a vigour of argumentation which excludes neither the flights of 
imagination nor the ornaments of language. The author has adopt- 
ed in his work the form of dialogues or conversations; thus he 
dramatises (so to say) the subject, throws variety into it, and is 
enabled to introduce irony and sarcasm more freely than he could 
have done if he had clothed his ideas in a didactic shape, and pub- 
lished merely a metaphysical treatise. The interlocutors are 
three, a chevalier, a senator, and a count. The chevalier is a 
Frenchman, and a man of the world; he has given very little 
time, as yet, to religious or philosophic subjects, and the little he 
knows on those questions has been supplied by education and common 
sense. Science, philosophy, learning, purified by religion, are person- 
ified in the senator, a Russian nobleman, belonging, of course, to the 
Greek faith, and who sustains with the count the part of chief argu- 
mentator. ‘The count is intended to be the hero, the sage, the 
authority in the book; he is a sort of Christian Plato, ready to solve 
the most arduous problems and to explain the greatest difficulties. 
Between these three persons the conversation is pleasantly carried 
on from one subject to the other, and the reader finds his way, not 
without profit, amid discussions bearing upon the topics most 
important to man. We should not forget to add that the first 
sotrée—a species of preliminary and purely descriptive chapter—is 
from the pen of Count Xavier de Maistre, whose exquisite works 
( Voyage autour de ma Chambre, le Lépreux de la Cité d’ Aoste, etc.) 
have secured for him the very first rank in the walks of a lighter sort 
of literature. 

We have now noticed the principal works of Count de Maistre, 
and we have taken the opportunity of stating the leading points in 
his scheme. It embraces, as the reader will perceive, two distinct 
sets of ideas. We have, first, a system of theodicy grounded upon 
the doctrines of the Church, and in connexion with this system, 
we have, secondly, a plan of theocracy or hierodicy, which is nothing 
else but logical Ultramontanism, and the objections to which are 
those old charges forming the bone of contention between the 
spiritual and the civil power. In a world disfigured and corrupted 
by the fall, man has no right to happiness taken in a general sense; 
for the same reason, he is not justified in claiming social happiness 
as his due, and human rulers, by applying punishment where a 
fault has been committed, only imitate the HEAVENLY Kurva, 
their model and their type. While exercising their authority 
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earthly governors may fall into mistake, consequently the people 
may have just reason to complain; but of the two only ways of 
redress open to them, neither is justifiable. The intervention of 
the multitude in the discussion of the laws, ends in naught but 
confusion ; the attempt to obtain redress by main force, the intro- 
duction of the revolutionary principle, is still worse. In such an 
extremity, what is to be done? “Why,” replies De Maistre, “appeal 
to the pope as the representative of God, and clothed with the 
absolute power of the Almighty.” This is, certainly, a compendious 
way of settling difficulties, and would, no doubt, have a happy 
issue, if only the nations of the earth could be prevailed upon to 
accept the pontiff’s arbitrage; and if, besides, some means were 
devised of settling the difficulties of the Bishop of Rome himself, 
when, as is sometimes the case, he happens to fall out with his own 
temporal subjects. 

But we must now bring our biographical narrative to a conclusion. 
It will be easily imagined that Count de Maistre, by his character, 
his genius, and the nature of his political views, became an oracle 
of political wisdom both at St. Petersburg and among the débris 
of the French nobility scattered throughout Europe. Questions on 
internal policy, on public education, on finances, were sent to him 
from all parts, and there exists still, in manuscript, an important 
memorial connected with the administration of Russia, which the 
count drew up at the request of government. Louis XVIII. 
returned him formal thanks in a letter dated 1804, for his work on 
the French Revolution; Napoleon struck off his name from the list 
of French emigrants, and allowed him full liberty to return to France, 
and remain in the service of the King of Sardinia, retaining all the 
employments and decorations he might have received from his sov- 
ereign. These marks of favour, however, were respectfully declined. 

The events of 1814, by destroying the colossal power of Bonaparte, 
brought about the realization of Count de Maistre’s wishes : they 
also added much to his domestic happiness. He had now the com- 
fort of meeting his wife and children, from whom he had been so 
long separated; one of his daughters, Constance, he had left, as we 
have seen, at Chambéry, an infant in her cradle, twenty years before, 
under the care of her grandmother. He found her now grown up 
to womanhood, and this reunion repaid him amply for all the pri- 
vations and hardships he had, in company with so many others, 
been compelled to endure. 

M. de Maistre was strongly attached to Russia; he prolonged 
his residence there even after political circumstances had occurred 
which facilitated his return to his native country; but when the 
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Emperor Alexander determined upon outlawing the Jesuits, the 
great champion of Ultramontanism protested, by his departure, 
against what he believed to be an act of unwarrantable authority ; 
he solicited from his own sovereign, and obtained his recall. As an 
acknowledgment for his valuable services, the King of Sardinia 
named him, at the same time, minister of state, and first president 
in the Supreme Court of Chancery. 

On the 27th of May, 1817, Count de Maistre bade a final adieu 
to Russia, and after a few weeks’ stay in Paris he arrived at Turin, 
August 22. His strong constitution was already breaking down, 
and he was beginning to pay the penalty of the unremitting work, 
both of mind and of body, which had marked the greater part of his 
life. It is very probable, besides, that his death was hastened by 
the intense disappointment he felt at seeing the destinies of the 
counter-revolution entrusted to those who, according to the strong 
but just expression of an acute observer, n’ont rien oublié ni rien 
appris. This disappointment is evident in his correspondence; the 
following quotations will make it quite clear; to M. de Marcellus 
he writes : “ Other thorns are rending my heart; my mind feels the 
effects of them; from being small it has become null; hic jacet ; but 
I die with Europe; I am going to the grave in good company.” A 
letter written in 1818, and which has not been published, gives us 
this curious sentence : 


“ Several persons have done me the honour to make the same question that 
I read in your letter. ‘ Why do you not write on the present state of things ?” 
I always return the same answer. In the days of the canaillocracy, I could, 
at my own risk and peril, tell those inconceivable sovereigns the truth, but 
now those who are in error are too highly born for it to be possible to speak 
the truth to them. The Revolution is far more terrible now than in Robes- 
pierre’s time: as it has risen, it has become more refined. The difference is 
the same as between mercury and corrosive sublimate.” 


We shall borrow our account of M. de Maistre’s last days upon 
earth from the biographical sketch which his son Rodolph has pre- 
fixed to the posthumous works of our Ultramontane publicist : 


“ His intellectual labours, his mental fatigues and afflictions of heart had, by 
degrees, worn out a most robust constitution. ‘The death of his brother Andrew, 
Bishop of Aoste, a prelate as much distinguished by his virtues as by his talents, 
and which took place in 1818, was a most severe blow to the count. From 
that period his health, which had resisted the climate of St. Petersburg as well 
as that of Sardinia, became precarious; his gait, too, was unsteady; his head 
alone retained all its vigour and freshness ; and he continued to despatch busi- 
ness with his wonted diligence. At the beginning of 1821, when secret 
rumours prognosticated the revolutionary ferment of that year in Piedmont, 
Count de Maistre assisted at a council of ministers, when important changes 
in the legislation were discussed. His opinion was, that the alterations mooted 
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were useful, perhaps even necessary; but that the moment was unseasonable 
for their introduction. He warmed by degrees, and pronounced a lengthened 
speech. His last words were: ‘Gentlemen, the ground is trembling under 
our feet, and you would fain build.’ 

“ On February 26th, 1821, Count de Maistre expired, and the 9th of March 
following the revolution broke out in Piedmont. He was carried off by a 
slow paralysis, after a life of sixty-seven years of labour, suffering, and self- 
devotion. . . . His body rests in the church of the Jesuits at Turin. His wife 
and his grandson have already rejoined him in the cold tomb, or rather in 
the abode of the blessed.” 


We do not pretend, of course, to have given in the above sketch 
a complete analysis of M. de Maistre’s works ; but enough has been 
said to enable our readers to form some estimate of his influence 
and character. Widely as we differ from the view he took 
both of the Church and of its connexion with politics of a temporal 
nature, we admire him as an intellectual giant in his generation. 
Among the Ultramontanist writers of our own days, there is not 
one that has caught the smallest spark of the fire which- glows 
throughout the pages of the Eglise Gallicane and the Soirées 
de Saint Petersbourg. Count de Maistre, as we have seen, com- 
pared the revolutionists of 1818 to “corrosive sublimate;” this 
expression is perfectly applicable to our Veuillots, our Cullens, 
our Nicolardots—those frantic journalists who, although claiming a 


parentage with the Savoyard writer, have naught in common with 
him; for “gall and wormwood” are only poor resources to make up 
for want of faith ; and a cause must be very desperate indeed when 
it can be propped up only by calumny and falsehood. 





Art IV.—THE MONUMENTS OF ATHENS. 


L’ Acropole d’ Athénes. Par E. Bevtf, ancien Membre de |’Ecole d’Athénes, 2 
volumes. Paris: Firmin Didot Fréres. New York: Hector Bossange et 
Fils. 1854, 


The occasion of these volumes—the late recovery of the ancient 
entrance to the memorable citadel of Athens—has fixed the eyes of 
Europe anew upon this focus of antique glories. The contents of 
the publication embrace, however, a good deal more. Besides the 
narrative of his discovery and a succinct sketch of the Acropolis, his- 
torical as well as topographical, the author enters into an artistic 
interpretation of the chief monuments that were deposited in this 
grand sanctuary of Grecian statuary and architecture. 
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We propose to present the public of the New World with a select 
survey of these revelations, both antiquarian and sesthetical; com- 
mencing, however, with what may possibly be no less useful than 
it seems relevant, a slight account of the foundation of the “ French 
School of Art at Athens.” 

This undertaking had its origin in the year 1846, and should be, 
consequently, credited to Louis Philippe or his government. To 
the same government is also due, we think, a like foundation in the 
eternal city, existing earlier, and entitled the “French School of 
Art at Rome.” ‘The common object of both establishments was the 
exploration, archzeological and zesthetical, of the antiquities of those 
two capitals of ancient civilisation. But although this was the true 
import of the measure in itself, it may be doubted whether it was the 
motive of the dynasty of professors that composed Louis Philippe’s 
cabinet : a reminiscence of their former trade, a means of purchas- 
ing rebellious students, a mode of flattering the national vanity, may 
have been elements in the design. Be that, however, as it may, it 
seems quite certain that the noble project did not receive its philo- 
sophic form until 1850, when the President of the Republic organized 
the two schools, enjoining each to present annually to the Academy 
at Paris, a careful report of their local studies, explorations, or dis- 
coveries. As crowning complement to the whole scheme, a publica- 
tion to receive those documents, and all such others, has been insti- 
tuted, called The Archives of Scientific Missions. Few things 
more creditable have been done, thus far, by the government of 
Louis Napoleon. 

The discovery of M. Beulé, who was a member of the School of 
Athens, was presented as the startling subject of one of the afore- 
said reports. The author instantly received the rewards which 
every Frenchman may now be sure of, who contributes somewhat 
to the mental glory of France. Not to speak of “decorations,” his 
book was issued at the expense, or, as expressed with proper deli- 
cacy, “under the auspices,” of the government, and he himself was 
placed in the professional chair of Archeology, left vacant by the 
recent death of the celebrated Raoul Rochette. He has, moreover, 
received signal honours from King Otho of Greece, who had the 
recovered monument inscribed in gold, with a memorial contributed 
by the discoverer, with French apropos, as follows. We trans- 
late the archaic Greek into common English. 

FRANCE 
Has discovered the gate of the Acropolis, 
The walls, the towers, and the staircase. 
1863, Bevif. 
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The Acropolis, which was the nucleus of the ancient city of 
Minerva, arose upon a rock of apparently volcanic origin, protruding 
in isolation from the plain. The summit of this elevation presents 
a table land of oval figure, extending in its longest axis to nine 
hundred feet, while the greatest breadth is not over four hundred. 
The sides are of inaccessible steepness all round, with the exception 
of the west, which presents a gentler acclivity, preparing a natural 
entrance, which was improved by art in after ages. 

The first inhabitants were Cecrops and his Egyptian colony, who 
chose quite naturally, in a foreign and a savage country, this place 
of refuge. ‘The infant city bore, in fact, the proper name of the 
alleged founder. It took, moreover, from an Egyptian denomina- 
tion, the name of Astw, which, while applied to Athens only in an 
individual sense, became a common appellation for cities generally 
in the Greek language; a curious proof of the priority of the 
former city in Grecian annals, as the procession in all naming is 
from the proper to the common. This foreign origin is also seen, 
in fine, in its more familiar and actual name; for the word Athens 
is an inversion of the Egyptian Neith or Netha, who was the god- 
dess adored at Sais, the native district of the founder, Cecrops. 

Athens, then, derived its religion, as well as Greece its civilisation 
—its rudimental civilisation—from the Delta of the Nile. The 
Greeks, however, with the habitual pretension of colonial countries, 
denied all this, and even turned the indebtedness the other way. It 
is insisted by some of their writers, such as Callisthenes and Apol- 
lonius, that it is Sais that was a Greek colony, and its goddess Neith 
the Athenian Pallas. Even Plato relates that Solon, in his voyage 
along the Nile, constrained the priests themselves of Sais to own 
that this was the procession, and that Athens was the older of the 
two cities by a thousand years. But other authors (who, though 
Greek by origin, had the advantage of being brought up, or of long 
sojourn, outside the pale of the thicker national delusion, such as 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pausanias, long an exile) proclaim the 
course of the migration to be to Athens from the Nile. These 
attestations are more than sufficient to dissipate the misty doubt 
which has been cast upon this point of history by the puerilities 
alluded to, and which would offer, if well founded, an objection of 
perplexing gravity to certain principles of the philosophy of history. 

Minerva, who was a symbol of this imported civilisation, was, how- 
ever, not enthroned on the Acropolis without resistance. Neptune 
was a rival candidate for popular adoration. The contest was 
decided by the suffrage of the people, including even the women, as 
was usual in those primitive times. So wisely has De Staél observed, 
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that “itis liberty that is ancient,” and so justly do American women 
assert their claim to this primeval charter! ‘The ladies, then, too, 
being more numerous, as is the rule in modern countries, decided the 
election by a majority of one. But how they voted in a body for 
a candidate of their own sex is less conformable to their reputed 
disposition. Could it have been because Minerva represented 
innovation ? or because she was the special patron of the first of 
female arts, the loom? Interpreters of mythic story do not inform 
us on these grave questions. Respecting Neptune, they say, how- 
ever, that he was the type of a Phoenician colony, which had pre- 
ceded, and was expelled by the Egyptian. But he might better 
have been the type of the aboriginal fishermen, as being the god of 
the sea simply, not of the art of navigation. Thus the contest 
between the two divinities would be symbolical of a transition from 
the ichthyophagous to the agricultural condition of the primitive Atti- 
cans—from the catching of fish to the culture of the olive. Be that, 
however, as it may, the strange conception of the great Minerva, 
combining the attributes of man with the sex and form of woman— 
as her prototype Isis also, that ripest offspring of Egyptian theogony, 
was represented partly woman and partly lion, in the famous sphynx 
—this confusion, which has confounded all the authorities of our 
author, contains an import of deep consistency, but not essential to 
the present purpose. Suffice it that Minerva, having planted on the 
Acropolis an olive-tree in full bearing, (committed to Cecrops and 
his followers, ) the savage nations of the coast of Attica soon settled 
on and around the hill. 

The situation at this epoch is described by Plato (Critias) as 
follows : 

“The artisans and labourers composed the outer range, on the declivity 
which faces the Ilyssus. The warrior caste alone were in possession of the 
summit, within the wall which enclosed the temples of Minerva and of Neptune, 
[for the latter of these deities was admitted into part protectorship, with the 
accession of the native population to the new society: a fact that Justifies the 
foregoing comment as to the import of the myth of Neptune.] They [the war- 
riors| resided on the north side of the hill-top, in houses which they occupied in 
common, exposed to the violence of the winds and watching over their fellow- 
citizens. .°. ... About the centre of the table-land of the Acropolis there 
was a spring, which was afterward, in consequence of earthquakes, almost 


destroyed, but which at that time afforded plenty of wholesome water both 
summer and winter.” 


We note these details as presenting, on a succinct scale, a faithful 
picture of the primitive formation of the communities of mankind, 
in both their social and topographical characteristics. A fountain, 
a fortified stronghold upon an insulated elevation, the artisans on 
the hill-sides, the serfs or labourers in the plain below, the warriors 
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on the summit looking out for the enemy, at whose appearance all 
took refuge, flocks and men, within the fortress. Such, in brief, was the 
economy of the first societies of the early world, an economy which 
has been, in part, repeated by the barbarism of the middle ages. 

With some advances in civilisation, however, the citizens of the 
city ventured down into the circumjacent plain. In the history of 
the Acropolis, this epoch is represented as the foundation of Athens 
by Theseus. Anda foundation it strictly was, in the ancient sense 
of the term city, as denoting the initial form of political organiza- 
tion ; for Theseus, besides leading down from the sides and summit 
of the Acropolis the merely military and colonial conglomeration of 
the inhabitants, collected, also, from the entire territory of Attica, 
the leading families of all the tribes, till then hostile and independ- 
ent, round the sacred hill. Around it, literally in a circle, were 
grouped the edifices of this new city. This gave occasion to a rheto- 
rician to say, that “ Attica was the centre of Greece, Athens the 
centre of Attica, and the Acropolis the centre of Athens.” The 
Acropolis, though thus abandoned, was, however, always called the 
city, the Astu of Cecrops, by the Athenians ; just as the Londoners 
so distinguish the central nucleus of their boundless Babylon, and so 
the Parisians style the sand-bank, a little island of the Seine, which 
was the cradle of their metropolis and the asylum of their ances- 
tors, the feeble Gallic tribe of the Parisii; for river islands were 
sought, like hills, as a sort of natural fortification. 

Another observation, no less pregnant of analogies, will bring 
us to the special subject of the book. The Acropolis of Athens, 
when forsaken by its human citizens, became the sanctuary 
of religion, a sort of city of the gods. ‘This quite spontaneous sub- 
stitution presents the correct explanation of a tradition which seems 
universally misunderstood in ancient religions. Why the divinities 
of all countries should have been supposed to reside on hills, or 
should be worshipped on what even the Bible so often mentions as 
the “high places,” has been accounted for by the design of getting 
nearer the celestial throne. But this solution, in the first place, 
involves a manifest anachronism with regard to all religions except 
the worship of the sun; for in all the other primitive and heathen 
superstitions, there existed no connexion between the firmament and 
heaven. Qn the contrary, their heaven itself, the abode of their 
divinities, was placed upon the very hill-tops, a fact that shows the 
explanation, in the second place, to be absurd. In truth, the wor- 
ship, or the supposed residence of the divinities upon “high places,” 
was but a simple reminiscence of their former occupancy by the 
worshippers, a dim tradition of the religion which then and there was 
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exercised by their progenitors, of whom all traces save the supersti- 
tion have been forgotten. 

The Acropolis, the primitive fortification of which was a wooden 
fence, received, soon after the great epoch of the Thesean centrali- 
zation, its first defences of any architectural solidity. These were 
due to the Pelasgi, the famous builders of those antique walls which, 
from the bulk of the materials, were afterward, by a description of 
induction still in vogue in other matters, deemed the work of giants. 
An exiled colony of these mystic people having been received by the 
Athenians, would reciprocate the hospitality by the protection of their 
skill. Their art was applied principally to the western side, the only 
accessible one. ‘l'hey further levelled the declivity so as to grade it 
into an entrance, which was protected by a succession of nine fortified 
gates, and gave occasion to the well-known term of Enneapylos. 
Such, then, was the entrance which has been recently recovered from 
the mist of doubt wherein the devastations of after ages had left its 
position. 

The first of these disasters was the burning of entire Athens, both 
the old and the new city, by Xerxes and Mardonius. The latter, not 
content with what his master had done by fire, afterward razed walls, 
temples, and private edifices, to the earth. M. Beuleé has found repeat- 
edly, in his excavations of the Acropolis, the smoke-stained frag- 
ments of marble ornaments and shattered pottery that attest this ruin. 
This devastation was soon repaired, however, and, as usual, much 
improvement was made upon the primitive structure by a succession 
of those men of genius who always rise in great emergencies, or rather 
who, on these occasions, can achieve, by works, that public influence 
which the mediocrities, by mere effrontery, obtain habitually from 
public ignorance. ‘The first in order, nor the last in merit, was 
the noble tyranny of the Pisistratidee, who were succeeded by 
Themistocles, by Cimon, and by Pericles. Themistocles was the 
rebuilder of the walls of the Acropolis, which is what we are here 
concerned with especially. A portion had remained, however, on 
the south side, for the hand of Cimon, who was also the generous 
builder of the Long Walls, of the Peecile, of the temple of Theseus, 
of the Gymnasium, of the Gardens of the Academy, &c., &c. Thus 
the aristocratic son of the tyrant Miltiades had been the founder, 
at his own expense, of that great age of Grecian art which the 
democrat Pericles did but continue with the plunder of the allies. 

The Acropolis, thus refortified, and filled with temples and 
with statues, was next invaded by the impious taste of Nero, who 
sent to rifle it for works of art with which to beautify his gold- 
en palace. All the previous Roman masters had treated Athens 
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with veneration, as the mother of their native arts and civilisation. 
Even the impetuous Sylla, in the heat of victory and exasperation, 
directed that “the living should be pardoned for the sake of the 
dead :” but Nero was not Roman in even his vices. After Nero 
came the Christians, who, in their iconoclastic zeal, were even more 
destructive; they not only destroyed the statues, but demolished 
all the temples except the Erectheion and Parthenon, converted sub- 
sequently into churches, the latter dedicated, by an easy transition, 
to the Virgin Mary. ‘To the Christians succeeded Alaric and his 
less barbarous barbarians ; for the latter did, according to the best 
authorities, but little damage, and had the grace to get affrighted 
by a vision of Minerva. The fortifications, also, of the Acropolis, 
like the temples, underwent a transformation in the twelfth cen- 
tury, by the direction of its feudal masters, the Frank and Floren- 
tine ‘“ Dukes of Athens.’ Finally came the Turks under Moham- 
med II., who converted the famous entrance of the Propyleea into a 
fortress, as they did the Parthenon, that shrine successively of both 
the heathen and the Christian virgins, into a mosque, and the Eree- 
theion into a harem ! 

It is beneath these devastations upon devastations of thirty cen- 
turies, that M. Beulé has discovered the principal entrance to the 
Acropolis. His excavations had laid open, in May, 1852, at the 
distance of sixty feet in direct front of the Propyleea, the remnant 
of some Pelasgic constructions. This piece of wall seemed to be a 
parapet intended to support a staircase. ‘The stones were cut polyg- 
onally, and flattened on the sides, so as to fit on to each other, 
uncemented, with much exactness. On this account the work was 
doubted to be Pelasgic, and was thought even Roman. But the author, 
who held the opposite opinion, soon found the proof. Pursuing the 
winding which was indicated by a turn in the supposed parapet, the 
excavations were pushed below the soil of Cimon and of Peri- 
cles, where appeared, in fact, the track-indented pathway of three 
thousand years ago, along the living rock of the Acropolis. The 
indentations had been cut, originally, in the simple shape of foot- 
holds, but were afterward worn into round holes by the hoofs of 
animals ascending for security or for sacrifice. The way itself, 
about a yard wide, meandered round the interfering obstacles, which 
is another characteristic of its antiquity. Thus, even in cities, the 
oldest streets present this serpentine irregularity; it may be wit- 
nessed in our own upstart New-York, in Pearl-street for instance, 
of which the only engineer was probably a cow-path through the 
thicket. M. Beulé proves, by multiplied and much more dignified 
considerations, the strict identity of his discovery with the old ave- 
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nue of the Acropolis. But the discussion is too long, as well as too 
intricate and erudite, to be delineated in a summary appreciable by 
our readers. We can but recommend the studious to the pages of 
the work, and to the set of fine engravings that elucidate them topo- 
graphically. 

Coming now to what will probably be more agreeable, our third 
division, which regards the explanation and esthetics of the monu- 
ments, we are encountered on the threshold by the problem of the 
Propylea. ‘lhe destination of this famous structure is known to be 
a modern mystery. M. Beulé, in enumerating the conjectures, puts 
these queries: “Is it simply a monument of ornamentation? Does 
it involve a religious idea? Is it but a work of fortification and 
defence? Does it, in a word, belong to the civil, to the religious, or 
to the military architecture of the Greeks?” (Vol. i, p. 184.) 

“'To the religious,” says Spon, a French writer of the seventeenth 
century, who cried, on seeing the Propylea, “ There, undoubtedly, 
is a Greek temple.” Col. Leake, the English traveller, a high author- 
ity, at least in London, is, on the contrary, of the opinion that it 
was a work of fortification. ‘The learned Burnouf maintained, it 
seems, the same construction, but for reasons of philosophy, which, 
says our author, do not hold of art. We must remark, that if they 
do not, the fault is not in their philosophy, but, on the contrary, in 
the want of it, as will be indicated in this instance. M. Beulé, in 
fact, refutes them, as he does also those of Leake, which, by a natural 
illusion, are drawn from military strategy. A gallant colonel could 
have scarce done otherwise than, like the mirror of knight-errantry, 
behold in every dubious edifice a giant enemy or a fortress. But M. 
Beulé pronounces equally against the second of the suppositions, 
assigning to the Propylea a religious object, at least in idea; and 
here he will, we think, be found in error. His own hypothesis is, 
that the structure was one of simple “decoration,” and he quite 
properly proceeds to justify it first by reference to history. 

Egypt, he reminds us, built propylea long before Greece, and was 
in this, as in so many other things, most probably the Greek model. 
The most remarkable had been erected, as Herodotus informs us, 
to Minerva (alias Isis) at Sais: "Ev Lai rp ’AOnvaiy IporbAaa, Ke. 
Now this expression must import the structure to front the temple 
of the goddess; for, on the one hand, this famous edifice was too 
notorious to need special mention; and, on the other, it was implied 
sufficiently in the term “ propyleea ;” for to dedicate a door-front or 
an entrance to Minerva or Isis, could surely refer only to the éemple 
of the divinity. But the importance of this remark, which M. Beulé 
overlooks, perhaps, as hostile to his hypothesis, will be apparent by- 
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and-by. There were also, he tell us, propylea at Persepolis ; and 
here, he owns, they were attached to palaces, immediately, or at a 
small distance. In fine, there was in Greece, besides the specimen 
in question, a propylzeum before the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, and 
built, it is to be observed, by the same author, namely, Pericles ; 
from which might be inferred a certain kinship of destination; 
and there was another before the temple of Minerva at Sunium, &e. 
It is also true, that there were propylea in Greece and elsewhere, 
attached to secular localities or edifices, as at Athens to the Agoras, 
and at Pompeii to the Forum. But, aside from the consideration 
that these were primitively sacred places, the latter class of propylea 
were all posterior and merely imitative. This is owned, indeed, 
expressly by M. Beulé himself, who even touches on the reason in 
the following maladroit remarks: 

“ The character of monument is decided in the popular fancy by tradition, 
and especially by habit. So true is this, that it is often an affair of mere con- 
vention, that the Greek temple, which used to speak to the devotion of the 
ancients, is sometimes destined by the moderns, when they construct the like, 
for profane uses. How is it possible to throw a religious respect around a 
monument, seen to precede indifferently a temple, a fortification, a place of 
public assemblage, and even a market ?”—P. 190. 

And yet, despite this recognition of anachronistic interpretations, 
and the facts he cites, which own the earlier propyleea all to be attach- 
ed to temples, M. Beulé has the courage to proclaim that that of the 
Acropolis “ has nothing of a religious intention, although serving as 
an entrance to the grand sanctuary of Athenian religion.” We need 
no more to prove the contrary than his own facts and his own 
reflexions, placed in order by the true philosophy of architecture ; 
for we are also engaged to show, in opposition to his judgment and to 
the example of Burnouf, that the fine arts do not escape philosophy. 

This supreme arbiter, in fact, informs us, that the first structures 
of a religious character must have been tombs, as is implied in the 
generic import of the term monument ; their earliest form, as being 
the easiest, was the pyramidal. Being, of course, consecrated only 
to patriarchs, to princes, or to heroes, they would become, in course 
of time, a place of concourse and of worship, by the same process of 
superstition which raised the inmate into a god. The ceremonial 
of this public worship would suggest the requisite of a new struc- 
ture for the oblation of the sacrifices and reception of the idol! 
Hence the temple, which was first a chamber superadded to the 
tomb, a combination which returned duly with the barbarism of 
the middle ages, in the steeple-fronted churches of the Gothic order. 
But as the primitive barbarians had not the art or the example 
whereby to make the temple large enough for the admission of the 
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worshippers, they were obliged to push it back, and leave between 
it and the monument an enclosed court, for the reception of the 
faithful. 

The same necessity, produced by inability to make a doorway 
through the monument which would be wide enough for the conven- 
ience of such a crowd, suggested also the expedient of a second pyramid 
at such adistance as to shape a gateway of the requisite dimensions. 
How, then, to fill up the void above would be a problem for after 
ages. The first condition, it was obvious, must be to truncate the 
two pyramids, which thus assumed, according to diameter, the 
guise of towers or of rude columns, the latter being, in fact, the 
origin of the most primitive (the Doric) shaft; the former, that, per- 
haps, of the two towers which flank the old Pelasgic entrance or 
propylza, and which are the witnesses of M. Beulé’s own discovery. 
The difficulty still remaining would be twofold: first, to place a 
stone lintel of length and strength enough on these abutments ; and, 
secondly, to ease the pressure which would thus be aggravated ruin- 
ously in falling at an acute angle upon their conical inclinations. A 
remedy that might present itself to the most simple observation 
would serve to obviate the two obstacles at once: it was but to fancy 
the mere inversion of the obliquity of the abutments ; or, in other 
words, to conceive an intermediate pyramid in vacuo. This dispo- 
sition of the jambs would at the same time abridge the lintel, and 
bring its pressure, on the contrary, within the perpendicular. But 
how to execute the fancy would, in those times, be the rub. 

For this, however, there was also quite at hand an obvious model. 
The inclination of the pyramids, which was to be reversed, was 
wrought itself by the retreat of each successive layer of stones, as 
may be witnessed even in the acme of this mode of structure on the 
Nile. In order, therefore, to slope inward, instead of sloping 
outward, it was only necessary to convert the retrocessions into 
projections. But this again, when carried too far, shows its weak- 
ness and its inconveniences in throwing the pressure on the mere 
projection, and narrowing too much the door above; inconvenien- 
ces exactly equal, though exactly opposite to the preceding. And 
we may add, that it was only through a long succession of 
such oscillations that men atiained the perpendicular in masonry. 
In the meantime, however, and subsidiarily, the lintel too was 
changing. The contrivance which at last allowed it to extend to 
jambs completely vertical, was the surmounting it with two long 
stones, that, resting endwise on its two extremities, were laid 
together at the top, so as to form with it a triangle, which, like a 
wedge, would split the pressure, and slide it off on the abutments. 
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But this triangle was again, we see, a repetition of the pyramid, a 
bare accumulation of the same inevitable type. And even to the 
present day, what thus was born of a rude necessity, is made the 
ornament and ensign of the Doric order of architecture, and some- 
times copied by the later styles, in the triangulation of the front- 
isptece / 

We might go on to show how nature aided human imbecility in 
passing also from this stage to the conception of the arch; how the 
two sides of the triangle were broken gradually into higher poly- 
gons, until they finally evanished into a curve. But we are afraid 
of being already half suspected by our shrewder readers of merely 
weaving them an idle phantasy in stone. ‘I'hey can, however, rest 
assured that facts on record in the same material, attest each step 
of this deduction to the letter. Existing relics of the ancient Doric 
in Egypt, Europe, and Asia Minor, which M. Beulé computes at 
thirty, and conceives to represent its whole progression, exhibit 
still the various forms above assigned, beyond the pyramids, which, 
in their junction with the temple, survive in India alone. We 
have, however, sketched their genesis only for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the test of history, the principles wherewith to solve 
this last relation, whereby to show the Propylaea to be essentially, 
although detached, not only part, but even the progenitor of the 
temple. 

The separation of the Athenian specimen is, then, an argument 
of no avail, although it was the chief among the “ philosophical ” con- 
siderations of Burnouf. “ What constitutes the Greek temple,” says 
this eminent philologist, “is, above all, the vadc, that is to say, the en- 
closed hall, often inaccessible to the vulgar, and containing the statue 
of the god. In the Propylza there is nothing that resembles a vadc,” 
&c. Now, the answer is, that there is nothing which resembles a vad¢ 
in the towers or pyramids that formed the entrance to certain ancient 
Indian temples, since the temple proper, the shrine, or vadc, was placed 
aloof across a long court-yard; but yet we know, from other speci- 
mens of the same country still more ancient, that the two struc- 
tures had been originally one. To recognise, in fact, the full analogy 
of the Propyleea with the former instance, we need but fancy the 
intermediate part of the Acropolis to be a court-yard to the Parthe- 
non and Erectheion, placed at the opposite extremity. Nor will 
this effort strain the fancy beyond the limits of frequent fact, the en- 
tire summit being, as we have seen, but nine hundred by four hundred 
feet. ‘The utmost distance that thus could separate the temples 
from the entrance would not be greater than is observed, if we mis- 
take not, in some Indian cases. 1t would, at all events, be but pro- 
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portionate to the plurality of the divinities, the multitude of the 
worshippers, and thus the number of the doorways, of which, in fact, 
no fewer than five have been laid open in the Propylza. In fine, if, 
going a little further, we conceive this intermediate space as very 
naturally covered in, for the mere shelter of the votaries, the propy- 
Jeeum would be then admitted to be not merely a religious edifice, but 
part and parcel of the corresponding temple. Now this precisely is 
what is done in the following epoch of architecture, as represented 
by the churches of Christianity. Here the elements progressively 
developed are synthetized by simply filling up the middle term of 
the series. For the porch or vestibule is but the propyleum ; the 
nave or body but the covered court-yard ; the sanctuary, inaccessi- 
ble to the vulgar, at the other end, and where the host, or (with the 
Hebrews) the ark of the covenant was deposited, but the shrine or 
vaoc that contained the idol of heathenism. Accordingly, the Prot- 
estants, in their rejection of all idolatry, have disused also this third 
section of the edifice. 

We now submit, then, with all reasonable deference to M. Beulé, 
that true philosophy zs strictly applicable to the arts and to their arch- 
seology, and that it alone can explain consistently the facts which 
he himself adduces. One, however, of these facts has, we perceive, 
escaped our survey, and from its character might be suspected to be 
overlooked through sly design. It is the instance of the propylea 
fronting palaces in Persepolis. Here, assuredly, (it will be urged 
against our explanation,) there was no temple connected with them, 
either mediately or immediately. The answer is, that there was a 
temple, not, indeed, in name, but in effect and nature. ‘The palace 
of the Persian monarchs, those divine “ children of the sun,” and 
living idols of their slavish subjects, was a structure awfully relig- 
ious. Accordingly, in Egypt, where the Pharaohs were regarded 
similarly, it is shown that the royal palaces were often blended with 
the temple; that is to say, were an expansion of the sanctuary or 
vaoc. Antiquarians have aptly termed these mongrel edifices 
“temple palaces.” ‘Thus the porch, or propyleea, both derivatively 
and directly, would be still in character before the palaces of Persep- 
olis, and what appeared a real objection becomes a curious con- 
firmation. 

Nor would this character be less established with regard to the 
Athenian structure, though it were certain that the purposes of the 
builder had been something else. A monument derives its charac- 
ter, not from the motives of the founder, but from the nature and the 
history of its kind. Men build, besides, by imitation, without any 
distinct destination. But, moreover, as far as Pericles had any such 
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in the work in question, all probabilities combine to show it to have 
been religious. In the first place, the Propylzea was expressly dedi- 
cated to Minerva, which would be decisive, if that virile goddess did 
not offer also a phase of war. But the same statesman built an almost 
equally magnificent one to Ceres, with regard to whom there is no 
place for ambiguity. Then, again, we need not mention as being 
due to him the Parthenon, that metropolitan fane of Athens and of 
art. In short, the better portion (if our memory does not deceive 
us) of the monuments that glorify his splendid government, were 
religious. Not that Pericles, in probability, had much more faith 
in the Virgin Pallas than Louis Napoleon in the Virgin Mary when he 
sent her portraits to his Black Sea fleet; but in his quality of adroit 
demagogue, he would combine in his expenditures the two-fold object 
of providing for the support and gratifying the superstition of the 
Demos. 

Thus the personal intentions of the founder, though not essential, 
contribute also their attestation to the religious nature of the Propy- 
la. Having now, we trust, established what the meaning of the 
structure was, we need not prove that it was not what M. Beulé has 
imagined. A learned error is, however, always worth the trouble 
of refuting. M. Beulé’s mistake consists in holding that the monu- 
ment in question was a work of “decoration, and nothing more.” 
Now this (we say it with no incivility) is a plain absurdity, and 
nothing less. ‘There never yet has been erected an integral edifice 
for such a purpose. ‘The very notion of “decoration” is purely 
accessory and adventitious, and implies essentially a groundwork 
of utility. So true is this, that the very ornaments themselves 
have sprung from coarse utilities. ‘I'o keep within the art before us, 
and even within the instances above suggested, have we not seen the 
main ornament, that decks especially the Doric frontispiece, to have 
pgoceeded from the rude triangular apposition of three long stones, 
which formed the old Pelasgic lintel, and was the germ of the 
arch? Also, that the Doric column had its ideal origin in the tu- 
mular pyramid, of which the angles, duly multiplied with its pro- 
gression to rotundity, as were the sides of the triangle in advancing 
toward the arch, are still repeated in the fluting, which is a further 
decoration? It might be added, that the grooves of the triglyph, 
another ornament of the same style, began with being but simple 
channels to let off the rain-water from the eaves, &c., Kc. 

Nay, not alone the “ decorations ” of this and all the arts called fine, 
but, we insist, those arts themselves, repose upon extraneous grounds, 
are but the blossoms of some useful art, which gives them origin and 
import. For instance, poetry was originally, in reality, a mnemo- 
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techny; music, an integral portion of the art of war, and perhaps of 
medicine; painting had its single prototype in hieroglyphic writing, 
and sculpture was an offshoot of the same commemorative artifice. 
In architecture, we have seen that the requisite of sheltering the wor- 
shippers, whose introduction in the early temple would have been 
regarded as a profanation, produced the intermediate structure that 
joined the portal and the sanctuary, and brought the religious depart- 
ment of the art to its highest magnificence. But we must stop; for 
examples would be endless as they are needless. The conclusion is, 
that “decoration” cannot be the object of any edifice, nor even the 
intrinsic end of the decorations themselves. That M. Beulé should 
have come to think so, must be the result of his avowed system of 1n- 
terpreting the arts by “ imagination” instead of philosophy. But with 
his youth and his sagacity, he may work off this vulgar error. Even 
already, his mistake, we are inclined to think, is partly verbal ; he half 
confounds imagination with the philosophy of imagination. It is 
true, the multitude, both rude and learned, take these terms to be 
incompatible. Philosophy to such is but a starch and stately 
pedantry, that must not stoop from cloudy questions and traditional 
procedures ; the foregoing use of it they would consider but a mere 
effort of imagination. In reality, however, that philosophy is the 
profoundest which explains alike the first puerilities and the highest 
perfections of the human mind; and in the former task, philosophy 
attains the truth, only by a power of reassuming the mental childhood 
of the species. But M. Beule will be found less faulty in his 
zesthetical exercitations, which compose our last division of remark. 

The well-known preference of the Athenians for the Propylea he 
explains as follows: 


“Tn fact, the structure had been singularly fitted to affect the Greeks by 
the novelty, the originality of the style. The Parthenon was at least equal 
to it in beauty, in perfection. But, constructed in accordance with the ordin- 
ary rules, it did not differ from the Doric temples which were so commen 
throughout Greece, save in the choice of the materials, in the finish of the details, 
in certain ideal proportions, in those shadings which are prized by artists, but 
do not equally impress the public. The Greeks, though so devoted to tradi- 
tion in the matter of art, were of necessity, like all men, sensible to novelty. 
Whereas, in the Propylwa, this novelty was of a nature to satisfy, moreover, all 
the exigences of right reason, all the delicacies of the love of the beautiful. The 
fine disposition of the edifice, full of movement and as if theatrical; a simplicity 
which did not even ask the ornaments of sculpture, and left the whole effect 
to the mere lines and the proportions; the blending and the happy harmony 
of a diversity of orders ; the difficulties not only vanquished, but converted into 
brilliant merits, here are what commanded admiration; and when to these 
was added the mysterious charm of originality, the admiration attained the 
highest degree of intensity.”—Vol. i, p. 168. 


This explanation of the Greek preference may be accepted as just 
in general, though certain incidents of the exposition recall the errors 
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above refuted. The “Greek attachment to tradition in the matter 
of the arts” was, in reality, but Greek impotency of invention; or, 
to speak more justly, the common impotency of the primitive intel- 
ligence, from which the faculty of real invention was but just emerging 
in even the Greeks. And this, accordingly, is what explains their 
admiration of originality. For innovations against people’s preju- 
dices or attachments are not apt to ravish them; they, on the con- 
trary, provoke displeasure and persecution. But it is otherwise 
with innovations on their passive ignorance and conscious impotency, 
innovations which they would desire, but feel incompetent to make 
themselves; and hence the rapture of the savage at all artificial novelty. 
Hence, also, the admiration of the still primitive, though polished 
Greeks, for this initial intermixture of the lonic with the Dorie 
order, the latter, purely, being the sacramental style of sacerdotal 
building. 

Does not this circumstance, again, evince, in opposition to M. 
Beule, the destination which we have assigned to the Propylea? For 
in this edifice the sacerdotal or Doric order is the ruling element ; 
whereas, if ornament had been the object, the [onic graces must at 
least predominate. Nay, even to the small extent in which the lat- 
ter have been blended, M. Beulé owns their presence to be due to 
a masonic exigence : the central door, which was supported by the only 
Ionic columns employed in the building, was too lofty for the squat 
proportions of the Doric shaft that served the side-doors. The 
“happy harmony of orders” was not, then, invention, but the want 
of it; the deviation from the sacred style was not innovation, but 
resistance to it, and thus affords another argument for the religious 
destination of the Propylza; in fine, the mixture was not for 
“decoration,” but from necessity! Might not, however, this latter 
circumstance receive a plausible extenuation from the theory above 
propounded of the Propylea? Viewing this structure as a general 
entrance to the entire sanctuary of the Acropolis, an ideal portion 
of the two great temples of the guardian deities of Athens, was it 
not natural that the two orders, adopted severally in shrines—to wit, 
the Doric in the Parthenon and the Ionic in the Erectheion—should 
be proportionally represented in the common vestibule or porch? 
For, accidentally or otherwise, the relative magnitude of the two 
temples was about the measure of the mixture of the two orders 
in the Propylea. This explanation would tell equally, of course, 
with that advanced by M. Beulé, against the merits of his own 
hypothesis of simple decoration. And, in conclusion, the passage 
cited presents another self-conviction, where the monument is 


recognised as “ without ornaments or sculpture.” What! a struc- 
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ture erected “solely for decoration,” left without ornaments! But 
we have dealt at undue length upon this problem of the Propyleea. 

The Parthenon presents another problem, which is no less interest- 
ing and disputed. “It is a curious fact,” says M. Beulé, “ that for nu- 
merous generations, and more especially during the past half century, 
the Parthenon should have been visited by so many travellers, 
should have been sketched, measured, and analysed by so many artists, 
without any of them perceiving the most surprising of its beauties.” 
We think, for our part, it is not curious, but very common, at least 
with travellers, who look at such things, not with their own eyes, but 
through those of canting connoisseurship. As to the undetected 
beauty, it is “the curve or inclination given to all the great lines 
considered usually to be quite straight, from the steps on which the 
temple rests to the entablature that crowns it, from the columns of 
the peristyle to the walls of the shell.” ‘This, which is a truly 
curious fact, was first discovered in 1837, by Mr. Penthorne, an 
English architect. 

But the discoverer ascribed it, not to principle, but to accident; he 
thought it caused by the explosion of the Turkish powder magazine, 
that ruined the body of the temple in the seventeenth century. The 
following year two German architects took up the study of the 
question with the speculative confidence of their country, and insist- 
ed that the thing was far too systematic for a violent accident. A 
short time after came a Frenchman, with his precise and pictorial 
powers, and sketched, in all its antique curvatures, a Restoration 
of the Parthenon. About this time another Frenchman, the late 
Burnouf, already cited, essayed a philosophic explanation in the 
Deux Mondes.* “'To the eye,” says he, “as to science, the stabili- 
ty of bodies is augmented with the extension of the base . . . Phidias 
[he should have said Ictinus, the true architect] gave, therefore, to 
his temple the form of a truncated pyramid. He inclined toward 
one another the walls of the shell; the columns of the peristyle were 
swerved toward the interior, and especially the corner columns, on 
which the edifice seemed to repose.” The object of the singularity 
was, then, according to this theorist, to simply insure strength or its 
appearance. 

Subsequently, Mr. Penrose, another British architect, was sent 
officially, to make a thorough exploration of the subject. The result 
was published in 1851, in a book which, we remember, made no 
stall sensation in London, and is called “Principles of Athenian 
Architecture.” A juster title would be, however, “ Statistics of 
the Parthenon,” if we may judge from the indulgent indications of 


*° For December, 1847. 
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M. Beulé. The entire building, says the latter, with perhaps a touch 
of sneer, is measured, analyzed, and cyphered to the ten-thousandth 
ofa fraction. ‘Thus we know what is the exact quantity of the con- 
vexity of the plinth, of the steps, of the friezes, and the frontispieces ; 
also of the diminution in the diameter of the column from the 
clumsier archetype of the previous ages of the Doric; further, of 
the inclination of the entire colonnade toward the imaginary centre of 
the monument; finally, we know how, on the contrary, the upper 
portions, the abaci, the capitals, the cornices, lean outward. All 
this, says our roguish Frenchman, will be found totalled up and noted 
“like a musical composition,” in the book of Mr. Penrose. 

But Mr. Penrose throws no light, it seems, upon the principles of 
all these details, although such was the promise of his title, and the 
purpose of his mission : a circumstance quite as characteristic of his 
English nationality as the accuracy of his measurements. He even 
renounces the attempt in express terms. “I shall content myself,” 
says he, “with suggesting an explanation in each particular case, 
without attempting anything so difficult, and probably so vain, as to 
search for a theory embracing all the cases.” A general theory he 
does, however, (M. Beulé says, ) sometimes attempt, and one which is, 
it must be owned, commodiously comprehensive. The whole thing 
is, he supposes, an affair of sentiment or taste, diversifiable with the 
different architects and advances of the art, and drawn in no wise 
from methodical theory or from tradition. Here is certainly, we see, a 
summary and sovereign expedient for the solution of “each particu- 
lar case ;” that is, if particular cases could be explained except by 
general principles. But if Mr. Penrose can give us nothing but real 
negation of all principle, in explanation of the origin of the disposi- 
tion, he goes more learnedly to work in theorizing upon its object. 

The speculation of Burnouf above recited had been published 
some three or four years before the work of Mr. Penrose, and so 
the latter could not overlook or well evade a trial in turn. He 
seems, however, too ripe an architect, and too indifferent an archee- 
ologist, not to reject both the conception and the explanation of the 
French writer. ‘The mere notion of comparing the Parthenon to a 
“truncated pyramid” must shock the plumb-line pragmatism of 
the artist and the Englishman; and it must do so the more violently, 
seeing that Burnouf assigned no better reason than the untenable 
consideration of strength. Strength was manifestly not the object 
in an edifice of that description, and the more especially since its ap- 
pearance involves a sacrifice of grace and elegance. Mr. Penrose 
was therefore justified in looking elsewhere for the motive; though 
not exactly, we think, in finding it in the discoveries of modern phys- 
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ics. After going into a disquisition on the mechanism of the eye, 
on its distortion, (a point still doubtful, ) of the real relations of the 
objects seen, and the correction thereto administered by the judg- 
ment, he concludes that the employment of the sloping lines in the 
Greek monuments must have been meant to spare this trouble to 
the judgment of the gazers! “It is difficult to imagine any other 
reason for those deviations than that they were intended as optical 
corrections, or as corrections of certain influences about to be con- 
sidered, which tend to make the apparent differ from the real,” p. 77. 
Talk of Manchester machinery and its labour-saving exploits, and 
of the optical discoveries of Newton and his successors, which leave 
the judgment at its old task-work of correcting our perverse eyes ; 
while mere artists, and even mechanics of sense, two and a half 
thousand years ago, knew how to give it quite a holiday in the con- 
templation of the public monuments. And this is, seriously, the 
emissary sent from London to the Acropolis, to solve a difficulty of 
philosophical archeology ! 

Mr. Penrose has, however, made a species of discovery no less 
characteristic of his countrymen than the statistics ; for English- 
men, if not philosophers, are well-crammed “classical scholars.” 
He was the first, it seems, to cite from Cicero a really curious 
passage, which attests the curvature in question to have been general 
among the ancients. The great advocate, in one of his orations 
against Verres, recites an anecdote to bring contempt as well as 
criminality upon the plundering praetor. ‘He (Verres) arrives in 
the temple of Castor. He casts his eyes around it; he sees the 
ceiling richly decorated, and the whole complete and new. He 
turns round, and asks what he is todo? Whereupon one of the gang 
of vagabonds whom he has boasted of keeping round him, says to 
him: ‘ You, Verres, have nothing to get done here, unless, perhaps, 
you wish to make the columns perpendicular. This man, entirely 
destitute of-every sort of knowledge, asks what it is ‘to make a per- 
pendicular?’ He is told that in a temple there is usually not one 
column which does not deviate from the vertical line. ‘A capital 
idea,’ he cries ; ‘let the columns be made perpendicular.’” Is it not 
singular that the extension of the practice of inclination, attested so 
authentically, because incidentally, in this witty story, should not 
have hinted to Mr. Penrose some more uniform cause than taste ? 

We now proceed to M. Beulé himself, and his solution, which 
the reader is requested to peruse attentively, in the following pas- 
sage: “The vertical curves in question,” says he, “are of a foreign 
origin, and traceable historically to the temples of high antiquity. 
The swelling of the columns, and the affectation of the pyramidal 
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form, are the secret of all the deviations from the perpendicular. 
These traditions were brought from Egypt into Greece with the 
Doric order, as the lonic, with its elegant richness, was brought 
from Asia. The most ancient of the temples of Greece, of Sicily, 
and of Italy, are those whose columns have the broadest conicality. 
Even the base of the doors is widened in obedience to the Doric 
rule, at Mycenze, a Homeric city. As the shells of the temples of 
these remote ages are all fallen, we are unable to judge directly of 
their inclination. But had it not existed—which I do not believe— 
it would be natural that a more delicate degree of art should create 
it, in order that the lines should all have a common tendency to- 
ward the pyramid. It is to be remarked that, in the progress of its 
refinement, the Doric architecture diminished gradually its clumsy 
columns ; which is a proof that the age of Pericles, so far from being 
the first inventor, reduced the measure of this pyramidal protuber- 
ance to just proportions. It was a tradition that was respected, 
because it gave the edifice a character of strength and stability, but 
only by modifying the proportions so as to substitute a virile grace 
for heaviness. As to the contrary inclination of the cornices, the 
pediments, &c., which, instead of leaning inward upon the centre, 
incline outward, it would be difficult to bring it under the theory of 
‘optical corrections.’ I see a reason for it quite simple, too simple, 
perhaps, to be admitted: it is, that those upper‘portions bore the 
ornaments and painting. Instead, then, of receding from the eye by 
following the pyramidal slope, it would be natural that they should 
counteract it, and, by advancing toward the spectator, present him 
all the details of their decoration.” 


This is certainly a great advance on the refinements of Mr. Pen- 
rose, and even some enlargement of the conception of Burnouf. It 
recognises, like the latter, the resemblance of the Parthenon, in the 
particulars in question, to a truncated pyramid. It does much bet- 
ter, in observing the resemblance to be general in all the archaic 
temples of Greece proper, and of Magna Grecia; and, above all, in 
pointing out the derivation of the usage, as well as of the Doric 
order itself, from Egypt. These are all progressive steps in the 
right road to explanation, in the road of an Aistorical analysis. 
But it must be owned the author does not reach the explanation ; 
he even offers, we see, nothing but a bare statement of facts, that 
merely shifts the position of the question. The inquiry still re- 
turns: What was the reason of the thing in Egypt? in whose case the 
explanation is no whit more easy than in that of Athens. It might be 
even asked, additionally, whence the constancy of connexion between 
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the forms of the pyramid and this Egyptian or Doric order? And 
further, why this special form of architecture should arise in Egypt, 
or the Ionic be of Asiatic origin? So that, instead of affording a 
solution, the additions of M. Beulé would appear to have only mul- 
tiplied the difficulties of the problem ; for, in recognising the exist- 
ence of a uniformity of tradition, he has excluded the sophistical 
expedient of capricious “ taste.” 

Yét who would think that, after all, he still resorts to it himself 
at last? The Greek architects must have been actuated more by 
“sentiment,” he thinks, than by science. ‘They curved their edi- 
fices even as nature curves the hills and the horizon. These curvi- 
linear imitations of the works of nature give to the Parthenon some- 
thing life-like and harmonious that impresses us unconsciously. 
The architect has been so far from aiming to correct our percep- 
tions, that, on the contrary, he must have reckoned on their unso- 
phisticated faithfulness.” Here the question is referred, in fact, to 
the arbitrament of taste, both in relation to the architects and to 
the spectators. Nor is it rescued from this mysticism by the ob- 
servation, even were it true, that “the straight line is a geometrical 
abstraction, never found in nature;” for true art does not consist in 
reproducing what is found in nature, but in producing what might 
be found there, but never is; in fact, it is another species of abstrac- 
tion. But, moreover, itis not true that the straight line is as de- 
scribed. For bodies fall, light moves, crystals form in straight lines : 
in short, the forces of entire nature, perhaps, tend to realize this 
line; and if it does not prevail practically, the failure is due but 
to disturbance. In fact, the first and fundamental law of mo- 
tion describes this line. We make this response to the standing 
argument for Hogarth’s waving “line of beauty,” to which M. 
Beulé gives no new validity by repetition. As to himself, it is suf- 
ficient to refer him to the passage cited, where he says, and very 
justly, that “the Doric order of architecture, in strict proportion 
as it grew more perfect, passed from the curve toward the straight 
line.” ‘To extenuate this contradiction it is, however, to be noted, 
that he appears to allude, in this virtual refuge to the test of taste, 
less to the vertical than to the horizontal class of curvatures. But 
he has also declared the latter to be a consequence of the former; a 
connexion which we invite him to unfold the links of in his next 
edition. Moreover, while recognising, as we have seen in the fore- 
going extract, that the pyramidal deflections had been transmitted 
by tradition, he asserts, instead of canvassing the cause and origin 
of the tradition, that the motive of its application to the Parthenon 
was strength and stability : a notion of which even Penrose saw the 
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incompatibility. In fine, then, M. Beulé has left the difficulty where 
he found it. 

What says the theory above presented, in elucidation of the propy- 
lea, upon this other curious question of philosophical archeology ? 

lt has been submitted that the pyramid which marked the tomb of 
the departed demi-god, was the first monumental structure and the 
earliest edifice assigned to religion; that it gave formal and material 
origin, no less than moral, to the temple proper, which, in fact, pro- 
ceeds from it originally in the character of adjunct; that afterwards 
a second pyramid was placed at proper distance from the primitive, 
to constitute an ampler gateway to the enclosure, destined to receive 
the votaries and the victims; that the obvious exigences of this pur- 
pose, as the suspension of the gate and the support of the roofings 
would force a change in the receding jambs, such as detruncating 
both the pyramids, and first inverting the divergence into conver- 
gence, to afterwards oscillate, as above indicated, toward the vertical ; 
that then the gate-posts, thus metamorphosed, from their points and 
angles, to a sort of cylinders, became the column of the Doric order 
of architecture ; that, in fine, the propyleum is but a cumulative 
repetition, on the one hand, of the square pyramids, to constitute its 
five door-ways, and, on the other, of the cylindrical, to add its double 
colonnades. Though every step of this procession be authenticated 
by surviving samples, which the demurrer would be held in argu- 
ment to explain otherwise, before being listened to, yet pertinacity 
against a theory so paradoxical might still find refuge in the ruined 
condition of those serial documents, and their obscurity in time and 
place. But when the Parthenon, that last perfection of the archi- 
tecture of all antiquity, is demonstrated mathematically to describe a 
“truncated pyramid,” and is thus shown not to have been able, 
though the refined result of all previous progresses, to quite elimi- 
nate this all-pervading and universal type of structure, we have an 
undeniable fact, more paradoxical than the theory, and which evinces 
as well as involves it, and that by the most crucial of attestations. 

There remains, then, only to give in turn the explanation of this 
general fact, or, in other terms, the philosophy of the theory, a point 
left utterly untouched by both the authors mentioned, and, we think, 
by all others. 

It is found jointly in the natures of the type in question and of the 
human mind. The pyramid is known to school-boys to be the sim- 
plest of all figures, and so the easiest for construction as for concep- 
tion. It must, by consequence, have been spontaneously the earliest 
mode of architecture to be developed by the mental infancy of 
heathen primitive humanity. Both these factors of the result are 
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too self-evident to be insisted on. As to the subsequent progression, 
it is demonstrable likewise, that it could have been effected only by 
repetition of the type form, under the mechanical modifications 
which the complication rendered necessary ; just as in geometry, the 
abstract figures are all complications of, and thus resolvable into, 
the sole element of the triangle. M. Beulé admires the absti- 
nence, as he regards it, of the Greek architects in keeping, in their 
grandest structures, to the combination of a few elements; he even 
attributes the supposed supremacy of Greek art to this reserve. 
The real elements, we now perceive, were still more few than he 
imagines, and the reserve, not taste or choice, but narrow necessary 
impotence. As to the raptures about ancient art, we will content 
ourselves with asking if such a criticism—-still the exclusive one—as 
that enforced throughout the foregoing pages, can be of authority 
upon the arts or the ideas of antiquity ? 

In fine, the principles unfolded will explain also, quite spontane- 
ously, the secondary questions raised by M. Beulé’s indications; 
such as the union of the pyramidal inclination with the Doric order, 
the emigration of this order into Hellas from the Nile, and the deriva- 
tion, on the other hand, of the Ionic from Asia Minor. The Doric 
order was the first esthetical transformation of the pyramid. Both 
originated on the Nile, because Egyptian architecture is the most 
indigenous, if not the earliest on the globe. The Ionic, which is 
simply a refinement of the Doric order, was the product of Assyri- 
an and of Ionian civilisation, just as, afterward, the Corinthian was 
the contribution of Greece herself, because the circuit describes the 
sequence of social influence and mental progress. With the Corin- 
thian order closed the simple, angular, and inclined epoch, to which 
succeeded the Roman composite, and circularity of the dome and 
arch. And if the Gothic followed this, it was only when the mind 
of Europe had fallen back into its primitive condition, and thus 
expressed itself again in the pyramidal architecture. This phenom- 
enon is, then, an admirable testimony to our theory. And the theory 
also affords an explanation somewhat more rational than the habit- 
ual and profound one, that the Gothic spires are meant to point to 
heaven. 

M. Beulé discusses at length, and no doubt learnedly, the famous 
sculptures both of the Parthenon and other monumental relics of the 
Acropolis. But for this interesting survey we refer the curious to 
the work itself. Our special purpose was to offer them what they 
would probably not have encountered in the books of travels, or of 
technicalities upon the subject. 
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ART V.—THE PRINCETON REVIEW ON ARMINIANISM AND 
GRACE. 


THe Princeton REviEw has for many years held a high place 
among theological journals. It has numbered among its writers 
several men of liberal culture and of varied knowledge. Its tone 
has generally been scholarly, and its discussions of controverted 
points have, in the main, been marked by decorum, as well as by 
ability. It is, certainly, one of the last journals in which we should 
have expected an article such as the second in the January number 
of the Repertory, (for 1856,) entitled “ Arminianism and Grace.” 
lt is not too much to say of this article, that no man, with even 
a tolerable knowledge of the history of theology, could have hon- 
estly written it. It is such an article as no educated Calvinist, 
endowed with the sympathies of a Christian, nay, even with the 
instincts of a gentleman, can read without shame. We say these 
things more in sorrow than in anger. A few extracts from the 
article will suffice to show that we have good ground for saying 
them. 

The writer in the Princeton Review professes to “ have no desire 
to wound the feelings of his Arminian brethren.” But it is his 
“settled conviction, that the principles on which Arminians object 
to Calvinism are utterly subversive of the true doctrines of grace ;” 
and so, he reluctantly undertakes the task of “defending the truth 
and guarding the people from deception.” In this gentle and 
friendly spirit, he declares that “the publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the palladium of Arminianism in this country, 
abound with bold and unscriptural assertions on this subject; and 
that Arminianism, in its essential and avowed principles, is sub- 
versive of grace.” He says of the Methodist preachers* that they 
come—“ with their pulpit performances as well as their publications” 
—‘‘stealthily into quiet and peaceful neighbourhoods, or enter heartily 
into divided congregations, and glory in the work of making prose- 
lytes.” He is forced to the “painful conviction that Arminianism 
is a delusion ;” and finds it “ mournful to think of so many persons 
deceived, and deceiving others.” He asks, (again with “ painful 
interest,” ) “Can those who hold the Arminian principles, presented 
above, preach the Gospel fully? Can they fully present to their 

* The writer puts this accusation upon the “ Doctrinal Tracts,” but it is plain 


that “Doctrinal Tracts” can exhibit no “ pulpit performances.” The grammar 
of the Princeton writer is equal to his logic and his Christian charity. 
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hearers the God of the Bible, or the Saviour there revealed? .. . 
Is it the Father, Son, and Spirit, revealed in the Scriptures, whom 
they set forth? Or is it not their own mistaken idea of what that 
God ought to be, and to do, which is proclaimed?” Finally, at the 
end of his article and of his charity, he states the “great practical 
evil of Methodism to be,” as he believes, “ the false conversions and 
the false form of religion which it fosters.” 

But perhaps the most significant and the most shameful feature 
of the whole article is the fact that it refers its readers, for informa- 
tion as to the practical working of Methodism, to “‘ Cooke’s Centu- 
ries,” a book so vile and so vulgar, so destitute at once of the spirit 
of religion and of the dignity of scholarship, that we cannot imagine 
the possibility of its finding shelter and protection among the theo- 
logians of the Princeton Seminary, who have, heretofore, maintain- 
ed before the world the bearing of scholars and of gentlemen. 

That our readers may see the character of the book which the 
writer in the Princeton Review endorses, we give a few specimens 
from “Cooke’s Centuries ;” not, indeed, the worst that might be 
selected, but quite bad enough to show the evil animus of the unhap- 
py author. We have not space for his tpsissima verba, (except 
where we use quotation marks,) but our readers may be sure that 
we cannot state his slanders of Methodism more strongly than he 
states them himself. According, then, to this veracious “ centurion,” 
about ‘‘ nine-tenths ” of Methodist conversions “ are found to be spu- 
rious after a longer or shorter trial.” (Vol. i, p. 266.) The Method- 
ist “system brings the matter of conversion to God into contempt,” 
and offers “to every one invited to conversion a chance of ten to one 
that he will be cheated into a disastrous delusion.” (Vol. i, p. 269.) 
It is “a contest to spread over the greatest number of people the pesti- 
lence ofa spurious conversion, which conducts its victims to irrelig- 
ion and infidelity.” (Vol. ii, p. 132.) It “ glories in proselytism as its 
main accomplishment.” (Vol. i, p. 283.) Though “the largest relig- 
ious denomination in the United States,” the “ Methodist Church is 
working more evil than good.” (Vol. i, p. 814.) Its “so-called revival 
operations” are “comic actings ;” (vol. i, p.319;) and its camp-meet- 
ings exhibit “hocus-pocus comedies.” (Vol. i, p. 330.) It is a 
“common enemy of Christianity, a great corrupting cause.” (Vol. ii, 
p. 57.) Itis “a corrupt and corrupting corporation, and the best 
interests of religion require that it should cease.” (Vol. ii, p. 61.) 
Its “ bishops claim to rule by the grace of God, as really as do the 
despotic monarchs of Europe;” (vol. ii, p. 63;) “every mother’s son 
of the conference is ecclesiastically their bond slave ;” each bishop is 
“an absolute despot in the affairs of the Church ;” (vol. ii, p.75;) and 
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if “he have any special ends to carry in the conference, his will 
is irresistible.” (Vol. ii, p. 79.) Promotions are reached in the 
Methodist Church, “by all the arts best known to those who are 
mere wrigglers into place ;” (vol. ii, p. 84;) indeed, “the desirable 
places are made the stake of a game, in which the most expert 
players are sure to win, and some of the players improve such oppor- 
tunities as offer, to play for money.” (Vol. ii, p. 91.) ‘ Finesse and 
deceit are prominent characteristics of Methodist ministers ;” (vol. 
ii, p.100;) the body is “schooled in all the arts of deception, and 
made fertile in tricks and inventions; it is so inured to these as 
to lose all sense of wrong in them ;” (vol. ii, p. 113;) nay, Method- 
ism itself “is only another name for duplicity and deceit.” (Vol. ii, 
p. 120.) It “lives and thrives by a falsehood.” (Vol. ii, p. 144.) It 
turns out “infidels by millions.” (Vol. ii, p. 146.) Or, to sum up all 
in one sentence, as this “accuser of the brethren” does upon his 
title page, “Methodism is not a branch of the Church of Christ.” 

Our Christian charity leads us to hope that the author of these hor- 
rible inventions is insane. If not, he is a man of filthy mind and 
corrupt heart. On him we have no words to spend. But with the 
Princeton Review the case is different. ‘That journal bears upon its 
title-page the name of the “ Rev. CHartes Hopeaeg, D. D.,” as editor ; 
but he did not write—he could not have written—the article in which 
the readers of his Review are recommended to read Parsons Cooke. 
In the name of our common Christianity we ask—and believe that 
all good men will justify us in asking—at the hands of Dr. Hodge, a 
disclaimer of the mass of slander and falsehood which the Review 
has, by implication at least, taken upon it to endorse. 

Let us now examine briefly, and in order, what the Princeton 
writer calls “proofs” that Arminianism subverts grace. 1. His 
first proof is taken from the volume of “ Doctrinal Tracts, issued 
in their present form by order of the General Conference: ” 

“On page 25 of this volume, a Calvinist is represented as saying, ‘God 
might justly have passed by all men;’ i. e., might justly have left the whole 
race to perish, without providing salvation for any. To this the writer, John 
Wesley himself, we believe, replies: ‘ Are you sure he might? Where is it 
written? I cannot find it in the word of God. Therefore I reject it as a 
bold precarious assertion, utterly unsupported by holy Scripture.’ But, says 
the Calvinist, ‘ You knowin your own conscience, that God might justly have 
passed by you.’ ‘I deny it, says Wesley. ‘That God might justly, for my 
unfaithfulness to his grace, have given me up long ago, I grant; but this con- 
cession supposes me to have had grace.’ This is plain and unmistakable lan- 
guage. ‘Ideny that God might justly have passed by me and all men. I 
reject it as a bold precarious assertion, utterly unsupported by holy Seri 
ture.’ The opposite affirmation necessarily follows. There is no middle 


ground between them. God could not justly have left me and all men to 
perish in our fallen state. He was bound in justice to provide salvation; and, 
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of course, to make it known and give grace to accept it, inasmuch as the pro- 
vision, without these, would avail nothing! It would have been unjust to 
have left [sic] us without them! But where, then, is the grace in doing what 
he could not justly have omitted to do? Is it an act of grace for the Most 
High to do justice ? Certainly not. There is no grace in such a transaction. 
The Gospel provision is only what he was bound to make; and to cail that a 
dispensation of grace which justice required at his hand, is but to stultify our- 
selves and deceive mankind. This is our first proof that Arminianism subverts 
grace. It is sufficient and unanswerable were there no other. We have never 
seen a more bold or dangerous error couched in so few words by any writer 
who pretended to be evangelical. ‘It is another Gospel, which indeed is not 
another’—it overthrows all. And yet we shall see that this error, here so 
boldly set forth, runs through Arminianism.” 


Had the writer meant to be decidedly fair, he would have quoted 
a little more from p. 25. Let us supply his omissions. Mr. Wesley 
had cited (p. 8.) the Confession of Faith in these words: “ By the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreor- 
dained to everlasting death ;” and had also quoted Calvin’s language 
as follows: ‘ All men are not created for the same end ; but some are 
foreordained to eternal life, others to eternal damnation. So, accord- 
ing as every man was created for the one end or the other, we say 
he was elected, that is, predestinated to life, or reprobated, that is, 
predestinated to damnation.” ‘he discussion that follows is on 
reprobation. On p. 24, he asks the question, “ How can you pos- 
sibly reconcile reprobation with those Scriptures that declare the 
justice of God?” and cites (one passage for all) Ezek. xviii, 2, &c., 
remarking that “through this whole passage, God is pleased to 
appeal to man himself, touching the justice of his proceedings. 
And well might he appeal to our own conscience, according to the 
account of them [i. e., of God’s proceedings] which is here given. 
But it is an account which all the art of man will never reconcile 
with unconditional reprobation.” It is in immediate connexion 
with this appeal to the Divine justice, that the passage occurs 
which our reviewer mutilates. It reads as follows: “ Do you think 
it will cut the knot to say, ‘Why, if God might justly have passed 
by all men, (speak out, if God might justly have reprobated all men, 
for it comes to the same point,) then he may justly pass by some. 
But God might justly have passed by all men.’ Are you sure he 
might? Where is it written? I cannot find it in the word of God. 
Therefore I reject it as a bold precarious assertion, utterly unsup- 
ported by holy Scripture. If you say, ‘ But you know in your own 
conscience God might justly have passed by you: I deny it. 
That God might justly, for my unfaithfulness to his grace, have 
given me up long ago, I grant: but this concession supposes 
me to have had that grace which you say a reprobate never had. 
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But besides, in making this supposition of what God might have 
justly done, you suppose his justice might have been separated from 
his other attributes, from his mercy in particular. But this never 
was, nor ever will be: nor, indeed, is it possible it should. All his 
attributes are inseparably joined : they cannot be divided, not for a 
moment. ‘Therefore this whole argument stands not only on an 
unscriptural, but on an absurd, impossible supposition.” 

Mr. Wesley here asserts, (1) that a universal reprobation of the 
human race would have been unjust in Gop according to God’s 
own account of his justice as given in the Scriptures; (2) that such 
a reprobation is unsupported by Scripture; and (3) that it would 
imply that the Divine attributes operate singly and separately, which 
is impossible. 

And this, according to the Review, “subverts grace!” How? 
Because “ it is not an act of grace for the Most High to do justice !” 
Does the reviewer mean to assert that Gop cannot be at once gra- 
cious and just? Or is he yet so ignorant of theological distinctions 
as not to know that “grace,” in this discussion, is not opposed to 
God’s justice, but to man’s desert? If, indeed, human merit alone 
had entered into the question, the race would have ended with 
Adam ; and it was only in virtue of the covenant of grace that 
descendants were born to him. Under that covenant God 7s bound, 
not, indeed, by any desert of man, (for that would preclude grace, ) 
but by his own faithfulness, to offer salvation in Christ to all who 
fellin Adam. This is the doctrine of Arminians; this, too, is the 
doctrine of Scripture. The Gospel system is called by St. Paul 
the “ grace of God, given to us in Christ Jesus.” And he tells us 
that “the grace of God, which bringeth salvation to all men, (7 
owrTHoLog Tact avOparorc,) hath appeared ;” (Tit. ii, 11;) that “the 
living God is the Saviour of all men, especially those that believe ;” 
(1 Tim. iv, 10;) that, he “will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth.” (1 Tim. ii, 4.) According 
to the Gospel scheme, “ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” This 0éAnua Oeov is his determinate counsel—a 
decree “ of his good pleasure.” “Not, however, that it would have 
been consistent for God to desert the human race and leave it to 
perish ; the divine goouness forbids such a supposition. The simple 
meaning is, that no external necessity compelled him to it, and 
that it was his free grace, without desert or worthiness on the part 
of man.”* 

Had our reviewer read in the “ Doctrinal Tracts,” for the first; 
time, the assertion, that “if we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
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just to forgive us our sins,” he would doubtless have turned upon 
the writer with, “How? Do you involve God’s justice in the for- 
giveness of sins? Your doctrine subverts grace.” And his logic 
bears against St. John quite as forcibly as against Mr. Wesley. 

So much for the first so-called “proof;” let us glance now at the 
next. 


“ The next proof is from the same volume of Tracts, p. 154. ‘ We believe 
that in the moment Adam fell, he had no freedom of will left.’ If this be true, 
Adam was no longer a free agent. A free agent without freedom of will is of 
course an absurdity which no one will maintain. Into the same state also was 
his posterity brought. We have, by nature, no more freedom of will than he 
had after the fall. Then either we are unaccountable beings, or, in order that 
we might be held responsible, God was bound to restore our freedom through 
the dispensation of Christ. He certainly could not have held us accountable 
without freedom of will. He must then, on Arminian principles, either treat 
us as irrational beings, or restore our liberty; 7. e., he must provide a Saviour, 
through whom this freedom of will comes, or he could not hold any man re- 
sponsible for his conduct. The Methodist Church holds that he has done the 
latter ; i. ¢., restored this liberty. But where, we ask again, is the grace—the 
unmerited favor of God in this transaction—in doing what he was bound to 
do before we could be held accountable? This principle of Methodism, pub- 
lished ‘by order of the General Conference,’ aside from some monstrous 
absurdities connected with it, which will be noticed hereafter, either subverts 
all true notions of grace, or leaves man an unaccountable being. If God 
was bound to give us a Saviour, and through him our liberty of will, there 
was no room for grace in his fulfilling that obligation.” 


The same fallacy pervades this statement that we have pointed 
out in the former. Were God bound, by any merit in man, to 
restore freedom of will and moral power to man, there would be no 
grace in the act. But God may be bound by the perfections of his 
own character, and in accordance with the scheme of human salva- 
tion which he, in his infinite goodness, has devised and announced, to 
do many things for man, which, so far as the recipient is concerned, 
are pure acts of grace. or the sense in which Mr. Wesley declares 
that Adam lost his free will by the fall, let us look at the context, 
which our reviewer again, with his usual adroitness, fails to cite. 
On page 153 Mr. Wesley says, “1 do not hold that any man has 
any will or power of himself to do anything that is good.” This 
passage indicates the true sense of the one cited (in part) by the 
reviewer, and which we now give at length: ‘“ We believe that in the 
moment Adam fell, he had no freedom of will left; but that God, 
when of his own free grace he gave the promise of a Saviour to 
him and his posterity, graciously restored to mankind a liberty 
and power to accept of proffered salvation. And in all this, man’s 
boasting is excluded; the whole of that which is good in him, even 
from the first moment of his fall, being of grace and not of nature.” 

Here Mr. Wesley’s meaning is plain. The free will which is 
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restored to man by grace, includes “a liberty and power to accept 
of proffered salvation” —“ a will and power to good.” If the Prince- 
ton writer means anything, in opposition to Mr. Wesley, he means 
that man “has this power by nature ;” and that man has the will 
and power of himself, and apart from the grace of God, to do good. 
This new Princeton writer may consider this Calvinism; the old 
books would call it Pelagianism. But with what a wretched grace 
does all this talk about free will come from a man who professes to be 
a Calvinist, and who, therefore, really holds to no free will at all, with 
or without Divine assistance! We subjoin, in the note, a number of 
citations, showing that divines of every school, and of every age, 
teach precisely the doctrine as to the power of Adam’s will to do 
good after the fall, which the reviewer calls, when taught by Mr. 
Wesley, a doctrine “subversive of grace.”* 

Had the reviewer really desired to show his readers Mr. Wesley’s 
doctrine of divine grace, he might have gone just ten pages further 
in the “ Doctrinal Tracts,” and found the following: “It [grace] is 
free in all to whom itis given. It does not depend on any power or 
merit in man: no, not in any degree; neither in whole nor in part. 
It does not in any wise depend either on the good works or right- 
eousness of the receiver: not on anything he has done, nor anything 
he is. It does not depend on his endeavours. It does not depend 


on his good tempers, or good desires, or good purposes and inten- 
tions. For all these flow from the free grace of God: they are 
the streams only, not the fountain. They are the fruits of the free 
grace, and not the root. They are not the cause, but the effects of 
it. Whatsoever good is in man, or done by man, God is the author 


© Augustine : Peccato Ade liberum arbitrium de hominum natura periisse non 
dicimus, sed ad peccandum valere, in hominibus diabolo subditis, ad bene autem 
pieque vivendum non valere... Arbitrium lib. ad malum sufficit, ad bonum 
autem nihil est, nisi adjuvatur. Peter Lombard: Ipsa gratia voluntatem pre- 
venit preparando, ut velit bonum, et prwparatam adjuvat, ut perficiat.... 
Corrupta est libertas arbitrii per peccatum, et ex parte perdita . . Gratia sanat 
et liberat voluntatem. Aquinas: Liberum arbitrium ad Deum converti non 
potest, nisi Deo ipsum ad se convertente. Conf. Augs.: De lib. arbit. docent 
quod humana voluntas ... non habet vim sine Spiritu Sancto efficiendx justi- 
tie Dei seu spiritualis. Form. Concord. : In rebus spiritualibus homo est instar 
statue salis, &c. Conf. Helvet. : Intellectus obscuratus est; voluntas, ex libera, 
facta est serva. Calvin: “Surrounded on every side with the most miserable 
necessity, he [man] should nevertheless be instructed to aspire to the good of 
which he is destitute, and to the liberty of which he is deprived... Man has 
not an equally free election of good and evil, and can only be said to have 
free will, because he does evil voluntarily and not by constraint.” We are not 
concerned to show that these writers and creeds are consistent with themselves 
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and doer of it. Thus is his grace free in all, that is, no way depend- 
ing on any power or merit in man; but on God alone, who freely 
gave us his own Son, and with him freely giveth us all things.” 

Or had he chosen to go to Arminius himself to find out the Ar- 
minian doctrine of grace, he might have cited the following: 
“Concerning grace and free will, this is what I teach, according to 
the Scriptures and orthodox consent: Free will is unable to begin 
or to perfect any true and spiritual good without grace. That I may 
not be said, like Pelagius, to practise delusion with regard to the 
word ‘grace,’ I mean by it that which is the grace of Christ and 
which belongs to regeneration. I affirm, therefore, that this grace 
is simply and absolutely necessary for the illumination of the mind, 
the due ordering of the affections, and the inclination of the will to 
that which is good. It is this grace which operates on the mind, the 
affections, and the will; which infuses good thoughts into the mind, 
inspires good desires into the affections, and bends the will to carry 
into execution good thoughts and good desires. This grace 
[prevenit] goes before, accompanies, and follows; it excites, assists, 
operates that we will, and codperates lest we will in vain. It averts 
temptations, assists and grants succour in the midst of temptations, 
sustains man against the flesh, the world, and Satan, and in this 
great contest grants to man the enjoyment of the victory. It raises 
up again those who are conquered and have fallen, establishes and 
supplies them with new strength, and renders them more cautious. 
This grace commences salvation, promotes it, and perfects and 
consummates it. I confess that the mind of [animalis] a natural 
and carnal man is obscure and dark, that his affections are corrupt and 
inordinate, that his will is stubborn and disobedient, and that the man 
himself is dead in sins. And I add to this—that teacher obtains 
my highest approbation who ascribes as much as possible to Divine 
grace, provided he so pleads the cause of grace as not to inflict an 
injury on the justice of God, and not to take away the free will to 
that whichis evil.’— Writings of Arminius (Bagnall, ) vol. ii, p. 472. 

The “ third proof that Arminianism subverts grace, is taken from 
Watson’s Theological Institutes.” 

“ He teaches very distinctly (and correctly, we may add) that in the fall of 
Adam, all men became liable to bodily, spiritual, and eternal death. But 
mark the ground on which he defends this transaction against the charge of 
injustice. ‘In all this it is impossible to impeach the equity of the Divine pro- 
cedure, since no man suffers any loss or injury ultimately by the sin of Adam, 
but by his own wilful obstinacy; the abounding of grace having placed before 
all men, upon their believing, not merely compensation for the loss and injury 
sustained by Adam, but infinitely higher blessings both in kind and degree, 


than were forfeited in him. . . . As to adults, then, the objection from Divine 
justice is unsupported.’ But why 1s it unsupported? Because there is a 
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chance to escape these dreadful consequences. It would have been unjust if 
there were not this chance, but since they have it, therefore it was just in God 
to visit them with death temporal and spiritual, and with exposure to death 
eternal for the sin of Adam! 

“ But if this be the ground on which the justice of that transaction is to be 
defended, where, we ask, is the grace of salvation? Is it an act of grace ip 
God to do what justice demanded? Can there be any favor in providing sal- 
vation, if the provision of it was necessary to vindicate (and, according to this 
writer, is the only thing which does vindicate) divine justice ? Surely it is not 
grace for God to vindicate his own honour. Here, again, is evidence that 
Arminianism subverts grace. God was bound to make the provision, or he 
would have been liable to the charge of injustice in permitting us to be ruined 
by the fall.” 

It will be sufficient reply to this to cite the entire passage from 
Mr. Watson, (Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 56, 57 :) “The objections which 
have been raised against the imputation of Adam’s offence, in the 
extent we have stated it, on the ground of the justice of the proceed- 
ing, are of two kinds. The former are levelled, not against that 
Scriptural view of the case which has just been exhibited, but 
against that repulsive and shocking perversion of it which is found 
in the high Calvinistic creed, which consigns infants, not elect, to 
a conscious and endless punishment, and that not of loss only, but of 
pain, for this first offence of another. The latter springs from regard- 
ing the legal part of the whole transaction which affected our first 
parents and their posterity separately from the evangelical provision 
of mercy which was concurrent with it, and which included, in like 
manner, both them and their whole race. With the high Calvinistic 
view we have nothing to do. It will stand or fall with the doctrines 
of election and reprobation, as held by that school, and these will be 
examined in their place. The latter class of objections now claim 
our attention ; and as to them we observe, that, as the question relates 
to the moral government of God, if one part of the transaction before 
us is intimately and inseparably connected with another and collat- 
eral procedure, it cannot certainly be viewed in its true light but in 
that connexion. The redemption of man by Christ was not certainly 
an afterthought brought in upon man’s apostasy ; it was a provision, 
and when man fell, he found justice hand in hand with mercy 
What are then the facts of the whole case? For greater clearness, 
let us take Adam and the case of his adult descendants first. All 
become liable to bodily death; here was justice, the end of which is 
to support law, as that supports government. By means of the 
anticipated sacrifice of the Redeemer’s atonement, which, as we 
shall in its place show, is an effectual means of declaring the justice 
of God, the sentence is reversed, not by exemption from bodily death, 
but by a happy and glorious resurrection. For, as this was an act 
of grace, Almighty God was free to choose, speaking humanly, the 
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circumstances under which it should be administered, in ordering 
which the unerring wisdom of God had its natural influence. The 
evil of sin was still to be kept visible before the universe, for its 
admonition, by the actual infliction of death upon all men; the grace 
was to be manifested in reparation of the loss by restoration to 
immortality. Again, God, the fountain of spiritual life, forsook the 
soul of Adam, now polluted by sin, and unfit for his residence. He 
became morally dead and corrupt, and, as ‘ that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, this is the natural state of his descendants. Here was 
justice, a display of the evil of sin, and of the penalty which it ever 
immediately induces—man forsaken by God, and thus forsaken, a 
picture to the whole universe of corruption and misery, resulting 
from that departure from him which is implied in one sinful act. 
But that spiritual,.quickening influence visits him from another 
quarter and through other means. ‘The second Adam ‘is a quicken- 
ing spirit.’ The Holy Spirit is the purchase of his redemption, to 
be given to man, that he may again infuse into his corrupted nature the 
heavenly life, and sanctify and regenerate it. Here is the mercy. 
As to a future state, eternal life is promised to all men believing in 
Christ, which reverses the sentence of eternal death. Here, again, is 
the manifestation of mercy. Should this be rejected, he stands 
liable to the whole penalty: to the punishment of loss as the natural 
consequence of his corrupted nature which renders him unfit for 
heaven; to the punishment of even pain for the original offence, we 
may also, without injustice, say, as to an adult, whose actual trans- 
gression, when the means of deliverance has been afforded him by 
Christ, is a consenting to all rebellion against God, and to that of 
Adam himself; and to the penalty of his own actual transgressions, 
aggravated by his having made light of the Gospel. Here is the 
collateral display of justice. In all this it is impossible to impeach 
the equity of the Divine procedure, since no man suffers any loss or 
injury ultimately by the sin of Adam, but by his own wilful obstinacy ; 
the ‘abounding of grace, by Christ, having placed before all men, 
upon their believing, not merely compensation for the loss and injury 
sustained by Adam, but infinitely higher blessings, both in kind and 
degree, than were forfeited in him. As to adults, then, the objection 
taken from Divine justice is unsupported.” 

The “fourth proof” is found by collating the eighth Article of 
Religion of the M. E. Church with a passage from Watson’s Insti- 
tutes (vol. ii. p. 341 :) 

“ Now put these declarations together, and what do they teach? The first 


affirms, ‘he cannot turn and prepare himself to faith and calling upon God 
. +. We have no power to do good works.’ It would be utterly impossible for 
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us then to perform them, ‘under any circumstances that we could possibly 
avail ourselves of, without the Gospel. But the second says, ‘it would be 
most contrary to justice and right’ to punish men for deeds committed in such 
circumstances. ‘Then it follows, that without the provision and help of the 
Gospel we would have been unaccountable beings—it would have been most 
contrary to justice and right for the Almighty to have egies us for our 
improper conduct—in order to hold us accountable justly, he must provide 
and offer salvation, and give strength to accept it. This is the position of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and of Arminians generally. Where then, we 
ask again, is the grace of the Gospel? According to these statements, it would 
have been unjust in God to have held men responsible without it. It is, 
therefore, simply an arrangement of justice and necessity without which the 
Lord could have exercised no moral government over men. Thus, again, is 
grace overthrown just as certainly as by Wesley’s bold assertion, that God 
could not justly have passed by all men.” 


Let our readers remember that Mr. Watson is treating of the 
“absolute and unconditional reprobation” of all but a select portion 
of mankind, and showing its incompatibility with the divine justice. 
We enlarge the reviewer's citation somewhat: “Here, indeed, we 
would not assume to measure this attribute of God by unauthorized 
human conceptions; but when God himself has appealed to those 
established notions of justice and equity which have been received 
among all enlightened persons, in all ages, as the measure and rule 
of his own, we cannot be charged with this presumption. ‘Shall 
not the Judge ofall the earth do right” ‘ Arenot my ways equal ? 
saith the Lord.’ We may then be bold to affirm, that justice and 
equity in God are what they are taken to be among reasonable men ; 
and if all men everywhere would condemn it, as most contrary to 
justice and right, that a sovereign should condemn to death one or 
more of his subjects, for not obeying laws which it is absolutely 
impossible for them, under any circumstances which they can possi- 
bly avail themselves of, to obey, and much more the greater part of 
his subjects; and to require them, on pain of aggravated punish- 
ment, to do something in order to the pardon and remission of their 
offences, which he knows they cannot do, say to stop the tide or to 
remove a mountain; it implies a charge as awfully and obviously 
unjust against God, who is so ‘holy and just in all his doings,’ so 
exactly ‘just in the judgments which he executeth,’ as to silence , 
all his creatures, to suppose him to act precisely in the same manner 
as to those whom he has passed by and rejected, without any avoid- 
able fault of their own; to destroy them by the simple rule of his 
own sovereignty, or, in other words, to show that he has power to do 
it. In whatever light the subject be viewed, no fault, in any right 
construction, can be chargeable upon the persons so punished, or, as 
we may rather say, destroyed, since punishment supposes a judicial 
proceeding. which this act shuts out. For either the reprobates are 
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destroyed for a pure reason of sovereignty, without any reference to 
their sinfulness, and thus all criminality is left out of the consider- 
ation; or they are destroyed for the sin of Adam, to which they 
were not consenting; or for personal faults resulting from a cor- 
ruption of nature which they brought into the world with them, and 
which God wills not to correct, and they have no power to correct 
themselves. Every received notion of justice is thus violated.” — 
( Watson, vol. ii, pp. 341, 342.) 

Put the Princeton writer’s doctrine beside Mr. Watson’s, and see 
which more magnifies the grace of God. The former holds, in effect, 
that God displays his mercy in saving a portion of mankind by irre- 
sistible grace, and in “ destroying the rest by the simple rule of his 
own sovereignty.” The doctrine of the latter is that God, of his 
boundless philanthropy, (@:AavOpwria, Tit. ili, 4,) provides means for 
the salvation of the whole human race, gives grace to enable each 
man to appropriate that salvation to himself, and destroys none 
but those who wilfully refuse that grace. The former, in its fatal- 
istic elements, is as much the doctrine of Mohammed as of Christ; the 
latter is the very “ grace of the Gospel.” 

Our space will not allow us to quote the remaining so-called 
“proofs” at length; nor, indeed, is it necessary, as the same fallacy 
(viz., that of opposing grace to God’s justice, not to man’s desert,) 
runs through them all. The fifth “proof” is, in substance, that 
Arminians “subvert grace” by asserting that “election” makes God 
unjust. No Arminian has ever asserted that election makes God 
unjust ; but both Arminianism and Scripture assert that for God to 
bring the human race into the world incapable of doing his will, 
and then to save some unconditionally, and to damn the rest for 
failing to do what they never can do, would have been utterly in- 
consistent with his character as revealed by himself. And, in the 
economy of the Gospel, Arminians contend, the justice of God and 
his grace go hand in hand. 

The last “proof” is, in brief, that “ Arminianism subverts grace 
by making man able either to dispense with it altogether, or supe- 
rior to its most potent influences.” The amount of this is, that the 
reviewer can conceive of no divine grace, or “favour,” that is not 
irresistible. What lamentable confusions of ideas is here! It is 
no “grace” to bestow upon man the power to obey God, simply 
because it is “just” in God to bestowit; itis no “grace” to “work in 
man to will and to do,” simply because man can, if he chooses, 
refuse to “work out his own salvation with fear and trembling.”* 


° «To jump into fatalism lest we should be proud of our free will, is not less 
absurd than to prostrate ourselves before a traitor lest we should not honour the 
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Had the apostle any meaning when he besought the Corinthians 
not to “receive the grace of God in vain?” Was there ever (to 
quote the language of the Princeton Review) a more “remarkable 
instance of persons self-deceived and full of self-complacency in 
their delusion ?” 

But “ the mind tires and grows sick” in dwelling upon the won- 
derful theology and baseless metaphysics of the writer, who, by some 
strange accident, has been permitted to display his want of knowl- 
edge and of charity in the pages of the Princeton Review. With 
our friends of the Calvinistic Churches we wish to have no quayrel. 
We gladly and joyfully recognize them as fellow Christians. In 
the language of Mr. Watson, “the fact of conversions from sin to 
holiness being wrought, by God’s blessing upon the labours of 
divines and preachers of each class, (Calvinistic and Arminian,) 
shows that he employs that truth in which they agree, rather than 
the points in which they differ, as the instrument of conveying salva- 
tion to man.”* At the same time, we believe that Calvinism, in its 
distinguishing features, is a very mischievous corruption of Chris- 
tianity, and that it is quite easy to prove it such. We believe that 
it originated, not in the Apostolic age, not in the Church of the first 
three centuries, but in “the sophistries of that corrupt pagan philos- 
ophy which imbued the early thoughts of Augustine, and which he 
brought into the Christian Church.” It teaches that “ God imposed 
upon Adam a necessity of falling; and made it the very end of 
the creation of the human race, that God might show his mercy, or 
rather his mere will, in electing some of them, without respect to 
their faith and obedience, unto eternal life; and his justice, in reject- 
ing all the rest, and punishing them” for transgressions, not only 
unavoidable, but committed under the pressure of a moral and 
invincible necessity. And in teaching this, it destroys at once the 
moral attributes of God and the free agency of man. The writer 
in the Princeton Review says that he has hardly in his whole life 
heard from Presbyterians “ more than half a dozen formal discourses 
on any distinguishing doctrine of Calvinism,” and we can well 
believe him. It is not by such preaching that men are converted, 
and our contemporary knows it. 
king, and to run into a house of ill fame lest we should be proud of our 
chastity.” — Fletcher, Works, i, 501. 

® Watson’s Works, (London,) vii, 478. 
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Art. VI—ENGLISH UNIVERSITY LIFE AND UNIVERSITY 
REFORM. 


In less than an hour and a half the express train whirled us over a 
distance of sixty-three miles from London to Oxford. As we walked 
through the streets, and looked at the withered college walls and silent 
cloisters, the black gowns and square caps of the passing students, 
the strange mixture of scholastic, clerical, and monastic life, it 
appeared to us that we had made a still greater backward journey 
over the road of time from the nineteenth century to the middie 
ages. The change is almost as great as that between Naples and 
Pompeii. And yet, though some hundred years older, we felt 
renewed and refreshed by the green meadows and the literary 
atmosphere. On our first visit to the celebrated university, some 
ten years before, we had to make a part of the journey by coach. 
The completion of the railroad, although it passes some distance 
from the town, seems to be almost a desecration of the Muses. 
But it makes the contrast between the noise of the monster city of 
commerce and the quiet of the peaceful retreat of learning, between 
the prose of business and the poetry of study, between the stir of 
the present and the charm of the past, only more striking. In the 
teeming life of the metropolis you feel lost like a drop in the ocean; 
in the University town you regain your self-possession, the conscious- 
ness of your individuality and freedom. 

Oxford is emphatically one of the old things of England; a ven- 
erable relic of the past, and a strong conservative power of the 
present age; the green-house of High Churchism in religion and High 
Toryism in politics ; the nursery of the episcopacy and aristocracy 
of Great Britain. The very lions atits gates bristle at the approach 
of a liberal and adissenter. And yet we doubt whether even a Puri- 
tan from New-England can visit its ancient halls and chapels, the 
treasures of the Bodleian and Radcliff libraries, the noble monuments 
of the martyr reformers, the verdant fields and stately trees on the 
banks of the youthful Thames, and mingle with the literary society, 
which rules there supreme, without the deepest interest and the 
most agreeable impressions. We have enjoyed the full benefit of 
English hospitality from heads of houses, professors, fellows, and stu- 
dents, and are free to confess, that memory shall ever number the few 
weeks spent in this ancient seat of learning, among the most pleasant 
as well as the most profitable recollections of good old England. 

Oxford is the birthplace of Puseyism, which since 1833 has exerted 
such a powerful influence upon the whole Church of England. So 
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closely is the place identified with this movement, that Puseyism and 
Oxfordism, or the Oxford school, have almost become synonymous 
terms. Dr. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church 
College, although destitute of popular talents, a retired student, of 
austere, almost monkish habits, is generally respected and even 
popular there, as the principal originator of a theological and eccle- 
siastical movement which gave new importance and celebrity to the 
University, and seems to have grown out naturally of its medizeval 
and Anglican traditions, and to be well adapted to support the ancient 
institutions and established order of the country. But it is, far 
more the Anglican than the Romanizing feature of that system 
which has taken root in Oxford. The majority sympathize with, 
or acquiesce in, High Church views on episcopacy, apostolical 
succession, liturgical worship, the sacraments, etc., but, with all this, 
they hate Romanism as heartily as dissent, and have not the most 
distant idea of ever leaving the Church of England. There is 
little doubt that Pusey himself will die a son of the Establishment. 
He is satisfied with the system of Anglicanism, and has very little 
interest in anything that goes beyond it. We made some inquiry 
as to the effect which the apostasy of so many distinguished Oxford 
men had upon their former associates and co-labourers. Some, no 
doubt, must feel very uneasy at results which they neither foresaw 
nor desired. Others regard them as a transitory crisis, which is 
nearly over, and attribute the conversions, or “ perversions,” as they 
call them, more to the restless spirit and peculiar temperament of 
the individuals in question, than to the consequences of their prin- 
ciples. They are willing to admit the defects of Anglicanism and 
the force of some of the arguments urged against them by their 
former friends; but they console themselves by the fact, that 
there is no perfection in the Church militant, and that Romanism 
is burdened with still greater difficulties and grievances. They 
regard especially the veneration of the Virgin Mary and the sad 
moral condition of Roman Catholic countries, as Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Ireland, as insuperable objections to Popery. 

Besides the Puseyites, and the numerous old-fashioned High 
Churchmen, (the high and dry,) there are in Oxford a few disciples 
and admirers of Dr. ‘Thomas Arnold, who share more or less the 
liberal opinions of the Broad Church school. ‘They make up for 
their numerical weakness by talent and learning. At first they 
stood in strong opposition to Puseyism, but the heat of the contro- 
versy has long passed its climax. Had Dr. Arnold laboured longer 
in Oxford, as Professor of History, he would perhaps have exerted 
an influence not so strictly theological, but as strong and far-reaching 
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upon the rising clergy, nobility, and gentry, as Dr. Pusey. His 
spirit still lives there, and is not likely to die so soon. The reforms 
already accomplished in the administration of the University, and 
others still in contemplation, will, in all probability, affect in the 
end also the theology which gives the leading tone to that great 
institution. 

The University of Cambridge represents generally the other 
wing of the State and Church of England, and is thus a necessary 
complement to its older and more powerful sister. ‘There Low 
Church tendencies have had the ascendency from Cranmer and 
Bucer down to Goode, although the classics and mathematics are 
far more studied than theology. ‘here the poet Milton, and many 
of the leading statesmen and orators of the Whig party, as Babing- 
ton Macaulay, have received their training. 

But we must hasten to give our readers an idea of an English 
university as distinct from a continental university and from our 
American colleges, and of the reforms which have for years been 
agitated, and which were partly carried by the Parliament of 1854. 
We shall speak with special reference to Oxford, with which we are 
more familiar than with Cambridge. 

The English Universities present a singular combination of the 
monastic life of the Catholic middle ages, in which they originated, 
and the Protestant habits and studies of modern times; and in point 
of literary organization, they exhibit a curious mixture of the tutorial 
or college system, with the professorial or university plan. They 
occupy thus a medium position between a continental university 
in the proper sense of the term, on the one hand, and a German 
gymnasium or American college, on the other. ‘They attempt to be 
both college and university, but without doing justice to the lecture 
system and the professorial studies. 

As Rome was not built in a day, so the English Universities are 
the growth of ages. They go back to the thirteenth century; a few 
colleges date their first existence even from the times of Alfred the 
Great. ‘The number of colleges, professorships, fellowships, scholar- 
ships, libraries, prizes, and various endowments, gradually increased, 
and is still increasing by the liberality of kings, bishops, noblemen, 
scholars, and other friends of literature and the Church. Most of 
the older endowments were more prompted by religious than by 
literary zeal, and were intended to secure the benefit of prayers for 
the departed founders. The State, at the Reformation, took them away, 
abolished masses for the dead, and gave them to Protestants, on the 
principle that man is only the life-tenant of his property, and has no 
right to legislate for future generations, except for their benefit. 
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Oxford numbers now not less than twenty-four complete literary 
institutions, nineteen colleges and five halls, each possessing its sepa- 
rate buildings, library, corps of teachers, and students. ‘The only dif- 
ference between them is, that the halls are not incorporated; conse- 
quently, whatever estates or other property they possess, are held in 
trust by the University. In early times, when there were but few 
colleges, the number of the halls was very large, amounting even to 
over two hundred in the reign of Edward I. We will here enumer- 
ate these institutions of Oxford according to their age, as given by 
the “University Calendar.” From this it will be seen that the 
colleges of the middle ages were mostly founded and endowed by 
bishops, those after the Reformation by laymen, a fact which is not 
very creditable to the liberality of Protestant bishops as compared 
with their Catholic predecessors. 


1. University College, founded by William, Archdeacon of Durham, A. D. 1249, 
2. Balliol College, founded by John Balliol, of Bernard Castle, A. D. 1263. 
3. Merton College, founded by Walter Merton, Bishop of Rochester, A. D, 1274. 
. Exeter College, founded by Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, A. D. 1314, 
. Oriel College, founded by Edward IL., A. D. 1326. 
. Queen’s College, founded by Robert Egglesfield, confessor to the queen of 
Edward IIL, A, D, 1340, 
7. New College, founded by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, A. D. 
1386. 
8. Lincoln College, founded by Richard Flemming, Bishop of Lincoln, A. D, 1427. 
9. All Souls’ College, founded by Henry Chiohele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


A. D, 1487. 
10. Magdalen College, founded by William of Waynficet, Bishop of Winchester, 


A. D. 1456, 
11. Brasenose College, founded by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir 
Richard Sutton, A. D. 1509. 
12. Corpus Christi College, founded by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, A. D. 
1516. 
3. Christ Church, founded by Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII., A. D. 1526. 
. Trinity College, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, A. D. 1564. 
. St. John’s College, founded by Sir Thomas White, A. D, 1555. 
3. Jesus College, founded by Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1571. 
. Wadham College, founded by Nicholas Wadham, of Merifield, and his wife, 
A. D. 1613. 
18. Pembroke College, founded by Thomas Tesdale, of Glympton, and Richard 
Wightwick, Rector of Ilsley, A. D. 1624. 
19. Worcester College, founded by Sir Thomas Cookes, of Bentley, A. D. 1714. 
20. St. Mary’s Hall. 21. Magdalen Hall. 22. New Inn Hall. 23. St. Alban 
Hall. 24. St. Edmund Hall, (the oldest of the halls, dating its existence from the 


year 1269.) 





* It is said to have been founded by Alfred the Great, in the year 872. But 
the Danish invasion destroyed nearly all such institutions. 
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Cambridge University numbers now thirteen colleges and four 
halls. The oldest is St. Peter's College, 1256; the youngest, 
Downing College, 1821. 

The edifices for the accommodation of the masters, fellows, and 
students, who constitute these various colleges, are of different size 
and architectural design; but they mostly consist of several large 
square courts, surrounded with uniform ranges of building. A large 
gate leads to the outer court, and is watched by a porter, who closes 
it at ten. Each student has two small rooms and a pantry, with his 
name affixed on the door. ‘They take breakfast in their apartment, 
but dine in a common hall. ‘The hall of Christ Church, Oxford, is 
especially interesting for its size, its pictures of Cardinal Wolsey 
and of various benefactors and distinguished graduates of the col- 
lege, and for many historical recollections; for instance, the feast 
given there by George IV., as Prince Regent, to Prince Metternich 
and Marshal Blucher in 1814. ‘The fellows have, besides, a “ com- 
mon room,” to which they retire with their guests after dinner to 
partake of the desert. This we found to be by far the most pleas- 
ant part of the entertainment, as the conversation then becomes 
more animated, rising occasionally to a “feast of reason and flow of 
soul.” Most of the college buildings now look gray, old, and ven- 
erable. ‘They are scattered through the town, several of them con- 
tiguous to each other. They have generally a large library, a Gothic 
chapel, and gardens and walks attached to them. These walks, 
or picturesque avenues of lofty trees_amid verdant fields, are 
admirably calculated to promote the health and invite the medita- 
tion of the students, especially the meadows of Christ Church and 
the gardens of Magdalen College. “There is something bewitch- 
ing in the idea of dwelling in one of those massive piles of building, 
and gliding in classic costume through the silent courts or cloisters, 
strolling along the magnificent paths, frequenting the splendid 
library, and being surrounded with all possible helps and stimulants 
to ransack the arcana of science, and become acquainted with man’s 
and nature’s deepest mysteries.” 

The members of the college are the masters, fellows, and students. 

The masters, also called heads of houses, wardens, rectors, pro- 
vosts, principals, presidents, deans, attend to the government and 
discipline, and reside in the building with their families. 

The fellows are graduates who have distinguished themselves 
more or less, or who owe their preferment to favouritism. From 
these are chosen the tutors, who do most of the active teaching. But 
a great many fellows are literary idlers, who enjoy the benefits, 
amounting in some cases to one or two thousand dollars per annum, 
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without returning any service whatever to the college or the com- 
munity at large. They must be unmarried; some retain this post 
for life, others vacate it by taking a wife, and succeeding to some 
clerical benefice or mastership. The fellowships were originally 
founded for the promotion of literary and scientific researches, and 
it is one of the greatest evils complained of, that so many have be- 
come mere sinecures. 

The students are from sixteen to thirty years old. They receive 
most of the instruction from the fellows of their college, and some 
from the public lectures of the University professors. Many employ 
the help of a private tutor, or “coach.” They are required to 

ttend recitations, the daily service in the chapel, (on Sunday 
twice,) and to be at dinner. At ten o’clock they must be in their 
rooms. For every hour after ten they are fined; and if they are 
out till after midnight, they are called up to give an account; and 
in eases of repeated offence, they subject themselves to a severe 
reprimand by the dean. Besides attendance at lecture, prayer, and 
dinner, they are masters of their time. ‘The earnest students, of 
course, employ it well, and strive after literary honours and distine- 
tions. He who stands the best examination is called the “ Senior 
Wrangler,” the first man of his year, and has easy access to all aca- 
demical places and emoluments. Next to wranglers come the “Se- 
nior Optimés,” and then the “Junior Optimés.” A competitor for 
honours who falls short of these is “gulfed,” or declared unfit for 
honours: but he may try for the common degree of B. A., along 
with the multitude, called “poll,” (from the Greek polloz.) If they 
fail to come up to these requirements, they are “plucked ;” but if 
they “read hard,” with the aid of their “coach,” they may come 
up for a post mortem examination, held a few, weeks afterward 
There are not a few who care nothing about an education, but waste 
their time in day sports and night revelries, and ruin their health 
and fortune before they manage to get the first degree, if they get 
it at all. The “fellow-commoners” are students of wealth and 
rank, able to pay more for their education than the rest, furnished 
with superior accommodations, and entitled to wear gold or silver 
trimmings on their gowns and caps. ‘The expenses generally, how- 
ever, are much higher than in America. Several Oxford students 
told us, that board and tuition alone cost £100, and the additional 
expenses vary from £50 to £100, which would make nearly $1,000 
per annum! 

These different colleges and halls together constitute the University, 
a literary commonwealth, governed by its own laws. The highest 
officers are the chancellor, (now the Earl of Derby for Oxford, and 
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Prince Albert for Cambridge,) the high steward, the vice-chancellor, 
the pro-vice- chancellors, the burgesses, the deputy steward, the proc- 
tors, the pro-proctors, and the heads of colleges.and halls. ‘The whole 
business of the University, in its corporate capacity, is transacted in 
two distinct assemblies, the House of Congregation, which consists 
wholly of regents, that is, all doctors of every faculty resident in the 
University, rectors, professors, public lecturers, and examiners; and 
the House of Convocation, or the Great Congregation, which 
includes regents and non-regents, and masters of arts.. For the bet- 
ter government of the University there is also a hebdomadal meeting 
of the heads of houses, (colleges and halls,) who meet every Monday, 
with the vice-chancellor and the proctors, and are empowered to 
deliberate upon all matters relating to the observance of the statutes 
and the preservation of the privileges and liberties of the University. 
The professorial lectures can be, and in part must be attended by the 
students of all colleges. The University professorships have been 
gradually founded, without any order or system. The incumbents are, 
at the same time, attached to a particular college. ‘There are now, in 
Oxford, only twenty-three professorships for the following branches 
of study: Divinity, Hebrew, Exegesis, Ecclesiastical History, Moral 
Philosophy, Poetry, Political Economy, Logic, Arabic, Sanscrit, 
Anglo-Saxon, Geometry, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medicine, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Experiment- 
al Philosophy, Mineralogy, and Geology. 

The academical year is divided into four terms, Michaelmas 
Term, Hilary ‘Term, Easter ‘Term, and Trinity Term. The vacations 
cover nearly six months. Sixteen terms are required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, and twelve terms more must elapse before the 
admission to the degree of Master of Arts. The higher degrees, 
especially that of Bachelor and of Doctor of Divinity, require, of 
course, a longer preparation. 

The most interesting time in the English Universities is the annual 
“Commemoration,” (viz., of the founder and benefactor of the Uni- 
versity,) a literary festival corresponding to our “ commencements,” 
though far surpassing them in splendour and the crowd of visitors. It 
is held at Oxford, in the month of June, in the Sheldonian theatre, a 
plain, round building, called after its founder, Archbishop Sheldon, 
of Canterbury, and erected by Sir Christopher Wren, in 1660, at an 
expense of £15,000. It will hold at least three thousand people. 
The upper gallery is occupied by the under-graduates, the lower by 
ladies, and the area or pit by masters, and friends introduced by 
them. ‘The officers and students appear in their picturesque medi- 
veval costumes. ‘The exercises consist in the conferring of the liter- 
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ary degrees by the chancellor, or, in his absence, by the vice-chancel- 
lor, with the consent of the convocation; a Latin address by the 
public orator in commemoration of the founders and benefactors of the 
University ; and several prize essays or poems by the successful com- 
petitors, in Latin and English. Before and after the exercises, and 
even during them, as the names of the different candidates for the 
academic honours are called out, the under-graduates in the gallery 
make full use of the license granted them on that day, of expressing 
by cheers and groans, at the top of their voices, their approval or 
disapproval of public menand measures. It is a most animated and 
uproarious occasion, full of interest and instruction as to the real 
sentiments of the rising generation. Loud and hearty cheers for the 
Queen and Prince Albert, lustily responded to, make the beginning. 
Then the senior wrangler, the different masters and professors, her 
majesty’s ministers, bishops, and other public men, are greeted with 
one, two, or three cheers, or as many groans, according to the meas- 
ure of their popularity or disfavour. The proctors are nearly 
always groaned. At Cambridge, when the men of Catharine’s Hall 
(abbreviated Cat’s Hall) are presented, they are greeted with the 
mewing of a cat. The ladies, of course, receive always their full 
share of attention. There are shouts for “the ladies in white,” the 
“Jadies in black,” “in blue,” ‘in green,” “in buff,” and every other 
colour; for “the ladies in bonnets,” and “the ladies in hats;” for 
“the ladies coming in,” “the ladies who have got in,” “ the ladies 
who can’t get in;” for “the ladies with blue eyes,” “the ladies with 
black eyes ;” for those “ who wear glasses ;” for “the ladies engag- 
ed,” for “the ladies disengaged,” and for “the old maids.” These 
demonstrations are good-natured throughout, full of genuine English 
humour, and when the boisterousness exceeds the limits, a little 
waving of the chancellor's hand is always sufficient to check it. At 
the last commemoration in Oxford (1855) the heroes of the Crimea, 
the Emperor and Empress of the French, and the Allies in general, 
were received with deafening vociferations of applause, interspersed 
with intense groans for Russia. The name of Miss Nightingale, 
the heroine of charity, was called out with a perfect tempest of 
praise. (Gladstone, who so long and ably represented the University 
in Parliament, but has made himself unpopular lately by his oppo- 
sition to the continuance of the war with Russia, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, the present prime minister, were received with mingled cheers 
and hisses. A similar mixture of praise and censure, but a greater 
portion of the latter, was bestowed upon the name of Layard, the 
member of Parliament for Nineveh and Assyria, and the reformers 
Bright and Cobden were groaned. When the name of James 
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Buchanan, our minister at the Court of St. James, was presented 
for the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, some wag in the gal- 
lery struck up Yankee Doodle. Sir T. Burgoyne, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, and Sir Charles Lyell received the same degree under great 
applause. ‘But when Alfred ‘Tennyson walked calmly and modestly 
up the aisle to receive his well-merited honours, he was still more 
overwhelmed with thundering cheers than the heroes of the Crimea, 
in proof that the sons and daughters of England, after all, prize the 
arts of peace above the glories of war, and the laurels of poetry 
above the blood-stained triumphs of the battle-field. 

The University of Oxford has recently undergone some changes, 
in consequence of the Reform Bill passed in 1854. In such large 
and complicated institutions there must necessarily grow up, in the 
course of time, a number of abuses and defects, such as favouritism, 
monopolies, arbitrary and capricious rules, want of discipline, dead 
formalities, &c. For two hundred years the English Universities 
had not been touched, and their short-comings were overlooked in 
view of the eminent services which they still continued to render to 
the country. But for about twenty years past the question of re- 
form has been seriously agitated. A better administration of funds, 
a stricter discipline, an increase of the duties of fellows, a more 
general distribution of the fellowships among the most worthy, and 
of the stipends among the poor students, a reduction of the enor- 
mous expenses of education, a restriction of the aristocratic privi- 
leges, an extension of the proper university studies, on the professo- 
rial system in distinction from tutorial instruction, and, finally, the 
admission of Dissenters to the privileges and honours of these na- 
tional establishments of liberal education, were loudly called for. 
There is hardly a sensible man in Oxford or Cambridge who does 
not admit the necessity or desirableness of some changes, although 
they differ very widely as to the nature and extent of them. Many 
of the best friends of these Universities have been the most zealous 
defenders of reform. Tor the last few years the excitement has run 
very high on the subject, and a number of pamphlets and articles 
were written on both sides of the question. The college authorities 
have often been asked to reform themselves. But this was, per- 
haps, asking more humility and self-denial than poor human nature 
is generally capable of. It is always much easier to see the mote 
in a brother’s eye, than to pull out the beam from our own eye. 

So Parliament, at last, took the matter in hand, and passed the 
Oxford University Reform Bill, in 1854. It is the joint product of 
Lord John Russell and the Honourable W. Gladstone, both mem- 
bers of the late Aberdeen ministry, but of very different views in 
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politics and religion; for the former was educated in Scotland, is 
the leader of the Whig party, and an enemy of Puseyism ; the lat- 
ter is one of the most dutiful sons of Oxford, a conservative Peelite, 
and a High Churchman of the Anglo-Catholic school. So the Re- 
form Bill resulted in a compromise, and was reduced to an improve- 
ment simply of the present system. Here it satisfies neither of the 
extreme parties; but it was, perhaps, after all, the best measure 
which could be wisely carried at present. It removes the most 
glaring abuses; throws the headships, fellowships, and scholarships 
open to merit; forbids the non-residence of fellows for more than a 
year; abolishes the legislative and administrative supremacy of the 
hebdomadal board, and establishes a new hebdomadal council, eom- 
posed of the vice-chancellor, the proctor, six heads of houses, six pro- 
fessors, and six members of the convocation, (the last eighteen to be 
all elected by the congregation,) thus combining the energy of young 
men with the wisdom of experience. This council has the exclusive 
right of proposing and framing laws for the sanction of the convo- 
cation, or the legislative body of the University. 

But the tutorial system—that is, the monopoly of public instruc- 
tion by the fellows of each college separately—is still dominant in 
Oxford. We do not agree with those who advocate its entire abo- 
lition in favour of the professorial system, after the model of Ger- 
man universities. On the contrary, we believe that the catechetical 
method of instruction, in connexion with a constant supervision of 
the students, has invaluable advantages, especially in a moral and 
religious point of view. The unbounded freedom of the German 
universities involves a fearful risk for inexperienced youth. But I 
do not see why both systems should not be combined. An exten- 
sion of professorial teaching, and a more complete organization of 
the faculty studies, are certainly, as already remarked, important 
desiderata for Oxford and Cambridge. It cannot be denied, that 
the independent contributions of these establishments to the cause 
of literature and science are in no proportion whatever to their im- 
mense pecuniary resources. The German universities, although 
much poorer, accomplish far more in this respect, as is evident from 
the fact, that nearly all the distinguished philological authorities 
known and used in Oxford and Cambridge are Germans, or old 
Dutch; as Ruhnken, Valckenaer, Ernesti, Heyne, Orelli, Hermann, 
Lachmann, Bekker, Dindorf, Baehr, Passow, Poppo, Buttmann, 
Kuehner, Zumpt, Rost, Gesenius, Ewald. This literary fertility is, 
to avery great extent owing to the competition or rivalry connected 
with the professorial system. We have no doubt that the English 
Universities would produce far more elaborate works on the various 
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branches of science, if the professorial studies were better provided 
for; and if the tutorial career were the regular preparation for the 
professorship. Dr. Pusey raised the objection against the German 
universities, that they are the nurseries of Rationalism. But this is 
not necessarily the result of the professorial system, but of a par- 
ticular age, which dates only from the end of the last century, and 
has already in a great measure passed away to make room for evan- 
gelical orthodoxy. ‘The Scotch universities, which are similarly 
constituted, have never reared yet an infidel clergy. With just as 
much reason we might derive Puseyism and the Anglican secessions 
to Romanism, which grew out of it, from the half-monastic system 
of tutorial instruction and supervision. 

But in one important respect the Oxford University Reform Bill, as 
finally passed by Parliament, went beyond the original draft as laid 
before the house by the Aberdeen ministry on the 17th of March, 1854. 
The religious test or oath at matriculation and at the taking of the 
bachelor’s degree has been abolished, so that collegee ducation, and 
the first degree in the liberal arts, are now open to every English- 
man without subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles. The High Church 
party is, of course, very much opposed to this concession to the 
Dissenters, and considers it an infringement on the rights of the 
Established Church. But this is, in fact, no more the national 
Church; and if the Universities are to retain a national character, 
they ought to be liberalized, and to throw their doors open to every 
subject of the crown. Most of the colleges and their endowments 
are of mediwval and Roman Catholic origin, and were inherited by 
the Episcopal Church on the ground that England belongs not to 
the dead, but to the living. On the same principle the Dissenters, 
who have since grown to be almost as numerous as the Anglicans, 
may justly claim some share in the educational advantages of these 
national institutions. ‘There is no danger that the Dissenters, who 
may avail themselves of the privileges now opened to them, will 
bring about a radical change in these institutions. On the con- 
trary, they will be as much, and more influenced by them as Oxford 
and Cambridge by the Dissenters. 

It is to be expected that the English Universities will henceforth 
follow in the general train of all English institutions. It is only 
by timely adaptations to the real wants of this age of progress, that 
they can be saved against stagnation as well as radical revolution. 
The citadel of Conservatism has at last been stormed by the spirit 
of the nineteenth century, and no power can set limits to future ac- 
tions of Parliament, and arrest the law of constitutional progress. 
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THis word occurs sixty-five times in the original Hebrew of the 
Bible, and is rendered, in the common English translation, thirty- 
one times “hell,” thirty times “the grave,” three times “the pit,” 
and once “ grave.” 

As use, and not derivation, is the true standard by which the 
meaning of a word is most properly ascertained, so, whether Sinz 
Sheol is supposed to be derived from one word or from another, 
either derivation is founded on only a supposition, and can prove 
comparatively nothing. For an illustration of this remark, let it be 
supposed that Sixt Sheol etymologically means a cavity; then, as 
it cannot be proved that the soul of man, though immaterial, is 
capable of existing in all places at one and the same time, so, on its 
departure from his body, it may really occupy a general cavity of 
a particular nature ; and hence, >i» Sheol may be in this respect 
as applicable to the soul as to the body; and if the word is derived, 
as usually supposed, from a word signifying “to ask,” it is, in this 
case also, as applicable to a receptacle for the soul as to one for 
the body, since the former receptacle, at least as truly as the latter, 
may be regarded as claiming what it receives. As derivation, then, 
affords no means of ascertaining the meaning of the word defini- 
tively, its use must be examined and regarded as alone decisive in 
relation to its signification. 

Several grammatical facts connected with Sixt Sheol are very 
striking, and they indicate that it is a Hebrew proper name of a 
particular place. If this be true, it is susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration. 

1. According to the rule of Hebrew grammar which requires the 
Hebrew article to be “omitted in proper names of” “countries,” 
Sixt Sheol is never connected with that article. That the con- 
stant absence of the Hebrew definite article from this word indi- 
cates that it is a proper, and not simply an indefinite or common 
noun, is particularly corroborated by two special facts: first, that, 
if it were not an ordinary proper name, such of its omissions of that 
article as those in Numbers xvi, 33, and Psalm xlix, 14, would be 
contrary to the rule of Hebrew grammar, according to which the 
article is prefixed to a common noun “when” it “is repeated” 
after it has “just been introduced ;” secondly, that, if it were not a 
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proper name, its omissions of the article in Proverbs i, 12, Canticles 
viii, 6, and Habakkuk ii, 5, would be contrary to the rule, that “the 
Hebrews” employed the article in “comparisons” after 2 ke (as) 
when “the noun compared is” not “made definite,” either by a 
“genitive,” as is the word similarly compared which follows diaz 
Sheol in Prov. i, 12, “or in any other way,” as by the fact that it is 
a proper name, of which an illustrative example occurs in Isaiah i, 9, 
independent of these three instances of Sixt Sheol. In Canticles 
and Habakkuk, the original word rendered “death,” similarly com- 
pared, is in each case preceded by the article, showing that dino 
Sheol, not otherwise “ made definite,” is made such by the fact that 
it is a proper name. 

2. As Hebrew collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, are pre- 
ceded by the article, “when the entire genus is designated,” and as 
Hebrew nouns which designate plurality, and which are not collect- 
ive nouns, have plural endings, or are repeated, “with and without 
the copula,” so Sixx Sheol, which, as in Job xxvi, 6, and Proverbs 
xv, 11, never has any of these characteristics of plurality, is not a 
collective noun, and is always in the singular number, which shows 
that there is only one thing of its character. It therefore cannot mean 
deaths or earthly distresses; and though it designates the place to 
which all men are represented, as in Ecclesiastes ix, 10, to go at 
death, yet it cannot designate the place to which their bodies then 
go, unless such place include at least land and water and the open 
air, and the internal parts of animals. Its meaning then would, 
from even this alone, appear to be the general receptacle of de- 
parted human spirits. 

8. Sixt Sheol is never connected with personal possessive pro- 
nouns, nor with demonstrative pronouns, and it never occurs in the 
“construct state,” nor in any other way which would show that it 
belongs or appertains to only one individual, or to only a part of 
mankind; and hence it must be regarded as a general receptacle, 
and as not susceptible of an exclusive appropriation to individuals. 

4, As what is emphatically termed “He local” (n—) implies 
“place,” so >ixt Sheol, which has that Hebrew appendage to 
designations of locality annexed to itself ten times, and twice to 
words connected with it in meaning, is evidently a place, and not 
an abstract thing, as death, unconsciousness, or earthly distress, 
which is confirmed by the fact, that Sixx) Sheol, never being femi- 
nine in form, and never having the article prefixed to it, has not 
the marks which singly or jointly are generally connected with 
Hebrew abstract nouns. 
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To the grammatical use of Sixx Sheol, Hebrew common nouns 
in abundance, especially those of at least as frequent occurrence, 
present striking and illustrative contrasts. or an illustration of 
this remark, it is sufficient to refer to the appropriate Hebrew words 
for a literal grave and death, with which 5ixz Sheol is perhaps most 
frequently assumed to be synonymous. The former of these, »2p 
kever, has the Hebrew article in Psalm ]xxxviii, 11—“ the grave ;” 
plural endings, as in Exodus xiv, 11—“ graves ;” personal possessive 
pronouns, as in 1 Kings xiii, 30—“ his own grave ;” and it is also 
in the construct state, as in 2 Samuel ili, 32—“ the grave of.” The 
latter of those two words, ny mauveth, has that article also in 
1 Samuel xx, 3—“death;” a plural ending in Ezra xxviii, 10— 
“deaths ;” personal possessive pronouns, as in Deuteronomy xxxi, 27 
—‘‘my death ;’ a demonstrative pronoun in Exodus x, 17—“ this 
death ;” and it is also in the construct state, as in Joshua i, 1—“ the 
death of.” 

Though it is true that exceptions occur to most rules, yet as it is 
UTTERLY ABSURD to suppose that this word, with a comparatively 
limited frequency of occurrence, is an exception, not to one rule, 
but to several different rules, and in so many instances, 80 it 
seems to be philologically proved that it is a proper name. As 
such, it is not susceptible of a multiplicity of meanings, and there- 
fore cannot legitimately signify a literal grave, a literal pit, death, 
earthly distress. It is not very strange, however, that when it is rep- 
resented by the words grave and pit, an absurdity does not always 
appear ; since the arrival of a human soul in the general receptacle 
of departed spirits is usually succeeded by a consignment of its 
body to a grave or pit; and therefore in such cases two events are 
equally true, and a man goes as really to a grave or pit as to the 
spirit- world. But as such an interpretation tends to produce the 
impression that 5ix2 Sheol is an indefinite noun, susceptible of so 
various meanings as to exclude any one fixed and proper significa- 
tion, truth would unquestionably be promoted by rendering it, in all 
cases, the general receptacle of departed human spirits, or the 
spirit-world ; or still more by transferring it without a translation, 
as a proper name. In Robinson’s Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, it is 
so treated, and therefore expressed by the English Sheol. 

That the inhabitants of Sixz Sheol have consciousness is obvious 
from the circumstances under which it is represented. As Sheol 
designates a place separate and distinct from that to which the body 
is consigned at death, the conclusion follows almost irresistibly that 
the part of man which goes to it, and which must be the soul, possesses 
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consciousness, since no other good reason can be assigned why that 
distinguished part occupies not at death the same place with the 
body. 

Clear and striking as is the preceding evidence that >ixx Sheol 
represents the general receptacle of departed human spirits, an 
exposition of every passage in which this unique and important word 
occurs, will clearly show that it represents a place in which the soul 
of man dwells after death, and into which all enter with their re- 
spective characters of obedience or disobedience, according as they 
are obedient or disobedient to Heaven’s requirements at their de- 
parture from this life; from which seems necessarily to follow a 
distinction there of pleasure and pain. 

1. Genesis xxxvii, 35: ‘“‘ And all his sons, and all his daughters, 
rose up to comfort him, but he refused to be comforted; and he 
said, For I will go down,” n>ixx Sheolah, “into the grave unto my 
son mourning. ‘Thus his father wept for him.” ‘This is the first 
instance of S*x2 Sheol that occurs in the Bible, employed by the 
patriarch Jacob after he had exclaimed, “An evil beast hath 
devoured him. Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces.” Sixx Sheol 
is here proved not to be a grave, nor any opening in the earth, 
by the fact that Jacob believed his “son” Joseph to be in it, 
while he equally believed him to be, not in the earth, but either in 
the “evil beast,” or scattered upon the earth’s surface. As the 
father thought that his “son” had been “devoured,” he could not 
have expected to “go” “unto” his son’s body, either in that “ evil 
beast,” or anywhere else, at least prior to the general resurrection. 
Nor could the venerable father have meant that at that resurrection 
he would “go” “unto” his “son,” since he said he would “go” 
“unto” him “mourning,” which implies that he expected to con- 
tinue to be sad, till he should reach him; but this he could not 
have expected, had he known that after the death of his own body 
he would for thousands of years be unconscious, and that, accord- 
ingly, instead of going “unto” him while “ mourning,’ he would 
“go” “unto” him in simple unconsciouness, or in that joy with 
which his body will doubtless meet Joseph’s at the resurrection. 
He must therefore have expected to reach him as soon as he himself 
should die. Nor could he have meant merely that he would die, 
since his words, “ wnto my son,” imply place and nearness of posi- 
tion; and as his body could not experience such a position relative 
to that of his “son,” while he himself was “ mourning,” he must have 
expected that his conscious soul would in dixa Sheol be associated 
with the undevoured soul of Joseph. The words “unto my son,” 
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then, condemn the assumption that after death nothing remains of 
man besides his body. If at death there is not immediately a meet- 
ing of departed human spirits in the spirit-world, then to say that 
one person who is about to die will “go” “unto” another who is 
already dead, and from whose dead body he will continue to be far 
separated, would indicate at least as much absurdity as to say that 
one person who is about to live, will come “unto” another who is 
already alive, and from whose living body he will continue to be far 
separated. Besides this, if Jacob did not expect to “go” “unto” 
Joseph except in the sense that he would soon be dead, as he 
thought his “son” already was—if he had no reference in his ex- 
pectation to a meeting with him in the spirit-world, then he might 
as well have said that he was going to all the animals, and even ali 
the vegetables that were then dead, and from the remains of which 
he would continue to be far separated! And if the soul of Jacob 
did not at death “go” “unto” that of Joseph, then it would be as 
absurd in him to say he would “go” unto his “son,” as to say that 
one person who is about to sleep, will “go” “unto” another who is 
already asleep, and from whom he will during sleep continue to be 
far separated. It seems also to be absurd to suppose that Jacob 
expected to come “unto” Joseph, without knowing it; and therefore 
he must have expected to continue conscious beyond death. As, 
according to 2 Cor. xii, 2, 3, “a man” may be “a man,” “ whether 
in the body or out of the body,” so it is not strange that Jacob did 
not mention the soul as the part which he expected to “go” “unto” 
Joseph. Such circumlocution would have been alike inconsistent 
with the directness of deep emotion, and with the elliptical sim- 
plicity of similar statements on the part of those who are positively 
known to believe that man’s soul has a conscious existence after 
death. As Jacob could not have thought that Joseph, whom he 
regarded as “devoured,” was in earthly distress, so Sixt Sheol, in 
which he believed him to be, is proved not to mean earthly distress. 
This is also obvious from the fact, that in such distress the “ mourn- 
ing” Jacob already was when he said, “I will go down into” 
int Sheol, “unto my son mourning.” Should it be said that, 
because he was “ mourning,” he could not expect to meet Joseph in 
the spirit-world, then, for the same reason, he could not expect to 
meet him in heaven at death. From the fact that he is represented 
as a good man when the words here discussed were uttered, it is 
reasonably inferred that he expected to enjoy happiness in the spirit- 
world. The word “down,” in connexion with Sixt Sheol, no more 
proves that Sixt Sheol is a place for man’s unconscious dead body 
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than the word “up,” in connexion with heaven, in 2 Kings ii, 1, 11, 
anu in Luke xxiv, 51, and also in Acts i, 9-11, proves that heaven is 
not the place where God more immediately dwells. That word 
“down” indicates, if anything, that 51x27 Sheol is a place, and not 
a state. And to say that the soul or spirit of a man occupies after 
death a place, is not inconsistent with its dwelling before death in 
a place, nor with Solomon’s prayer to God, who is emphatically “a 
Spirit,” in 2 Chronicles vi, 39: “Then hear thou from heaven thy 
dwelling-place.” Place, then, is not repugnant to the Scriptural 
idea of a spirit. Whatever may be the nature of a human spirit, it 
possesses not the attribute of Omnipresence, and must necessarily 
occupy some particular portion of space. The word “down,” then, 
implying locality, harmonizes with the idea of a spirit-world, as does 
also “ He local,” which is here annexed to Sixt Sheol. ‘The as- 
sumption that Sixx Sheol means merely death, or a state of death, 
supposes that the patriarch Jacob expected to meet his “son” 
Joseph, not in the spirit-world, nor even where he supposed the 
body of that “son” to be, but in the abstract state of death, which, 
aside from its subjects, like other abstractions, has no existence! 
Where Sixt Sheol may be located, cannot be positively inferred 
from the word “down,” which may be used relatively, not to the 
earth, but to heaven, which is represented to be “up.” An igno- 
rance of the precise location of Six2 Sheol is, however, no more 
strange or significant than that of the precise location of heaven. 

From the preceding remarks relative to Six Sheol, as first used, 
it follows that it was regarded, in the times and among the people 
of the patriarch Jacob, as designating a place in which the soul of 
man dwells after its departure from the body. 

2. Genesis xlii, 88: “And he said, My son shall not go down 
with you; for his brother is dead, and he is left alone: if mischief 
befall him by the way in the which ye go, then shall ye bring down 
my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave,” Six2 Sheol. From the use 
of the words “gray hairs,” it might at first seem that 5ix0 Sheol 
represented a place designed for the reception of man’s body. But 
this meaning of dixz Sheol would be in direct opposition to that 
given to it by the same patriarch in the passage just discussed. 
Besides this, he could not have meant that his “ gray hairs” would 
alone ‘be brought to some place or thing, and this proves that these 
words are figuratively employed. As such, then, the question arises, 
what do they represent? The answer must be that, in connexion 
with the word “my,” they represent me—‘ then shall ye bring” me 
“down” “with sorrow to the grave,” >it Sheol. This is accord- 
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ing to the rule of Hebrew grammar, that “ The place of the personal 
pronouns, especially in a reflexive sense, is often supplied by the 
most distinguished and essential parts of either the external or 
internal man.” ‘The sense of Sheol in this passage is thus seen not 
to differ from that just discussed, since the represented me of this 
is the same as the “J” of that—“ I will go down into the grave,” Sixz 
Sheol, “unto my son mourning.” Besides, he could not here have 
meant by >ix2 Sheol any other place than that in which he supposed 
Joseph’s undevoured soul to be, into which his own “gray hairs,” or 
even body, could no more be brought now than before. That pind 
Sheol here means the spirit-world, and not a literal grave, is also 
confirmed by the fact that the instrument by which he said that his 
sons would “bring” him “down” “to the grave,” Six Sheol, was 
“sorrow.” The influence which “sorrow” has upon the body ceases 
at death, and not at a subsequent burial; and as Jacob did not 
expect to escape “sorrow” before his arrival in }ixd Sheol, nor to 
be buried at, but after death, Six Sheol is proved not to mean a 
literal grave, but the spirit-world. That Sixt Sheol does not here 
mean death, is obvious from the fact that “He local” is here con- 
nected with it, and from the fact which Matthew x, 28, emphatically 
teaches, that the soul is so indestructible that neither the sons of 
Jacob, nor those of any one else, can kill it; and that though the 


body is killed, the soul remains alive—“ fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul.” And that Sixx Sheol does 
not here mean earthly distress is evident from the fact that, if it 
did, then Jacob represented that as going to such distress or sorrow 
which was already affected “with sorrow!” 
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Art. VIIL—PRACTICAL HINTS FOR STUDENTS OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BrsuicaL helps may be divided into Geographical, Historical, 
Archeological, Introductory, Philological, and Hermeneutical. 

1. Geographical. Of Geographies of the Holy Land, there are 
three of nearly equal value: Coleman’s Historical Text-Book and 
Atlas of Biblical Geography; a Biblical Geography and History 
by Charles A. Goodrich, and a Gazetteer by the Sabbath-School 
Union. The maps and chronological tables of the first are 
extensive and correct, and it incorporates into its pages the recent 
discoveries of Rawlinson, Layard, Lynch, and De Sauley. For a 
map of Palestine, Robinson’s is one of the best, and can easily be 
procured. 

2. Historical. Smith’s three volumes of Sacred Annals, and 
Kurtz’s Sacred History, are the best references on this subject. 
The latter is valuable as a text-book. The author was a pupil of 
Tholuck, and Professor of Church History in the University of 
Dorpat, and though the work is merely a compendium, it exhibits the 
hand of a scholar. 

8. Archeological. In this department, which treats of every- 
thing of interest relating to the outward life of the Jews, 
Jahn’s Archeology, and Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities, are well 
known. 

4. Introductory. Of General Introductions, Horne’s is the most 
extensively known; but, though it exhibits vast industry, it is not, in 
our opinion, a well compacted, or closely critical and scholarlike 
performance. For the Old Testament, there are no entirely relia- 
ble introductions, since De Wette’s and Jahn’s are both chargeable 
with errors, yet, on the whole, are worthy of being consulted. David- 
son’s and Hug’s Introductions to the New Testament are each of 
them extensive and critical, and the former, though expensive, 
deserves to be more generally circulated in this country. 

The subject of the correctness of the sacred text, which is 
generally treated of in Introductions, is ably handled in some 
separate works, such as Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, Havernick’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament, and Hengstenberg on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch and Daniel. As a general reference 
book in the four departments above mentioned, Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
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is invaluable. Strickland on Biblical Literature is a good com- 
pendium. 

5. Philological. The best helps to the understanding of the 
languages of the Bible are Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, Ge- 
senius’s Hebrew Dictionary, and Robinson’s Greek Dictionary of 
the New ‘l'estament. ‘The last more than serves the purpose of a 
commentary ; it not only gives translations of the Greek words, but 
systematizes their meanings as found in different places, and thus 
gives clearness and accuracy to our knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment. Conant’s Revised Edition of the Hebrew Grammar contains 
a valuable chrestomathy of several parts of the Old Testament. 
Winer’s Greek Idioms of the New ‘Testament, or Trollope’s, 
should be a constant companion in the study of the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment. ‘Trench’s small work on the Greek Synonyms of the New 
Testament is suggestive. No student should be without Stier 
and Theile’s Biblia Polyglotta, which contains the Old and New 
Testament in four languages. It can be had, bound in five volumes, 
for $16. 

6. Hermeneutical. On the general subject of Interpretation, a very 
valuable work has been published by Dr. Davidson, in England. It 
includes a History of Interpretation, Principles and Kinds of Inter- 
pretation, Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, alleged 
Contradictions of Scriptures, &c. McClelland’s and Ernesti’s small 
volumes on Interpretation contain some valuable hints. Hermeneu- 
tics, or Interpretation, includes two things, translations and notes. 
A translation or paraphrase, which gives the fall meaning of the origi- 
nal, and is well divided into paragraphs and sentences, is even more 
useful for study than notes. Consult, for example, Alexander’s 
versions of the Psalms and Isaiah, and Stuart’s of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, Romans and Hebrews, as contained in their commen- 
taries on those books. ‘The short paraphrase of the Epistles of St. 
Paul in the work of Conybeare and Howson is extremely valuabie 
for private study ; and the paraphrase of the Gospels contained in 
Strong’s Harmony may be used for the same purpose. The version 
of the Baptist Bible Society is likewise worthy of the attention of 
scholars. In this connection we cannot speak too highly of the 
advantages of a familiar knowledge of the Scriptures in the original, 
so as to be able to read them with readiness. Like the study of a 
translation or paraphrase, they give freshness and continuity, and in 
addition, command a closer attention to the nicer shades of thought 


and expression. 
The Hermeneutics of the Bible may be divided into several parts : 
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the interpretation of Bible History, Bible Poetry, Bible Prophecy, 
and Bible Theology. 

I. Bible History. 1. Old Testament. Professor Bush has pub- 
lished the best, and almost the only works in English, on the Pen- 
tateuch and the book of Judges. ‘These are throughout character- 
ized by a deep reverence for the authority of Scripture, and the 
most extensive and discriminating scholarship. The reconciliation 
of the first chapter of Genesis with the facts of geology is ably 
handled, though most would not agree with him in the exposition of 
the first verse. Dr. Turner’s Companion to Genesis, though not a 
continuous commentary, gives an excellent analysis of the several 
chapters, and an exposition of the most difficult passages. Heng- 
stenberg on Egypt and the books of Moses is of an argumentative 
character, designed to confirm the truth of the Scripture narrative 
The best view of the other historical books of the Old Testament, 
besides that contained in Clarke’s Commentary, is found in the 
more extended sacred histories of the Jews. 

2. New Testament. For the study of the Gospels there are 
Neander’s Life of Christ, Strong’s Harmony and Exposition, Rob- 
inson’s and Strong's Greek Harmonies, Olshausen on the Gospels, 
Kitto’s Life of our Lord, Alford’s Greek Testament, Barnes, Clarke, 
Trench on Miracles, Trench on Parables, Tholuck on the Sermon 
on the Mount, Tholuck on John, Lucke on John, Tittman on John, 
Trollope’s Analecta Theologica. ‘The number of commentaries is 
an advantage, as it enables the inquirer to examine several on any 
difficult passage. The Life of Christ by Neander is of great value, 
and the translators have done excellent service to the publie by in- 
troducing it into this country. It is full of learned and thoroughly 
original investigations, and does not fall into the common error of 
commentators, of dwelling on the easy, while it evades the difficult 
points. Strong’s Harmony and Exposition supplies a want which 
has long been felt. In consequence of endeavouring to obtain the 
fullest possible effect and impressiveness, the paraphrase is some- 
times too free, and exhibits want of dignity in its mode of expres- 
sion; yet in most respects, in beautiful arrangement, in the com- 
prehensiveness of its notes, in seizing accurately the true meaning, 
and in a thorough investigation of the geography and chronology, 
it ranks among the best works of its kind. Robinson’s Greek 
Harmony has some valuable notes on the location and arrange- 
ment of the events of the Gospels. Alford’s Greek Testament, 
with notes, is one of the best specimens of modern commentary. 
Trench on Miracles is a sterling work, entitled to rank among the 
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best works of English literature. It combines great eloquence of 
style with a clear and admirable exposition of the text and context. 
Many passages are highly eloquent. We extract one from the 
chapter on the Miracle of Water made into Wine: “We need not 
wonder to find the Lord of life at that festival, for he came to sanc- 
tify all life, its times of joy as its times of sorrow; and all expe- 
rience tells us, that it is times of gladness, such as this was now, 
which especially need such a sanctifying power, such a presence of 
the Lord. In times of sorrow, the sense of God’s presence comes 
more naturally out; in these, it is in danger of being forgotten. He 
was there, and by his presence there, struck the key-note to the 
whole future tenor of his ministry. He should not be as another 
Baptist, to withdraw himself from the common paths of men, a 
preacher in the wilderness ; but his should be at once a harder and a 
higher task, to mingle with and purify the common life of men; to 
witness for and bring out the glory which was hidden in its every 
relation. And it is not, perhaps, without its significance, that this 
should have been especially a@ marriage which he ‘adorned and 
beautified with his first presence and miracle that he wrought.’ 
He foresaw that some hereafter should arise in his Church who 
should despise marriage, or, if not despise, yet fail to give the 
Christian family all its honour. They should find no countenance 
from him.” ‘Trench’s work on Parables is less valuable, having a 
less difficult subject; that on the Study of Words will be useful to 
the philologist. Kitto’s Life of our Lord is one of the best of his 
publications. 

Liicke and Tittmann are extensive and critical; Olshausen and 
Tholuck will be noticed hereafter. Buck on the 24th of Matthew, 
while creditable, as showing zeal in Biblical study, is greatly defec- 
tive from exhibiting a want of acquaintance with the writings of the 
most recent Biblical scholars. 

On Acts, Hackett is so able and full as to leave scarcely anything 
to be supplied. There are some historical works, however, which 
traverse the same ground, and are invaluable, viz.: Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church, and Neander’s Planting and Training of the 
Church. The first of these should be in the hands of every layman 
and every minister. As regards the second, notwithstanding the 
author’s lenient views of the Roman Catholic Church, it is a very 
scholar-like performance ; it covers a larger field than the work of 
Conybeare and Howson, including, for example, an account of the 
lives and writings of Peter and James, as well as Paul; it is also 
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more full on the moral and religious life, government, worship, and 
doctrines of the Apostolic Church. The merits of Neander are gen- 
erally known; his method is less clear than Schaff’s. Baumgar- 
ten’s Apostolic History is perhaps the best extant commentary on 
the Acts. 

II. Bible Poetry. On Hebrew poetry, Lowth is in error from 
his too great fondness for the classical models; Herder’s Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry, though not intended to be a learned treatise, ex- 
hibits a fine appreciation of the spirit of the Hebrew bards. 

On Job, the work of Barnes is the only English commentary of 
any value, and this is imperfect in many respects. In his Introduc- 
tion, he aims to establish the following points: That Job was a real 
person; that he lived in a part of Arabia Deserta, and not far from 
the age of Abraham; and that the book was written by Job himself. 
His commentaries do not, on the whole, exhibit that compressed and 
discriminating method which is the characteristic of the true inter- 
preter. 

On the Psalms there are two standard commentaries, Hengsten- 
berg’s and Alexander’s. It is incidental to the first critical works 
on any book that there should be much space devoted to clearing 
away the errors and misconceptions of former writers; and such 
discussions are not always interesting to the general reader. This 
fault is observable in Hengstenberg’s volumes on the Psalms, yet 
they exhibit good scholarship, and great fervour and originality. 
The plan of Dr. Alexander is to “ translate and explain,” with but 
few additional remarks; his plan in this respect is excellent, thus 
excluding unnecessary discussions. Another task that remains to 
be accomplished, with reference both to the Psalms and the Old 
Testament prophecies, is to invest them with the interest derived 
from the circumstances in which they were composed. ‘This has 
been done for the letters of St. Paul, by Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson, and it is to be hoped the same may be accomplished for 
the writings of the Old Testament. Hengstenberg’s well-known 
work, called the Christology, treats extensively of the Messianic 
Psalms. The Introduction to the Psalms, by De Wette, in the 
Biblical Repository, vol. iii, may be consulted with advantage. 

Professor Stuart’s works on Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are models 
of commentary for the critical student, and his carefulness in mak- 
ing an accurate translation makes them useful to all. They were 
among the last that he wrote, and exhibit greater condensation than 
his former volumes. 

Ill. Bible Prophecy. The subject of prophecy is constantly be- 
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coming less involved, as the nature of symbols is receiving a fuller 
development, and facts of history are being brought to light to illus- 
trate it. A complete work on symbology is much needed. If the 
nature and application of the symbols in Daniel and Ezekiel, which 
have already been fulfilled, and concerning which there is but little 
dispute, were clearly understood, it would scarcely be possible to 
misinterpret those that are yet unfulfilled. Dr. 'Turner’s Discourses 
on Scripture Prophecy are inimitable as a manual on the subject. 
Upon the three subjects that are treated of in Stuart’s Hints on 
Prophecy, viz., the Double Sense, Intelligibility of the Prophecies, 
and Designations of Time, it seems to us he has thrown but little 
light. 

As inseparable parts of prophecy are the two subjects of Typology 
and Quotations from the Old Testament in the New. In the former 
of these, Fairbairn’s Typology (new edition) is a rich mine of in- 
formation for the Biblical student. Though it makes many things 
to be types, which can hardly be regarded as such, yet the field 
which it traverses is one of unfailing interest, and is destined to yield 
abundant fruits. In this work, the intricate subject of the double 
sense is fully investigated. It is shown, for example, that since 
David was a type of Christ, there may be a prediction which shall 
refer to them both, to the former primarily, and to the latter in its 
full accomplishment. ‘I'hus it may be said that there are not two 
fulfilments, but one, which reaches to two persons; one the type and 
the other the antitype. The subject of Quotations is of great inter- 
est; it includes such questions as these: Which of the New Testa- 
ment writers quote most from the Old? In which instances do they 
quote for argument, and in which simply for illustration? Do they 
quote more commonly from the Septuagint or from the Hebrew 
Bible? Do they more frequently give the words of the original, or 
merely the sense? Do the writers of the New ‘Testament accommo- 
date the words of the Old Testament to their own circumstances, 
and term it a fulfilment? ‘These questions are investigated in 
Davidson’s Hermeneutics, Fairbairn’s 'l'ypology, Turner on Hebrews, 
chap. i, verse 5, and Wood’s Lectures, vol. i. 

Old Testament Prophecy. On Isaiah the chief work is Alex- 
ander’s, the plan of which is the same as that of the one on the 
Psalms, namely, “to translate and explain.” It is a defect in the 
larger edition, that he dwells too much upon the false opinions of 
others, and in both, that there is a want of freedom in expressing 
his own views on contested points, so that it is sometimes difficult 
to ascertain them. He considers that there is ground in Isaiah for 
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the belief in the future conversion of the Jews, but none for that of 
their literal restoration to Palestine. Withthis agrees Fairbairn in 
his ''ypology. ‘The parts of Hengstenberg’s Christology which 
comment on Isaiah are worthy of consultation. Some valuable 
hints may be drawn from Kiitto’s Daily Illustrations on Isaiah and 
the other prophets, and also from the previous volumes on Saul and 
David, and on Solomon and the Kings. Barnes on Isaiah may be 
used with advantage, though characterized by diffuseness, and 
sometimes commenting on phrases which were already sufficiently 
clear. ‘lhe abridged edition is preferable. Fairbairn on Ezekiel is 
a recent publication of much value; it is both popular and critical 
in its plan. 

The prophecies of Daniel are one of the battle-grounds of Biblical 
exegesis. ‘The varieties of views held upon Daniel and Revelation 
are almost innumerable, and yet the student of the Bible will not 
rest satisfied till he has ascertained what the prominent opinions are, 
and where the difficulties lie. Stuart’s is deservedly a standard 
work on Daniel. On the question of the seventy weeks, and the three 
periods, seven, sixty-two, and one (which make up the seventy), he 
confesses himself at a stand; unnecessarily, we think. ‘The seventy 
weeks (Dan ix. 24), all acknowledge to be four hundred and ninety 
years, and most hold that the seven weeks (or forty-nine years) 
commence with the return of Ezra from Babylon, and continue to the 
full completion of the city of Jerusalem; the sixty-two weeks (or 
four hundred and thirty-four years) to the commencement of Christ’s 
ministry; and the one week, to three and a half years after his 
death. A very able and satisfactory article on some of the difficult 
points in Daniel may be found in the seventh volume of the Chris- 
tian Review. ‘This, in agreement with Professor Stuart, holds the 
fourth kingdom to be that of the successors of Alexander, while 
Barnes, Havernick and Hengstenberg (see their works on Daniel) 
refer it to Rome; there are many strong arguments in favour of the 
former. ‘The designations of time contained in Dan. viii, 14, and 
Dan. xii, 11, 12, viz.: two thousand three hundred morning-evening 
sacrifices, one thousand two hundred and ninety days, and one thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-five days, are referred best to the last 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The want of English commentaries is nowhere felt so much as 
on the Minor Prophets. The recent labours of scholars have been 
expended upon the larger books of Scripture, and the others have 
been neglected. Hengstenberg’s late revision of his Christology gives 
the best comments upon these prophecies yet made; still they are 
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incomplete, as they elucidate chiefly the Messianic passages. Much 
information upon them may be gathered from the histories of that 
period, from introductions to the Old Testament, and from articles 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, and the Reviews. Maurer’s and Rosenmuel- 
ler’s Commentaries on the Old Testament, in easy Latin, though 
rationalistic, are always valuable, but especially so here. Moore 
on the Prophets of the Reformation, just issued, is an admirable 
specimen of commentary. 

New Testament Prophecy. On this book (Revelation) the most 
diverse views are held. Professor Stuart thinks that most of the 
symbols find their fulfilment in the first three or four centuries. 
Hengstenberg spiritualizes the whole; Barnes, Lord, and Elliot, hold 
that almost every great event that has occurred since the time of 
the apostles, belongs to the fulfilment of the Book of Revelation. 
Stuart seems to us entirely at fault; his theory stands or falls with 
the question of the early or late writing of the Book of Revelation; 
but the best and largest number of modern critics are strongly op- 
posed to the theory of its late composition. Again, it would seem 
impossible that all the events symbolized in Revelation could be 
accomplished in so short a period as the first three or four cen- 
turies. ‘lhe arguments in Beecher’s Review of Stuart in the Bibli- 
cal Repository, and in an article by Cheever on the same subject, 
seem to us conclusive against his view. Hengstenberg’s interpreta- 
tion (in which he is followed by Davidson of England) is equally 
untenable; it is incredible, and contrary to the analogy of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, that so vast a body of symbols 
should be employed to designate merely spiritual states and gen- 
eral principles. Lord, in his work on the Apocalypse, and in his 
Theological Journal, is admirable in claiming that the symbols 
should be explained in a system and according to well-defined 
rules, though we think his own system is greatly defective. The 
school to which Barnes, Lord, and Elliot belong, errs in making the 
Book of Revelation too close an epitome of civil and ecclesiastical 
history. Barnes has done much to clear up the subject; his views 
are not as extreme as those of most of his school of interpretation, 
and there seems to us more originality and discrimination than in 
any commentary that he has published. It would be difficult for 
one to read his exposition of the seven trumpets, and not believe that 
the fifth refers to Mohammed. On the subject of the Millennium, the 
commentators are divided; Lord and Winthrop holding to a per- 
sonal reign of Christ and the saints on the earth, and Stuart, Barnes, 
and Olshausen to a reign of the risen saints with Christ in heaven 
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during the Millennium, and the universal prevalence of holiness dur- 
ing that time on the earth; the latter view is preferable. 

1V. Bible Theology, as contained in the letters of the apostles. 
The best preparation for the understanding of the Epistles of St. 
Paul is the study of Conybeare and Howson’s work on Paul, 
Schaff’s Apostolic History, and Neander’s Planting and Training 
of the Church. On Romans, Dr. Clarke and Wesley may be studied 
with peculiar advantage, especially on the 7th and 9th chapters. 
‘Taken as a whole, for the general reader, the work of Dr. Turner of 
the Episcopalian Seminary, New- York, is the beston this book. His 
general treatment of the epistle is scientific and masterly, and in his 
doctrinal statements he is for the most part Arminian. Professor 
Hodge advocates the views of the old-school Calvinists, and Albert 
Barnes those of the new school. ‘The critical discussions of Pro- 
fessor Stuart on Romans are able, but cumbersome and diffuse ; 
his views are liberal and openly avowed ; his general summaries are 
exact and comprehensive. On Tholuck and Olshausen we quote 
from another. “ Tholuck. The commentaries of this eminent writer 
on various books of the New Testament, especially those on the 
Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, exhibit the highest exegetical 
excellences. While he critically investigates phrases and idioms, 
he ascends into the pure regions of the ideas, unfolding the sense 
with much skill and discernment. His commentary on John is of 
a more popular cast. His interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount is very valuable. Olshausen. 'The best example of com- 
mentary on the New Testament, with which we are acquainted, has 
been given by thiswriter. It is a model of exposition unrivalled in 
any language. Verbal criticism is but sparingly introduced, although 
even here the hand of a master is apparent. He is intent, however, 
on higher things. He investigates the thought, traces the connec- 
tion, puts himself in the same position as the writers, and views 
with philosophic ability the holy revelations of Christ in their com- 
prehensive tendencies. ‘The critical and the popular are admirably 
mingled. Greatly do we lament that the writer was cut off before 
he completed so excellent a performance.” (His Commentary ex- 
tends through Hebrews, making 9 vols.) The commentaries which 
have come from authors in England, such as Bloomfield’s Greek 
Testament, Alford’s Greek Testament, Whitby’s Commentary, and 
Trollope’s Analecta Theologica, are highly scholar-like, and, as 
regards doctrinal views, are generally Arminian. ‘The comment- 
ary of Mr. Livermore, a Unitarian, though not critical, nor cor- 
rect as to doctrine, is spiritedly and eloquently written: the four 
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Introductory Essays are able pieces of composition ; he is anti-Cal- 
vinistic in sentiment. On Hebrews, Turner's is again the clearest 
exposition, and after him, Stuart, Olshausen, Tholuck, Alford, 
Barnes, Trollope, and Bloomfield. For the shorter epistles, the 
chief dependence is upon Olshausen, Barnes, Alford, and Trollope. 
To Thom on Corinthians, nearly the same remarks are applicable 
as to Livermore on Romans. LEadie of Scotland is the author of 
critical commentaries on Colossians and Ephesians which have been 
reprinted in this country. Neander’s three commentaries on Philip- 
pians, General Epistle of James, and First Epistle of John, trans- 
lated by Mrs. H. C. Conant, are of a popular character, but yet 
deeply philosophical and discriminating.* 


° As many of the books mentioned above are rare, and their value not easily 
ascertained, we annex a list of prices, at which they can be procured by minis- 
ters: they may be had at about these rates of Gould and Lincoln, Boston : 

Bibliotheca Sacra, 10 vols., $25 50; Alexander on Psalms, 3 vols., $2 75; 
Alexander on Isaiah, 2 vols., $1 80; Hengstenberg on Revelations, 2 vols., $2 67; 
do. Christology, 1 vol., new edition, $1 67; do. on Psalms, 3 vols., $5 00; Stuart 
on Romans, $2 00; do. on Hebrews, $2 25; do. on Proverbs, $0 94; do. on Ec- 
clesiastes, $0 75; do. on Daniel, $1 87; do. on Apocalypse, 2 vols., $3 25; Bush 
on Genesis, 2 vols., $1 31; do. on Exodus, 2 vols., $1 12; do. on Leviticus, $0 56; 
do. on Joshua and Judges, each, $0 56; Hackett on Acts, $1 87; McClelland on 
Interpretation, $0 60; Winer’s Idioms of the Greek Testament, $2 00; Nevin’s 
Biblical Antiquities, 80 75; Jahn’s Archeology, $1 75; Trench on Miracles, 
$1 25; do. on Parables, $1 25; do. on Greek Synonyms of New Testament, 
$0 56; Barnes on the New Testament, $0 60 per volume; do. on Job, $1 80; 
do. on Daniel, $0 90; do. on Isaiah, 2 vols., $1 80; Hug’s Introduction to New 
Testament, $2 25; Neander on John, James, and Philippians, $1 25; Tholuck 
on John, $1 75; do. on Romans, $1 75; do. on Hebrews; $1 75; Turner on 
Romans, $1 20; do. on Hebrews, $1 00; De Wette’s Introduction to Old Test- 
ament, $2 81; Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 2 vols., $5 50; Fairbairn’s Typology, new 
edition, $2 25; do. on Ezekiel, $1 65; Strong’s Harmony, $2 10; Olshausen’s 
Commentaries, 9 vols., $1 65 each; Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles 
of Paul, 2 vols., $4 50; Revised version of Peter, Revelation, &c., $0 75; Lord 
on Apocalypse, $1 60; Davidson’s Introduction to New Testament, 3 vols., $9 50; 
Neander’s Life of Christ, $1 60; Livermore on Romans, $0 60; Trollope’s Ana- 
lecta Theologica, 2 vols., $2 25; Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, 
cloth binding, $3 80; Hahn’s Greek Testament, $1 00; Gesenius’ Hebrew Gram- 
mar, $2 00; do. Hebrew Lexicon, $4 50; Habn’s Hebrew Bible, $2 25; Win- 
throp’s Essay on Symbols, $0 60; Turner on Prophecy, $0 60; Kurtz’s Sacred 
History, $1 00; Coleman’s Biblical Geography and History, $1 37; Schafi’s 
History of the Apostolic Church, $2 50; Davidson’s Hermeneutics, $4 00. 
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Correspondence. 


Art. IX.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Paris, February, 1856. 

To tHe Epitor,—THe leges silent inter arma applies to books, it seems, 
as well as laws. Even intellectual Paris owns the dominion of the Crimea 
fever, and is turned from the libraries to the newspapers; or, perhaps 
rather, it is looking, and only waiting for an opportunity of getting back the 
eyes or purses of the public. At all events, no publications of any consequence 
have appeared of late, and the publishers are chiefly occupied with new edi- 
tions of the “ French Classics.” 

From the few original things issued, I select, however, three or four of such 
as may be of most interest to your readers. The first in rank is a small volume 
of some 350 pages, entitled “The Future Life: History and Apology of the 
Christian Doctrine in a Future State.” (La Vie Future. Histoire et Apologie 
de la Doctrine Chrétienne sur U Autre Vie, par Th. Henri Martin.) You infer 
immediately that a production of such a title can, in profane France, be but 
the threadbare lucubration of a lazy monk or a country curé. But you are 
mistaken; the author is a lay professor in a college of provincial distinction, 
and a historian of the “ Physical Sciences in Antiquity”—that is, historian in 
futuro, as he has not yet published. You may form some opinion of his pro- 
fessions from the tone and terms of the following opening: 

“For three years back, without interrupting my history of the Physical Sci- 
ences in Antiquity, I have felt the need of recurring occasionally to the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, in quest of the consolation become necessary to my heart. 
This perusal has presented me some sublime hopes of a future life, not only in the 
New Testament, in which they so abound, but also in the Old, wherein they 
occupy a lesser place, and especially the books of Moses, whereto they have often 
been traced. Upon this great question of the destiny of man beyond the grave, 
I have seen in the Bible throughout, in the fathers, in the councils, in the Catho- 
lic theology, one and the same doctrine, at once terrible and consoling, a doc- 
trine founded upon supernatural revelation, transcending the data of reason 
without contradicting them, and, on the contrary, supplying their insufficiency.” 
—Preface. 

Now, if I have any skill in seeing a wolf through a sheep’s covering, the 
writer of this introduction is a dubious convert to the Roman Catholic fold. A 
convert is not usually so moderate, so measured, so cosmopolitan in his spirit, 
so universal in his approbation. Like Shakspeare’s Jacques, this writer en- 
counters orthodoxy everywhere, in the Bible, in the Gospel, in the fathers, in 
the councils. Neither Protestants, nor Catholics, nor Jansenists, nor Gallican 
Churchmen, then, can complain of his exclusiveness, or will decline to buy 
his book. And, then, the seemingly casual mention of, his being a writer on 
the physical sciences is a stroke quite worthy of a countryman of Beaumarchais 
and Le Sage. 

But these conjectures, from the manner of the author to his motives, are, 
even if well-founded, meant to give you a characteristic illustration of the situ- 
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ation of things in France with respect to the so-called religious revival. The 
book is none the less worthy of perusal. It seems written with much sacred 
and scientific erudition. The author shows himself largely conversant with 
even British controversial writings, if I may judge from the citations in the 
notes. Nay, American theologians are not entirely overlooked. A list of the 
main topics will give the best idea both of the turn and the tenor of the work. 

He maintains that the Hebrew writers—despite our notion of the Saddu- 
cees—cannot have been in ignorance of the doctrine of immortality, and un- 
dertakes to evince the reasons for the esoteric sort of mystery wherewith the 
dogma was enveloped in the most ancient of the sacred writings. In pursu- 
ance of this undertaking, he examines the conception of a future life accord- 
ing to the Pentateuch. He passes next to the Book of Job; then to the 
books anterior to the Babylonish captivity. The ensuing chapter pursues 
the thesis along to the birth of Christ. The result of all this is shown to be 
invariable unity and originality in the Biblical doctrine on the subject; the 
originality alluding to comparison with the heathen doctrine. Then follows a 
comparison of the two doctrines of immortality, the Biblical and evangelical 
versus the pagan, and a conclusion of the general superiority of the former. 
He closes Part First with a description of the kingdom of heaven, adjusted to 
the hypothesis of a plurality of worlds. 

In Part Second M. Martin resumes his theme of a future world, and the 
immortality of the human soul as propounded in the Gospel. With this doc- 
trine as expounded in the Gospel, and by the Catholic Church, he then com- 
pares the pagan metempsychosis. The comparison is traced in order through 
the councils and the fathers. The writer passes afterwards to the dogma of 
original sin, and to the successive creation of souls, for both of which he offers 
an explanation and an “apology,” giving, doubtless, to the word apology the 
special import of the ancient fathers. He does a similar double service for the 
dogma, much less knotty, of the eternity of rewards and punishments. Then, 
returning to metempsychosis, he rejudges by it philosophy, after having before 
condemned it at the theological tribunals. After this new trial, it is co 
ordinated with Catholic doctrine and Christian morality, in a closing com- 
parison with science and social progress. 

Here, again, we see the Frenchman peer out socially at the end, and bring 
within his ductile charity not only all the sects of religion, nor even the scep- 
tics of science, but the very Socialists themselves. But, after all, the book 
must merit the attention of religious readers. From its size, I should judge 
the price to be not more than some four francs. It may be had, with the 
others following, through Hector Bossange et Fils, 346 Pearl-street, New York. 

I may inform you, by way of interlude, that the twelfth and last volume 
of Thiers’ “ History of the Consulate and Empire” has just appeared, and 
seems to be what in America you call the “ book of the season ;” I say, by way 
of interlude, for Thiers is a real harlequin in history, as in politics and in person. 
This by no means excludes talent, but defines it in degree and nature, and 
characterizes it as aping with a burlesque cleverness the loftiest parts. M. 
Thiers prefaces this volume with a prolegomenous dissertation to teach the world 
the art and mystery of writing history. This is not, it seems, as we were taught 
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it by the patrician disdain and the subtle philosophy of Bolingbroke ; nor 
as it had been exemplified in the terse and truculent style of Tacitus, that 
magic lantern of the human heart, whose every syllable reflects an image ; nor 
as set off in the flowing costume of the “ pictured page” of the graceful Livy. 
No; M. Thiers’ receipt for writing it is, bare facts, and no style; for this 
is clearly the simple meaning of his description to this effect, that it should be 
such as to never call to it the notice of the reader. In other words, that its 
character should be to have no character at all. But these are the style and 
matter, not of history, but of newspapers. They are exactly those of M. Thiers 
himself, as might have been expected, since he never drew a precept or a 
portrait from any other, and might, accordingly, be defined a journalist historian. 
It is this instinct of self-portraiture that may have led him to an observation, 
the only one that has a tincture of freshness in his long preamble. M. Thiers, 
like all men without principles, has a vast opinion of his own practical good 
sense. This assumption consoles his class for their theoretic imbecility, and 
serves, besides, as a readier counterfeit to pass upon the multitude. Well, M. 
Thiers, no doubt intending to adorn the genius of Napoleon by the insertion 
in it of an attribute belonging to his own, has fallen on the profound truth, 
that the great distinction of the great emperor was to be U’ésprit le plus SENSE 
of the human race. This single stroke, as a differentia of the genius of Na- 
poleon, is worth the libraries that have been written on his character. But 
in Thiers it was accidental, or but inspired by self-conceit. 

Accordingly, the instant after, and under shelter of the concession, he 
turns to blame the same Napoleon, “ the most sensible of mankind,” for the 
impolicy and despotism of his government! Is not this charming logic ? But 
it is perfectly in keeping with the mental character of M. Thiers, which, like 
his own ideal of writing history, consists in having none at all. And yet such 
is the man to rise, and keep afloat amid conflicting billows, in certain govern- 
mental forms of society. 


A work that may be recommended for its subject as well as its solidity is a 
life of the once-celebrated Ramus. (Ramus, sa Vie, ses Ecrits et ses Opinions, 
par Charles Waddington, 1 vol., 8vo.) Ramus, as you know, was the predecessor 
of Lord Bacon in the crusade against the syllogistic logic of Aristotle, or rather, 
in reality, against its travesty by the schoolmen. For this attack he suffered 
the proscription of the French government, which, to its honour be it said, 
has always sustained the sounder of the two great ancients, who disputed for 
twenty centuries the education of the mind of Europe. The restless Ra- 
mus next incurred a persecution much more serious, by his religious seces- 
sion to the Huguenots. Exiled on this account, he returned secretly to 
France, and perished in the nefarious massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

With after generations it has, however, remained a question, what was the 
motive, and who the instigator of his murder? Some would have it, that the 
king ordered it directly; others, that it was accomplished by a revolt of the 
students, in resentment of the attacks of their professor upon Aristotle. But 
another version gained more credit with the progress of time and light. This 
attributed the murder, or, more strictly, its instigation, to a rival professor, 
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named Charpentier, who, jealous of the brilliancy and the pepulanty of Ra 
mus, took occasion of the confusion to remove an object that overshadowed 
him, and then diffused the other stories to mislead opinion on the subject. 
This is the view adopted by the biographer before us; and he maintains it 
with a fair amount of documentary evidence to back the moral or intrinsic 
probability. 

M. Waddington does none the less, however, persevere in the old refrain 
of making Ramus the hero and martyr of philosophical and religious liberty. 
But to explain the inconsisteney, and, if possible, to excuse it, it will be requi- 
site to note the origin and spirit of the undertaking. M. Waddington confesses, 
or rather announces with ostentation, that his project had proceeded from 
the famous Victor Cousin, and was conceived in those palmy days when the 
great high-priest of Eclecticism overrode the tricky weakness and the pedan- 
tic ministry of Louis Philippe. Cousin, who is outwardly an awkward and 
insidious jumble of simplicity and shrewdness, which is the habitual reflex- 
ion of a cracked and crooked intellect—Cousin, I say, congregated around 
the altar of his vanity the college witlings, aspiring to fame, the litterateurs 
looking to the Academy, the professors in need of chairs, and the politicians 
out of place, and fed their hopes as well as minds with a philosophy no less 
motley. Part of the tactics, as well as instinct, of the so-called philosophy 
consisted in republishing the insurrectionary writings of certain French- 
men who were reputed to have revolted, in the past, against the authority 
of religion, or philosophy, or reason. Not that the new editions, left in their 
Latin original, could be reputed to be read more generally than before. 
The influence of the sect insured a sale to pay the printing. The profit 
to Cousin was a fresh occasion of laudation from the thousand chairs of the 
University, the myriad organs of the press, and the she-savants of the saloons 
of the capital. The share devolved to the retainers was the text supplied 
them by the “ new work” for declamation, in all imaginable modes of pen and 
tongue, upon the blessings of radical liberty, the infallibility of the Ego, (that 
is to say, of each one’s own Ego, all dissenting ones being absurd,) the sacred 
duty of resistance to all authority whatever, &c., &c.; and the result of which 
was, to bring up the government to “settle ” with the most formidable, that is, 
flippant of the declaimers. 

Such was the political economy of Eclecticism. As a phase of the human 
mind, it would be perhaps best defined to be a sort of Pietism in impiety. Ac- 
cordingly, the famous founder, in the decline of his years and system, has 
turned to inditing sentimental biographies of the most notable or noble Mag- 
dalenes of the said sect in the seventeenth century. 

But in the palmy days alluded to, Cousin betrayed less feebly the merely 
literary calibre of his talent. After making a translation of Plato, (from 
Schleiermacher,) a selection which again displays the sympathy in question, 
he republished an edition, in the first place, of Abelard, then a like collection 
of the works of Descartes, and was finally engaged, when Louis Philippe broke 
down under him, in collecting for the same object the productions of Ramus. 
Here, abandoning the undertaking—though one could scarcely imagine why, 
without the hints of the preceding explanation—M. Cousin has, it seems, en- 
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couraged M. Waddington, a disciple, to the present publication asa sort of 
substitute. It is no wonder, then, if the impulsion given by the master should 
fall into odds with the historical veracity of the pupil. But M. Cousin has con- 
tributed something better to the volume, in a complete catalogue of the vast 
and various productions of Ramus. And this great service he has also ren- 
dered by the other similar compilations. For, if men will only labour lawfully, 
the product will be always useful, despite the motives of the author, or even 
the errors of his system, the economy of providence and nature making this 
necessary. The distinction to be observed is, to assign the credit or extenua- 
tion to this great principle which transmutes vanity and quackery to things of 
value, and to strip the person of the borrowed plumage with which he has 
been decked by the public ignorance. A mass of rags upon a pole, though 
without much intrinsic value, becomes by position of real utility as a scare-crow. 

As to Ramus himself, I conceive his merit also to be much exaggerated. 
His fame, which, like most others of the kind, is but traditional, arose, I think, 
from the occurrences of his life just alluded to. In the first place, the suspension 
of his lectures by the government; then his change of religion, and expulsion 
from the kingdom; and finally, and above all, the catastrophe of his death. 
It was his death, more than his life, that made Socrates, too, immortal. Not 
only is the French sufferer esteemed a martyr to the same cause; he was, 
moreover, intertwisted with two other parties of the country, who retained, 
for a long time after, a factious motive of commemoration. Add to these 
things an erudition that was eminent for that age, and an eloquence that would 
be honoured in our own, and you have the halo that was diffused around his 
weaknesses and his misfortunes from the popular imagination, by the spurious 
name of genius. 

I can speak in this respect with entire confidence of Ramus. I have 
recently had an occasion to examine his works; a predicament not perhaps 
common to all the critics who talk of Ramus. I am astonished at his 
utter destitution, not of all theory, which, I presume, he could not have pos- 
sessed of his own; but of bold, empirical innovation, for which I always had 
seen him celebrated. His objections to Aristotle are for the most part pe- 
dantic carpings, which he steals the means of making from other writings 
of the author nibbled at; a mode of warfare also followed by another sound- 
ing name, which, though less empty than that of Ramus, is due a good deal to 
the like inflation. The only novelty of the French reformer lies in his prin- 
ciples of division. As Aristotle preferred the triad, for which the Frenchman 
perceived no reason, the latter deemed it a safe distinction to take the bivary 
distribution, which he has pushed through all the sciences, arts, mysteries, 
and even some languages, with an extravagant distortion of all nature, truth, 
and history. This tortuosity is best detected in the application to geometry, 
of which the nature is more palpable and the conception more precise, and 
wherein the trinary division had prevailed spontaneously throughout. But 
though this unmasked him and his system to the more intelligent of his day, 
yet the gaudy display of his whole fount of “ genealogical trees” of science 
was well adapted to impose upon such savants as M. Cousin. 

On the other hand, what has astonished me no less in Ramus than his in- 
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anity, is the strange elegance of his Latinity and the graceful freedom of his 
style. There is no doubt that these accomplishments, wherein, in fact, he 
scarcely yielded to the Italian “ Ciceronians” of Leo X., went also largely to 
the construction of his temporary reputation. But what surprised me above 
all was to find the irony of the Frenchman in full maturity an entire century 
before Pascal; not, to be sure, that intense irony which seems to mitigate by 
self-amusement the ebullition of the fierce intellect and indignation of the 
great ascetic. The irony of Ramus is much more national, without resent- 
ment, without conviction, and intended mainly, it would seem, for show. 
For instance, his objections to Aristotle are never open. They are regularly 
made with an accompanying apology. At one time it is the schoolmen that 
have mistaken the great master; anon, it is the old scholiasts that must have 
tampered with the text. Again, it is some careless copyist that doubtless muti- 
lated an expression which had been perfect in sense and science in the original ; 
another time, it is a whole treatise that must infallibly be supposititious, as the 
prince of all philosophers could not have written such downright nonsense, &c. 

It may be said that the necessity of this manceuvring has been attested by 
the rebuke received by Ramus, notwithstanding ; and I should say so too, 
were there a specious effort to disguise. But the pretended extenuations are 
so puerilely transparent that they could not possibly have been expected to 
deceive. Indeed, their great defect of art is to seek too little to conceal it; 
and, on the contrary, to be pedantically anxious to parade wit. And yet you 
cannot call the thing pedantic, for your life. The irony of a pedant has always 
bile as well as ponderosity ; and that of Ramus is all milk and mansuetude ; 
a sort of lemonade of the confectionary of criticism. It is strikingly charac- 
teristic of his nation and his race. So are equally the combined petulance, 
presumption, and superciliousness that stimulated his attacks upon Aristotle, 
as well as also the redeeming qualities of grace, eloquence, and method. 

I have now to entertain at once the lay and medical of your readers, who 
may be interested in the popular subject of Homeopathy. A consistory of 
these new lights met last summer at Bordeaux, paraded reports, declaimed 
speeches, (which is no more than you can do in America,) but wound up with 
the French addition of a sumptuous banquet, “in honour of Hahnemann.” 
This was done with so much eclat that it roused the ire of the old practition- 
ers. A champion of the latter, M. P. A. Manec, ancien professeur, &c., an- 
cien chirurgien, &e., comes forth in consequence with a fresh onslaught of 
some three hundred furious pages, entitled Lettres sur l’'Homeopathie, ou Ref- 
utation complete de cette méthode curative. (Letters on Homeopathy, or a 
complete Refutation of that curative method.) 

I have called the onslaught fresh, alluding chiefly to the publication, for the 
arguments, as far as I had time to read, appeared scarcely new. The abusive- 
ness appeared to me more novel in a French writer. It is prefaced by the 
following motto from an eminent French physician: “Homeopathy is a 
medical system, which proceeds on the unknown, which proposes to itself the 
impossible, and which produces but mischief.” ‘This, you see, is an ominous 
prelude. I pass at once to the conclusion, to convey as succinctly as possible 
some general conception of the strain and value of the work. 
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The author, before proceeding to the task of summing up, takes the precau- 
tion to protest that he does not intend to deny absolutely all truth to the sect 
who follow the maxim similia similibus ; he only claims more truth for the con- 
flicting rule of contraries ; which is not, perhaps, very logjcal at bottom. But all 
the practical applications of the Homeeopathists he finds absurd. He concludes 
then against them in substance as follows: That maladies are not, as Hahn- 
emann will have it, immaterial essences; for if so, material medicines could 
have no action upon them. (This, I think, is a decided non sequitur.) That 
maladies are not to be regarded as consisting of the mere external group of 
symptoms, but as the result of a deeper cause; which lurking cause, and not 
the symptoms, is what the physician should aim to extirpate. That to make 
each case a different malady, requiring special treatment, would be todo away 
“with all experience ”— (a proposition which, though partly true, is generally 
awkward as an argument, since, on the contrary, it is experience that thus in- 
clines to individualizing.) That the division of chronic maladies by the Home- 
opaths is arbitrary; consequently, that the curative system thence deduced 
must be defective practically. That the alleged similarity between the pathog- 
enetic and the pathologic systems can never be complete ; consequently, that 
the principle of similia similibus can never be anything but words—(the 
simpler reader may require to know, that the pathogenetic system means the 
process whereby Homeeopathists produce or generate malady; or a set of 
symptoms resembling those presented by the illness to be cured, and that 
the pathologic system is the learned term for the latter.) Our author pro- 
ceeds to sum up, that the dilutions of the Homeeopathists must in the last 
degree transcend the lowest atomic divisibility ; consequently, that the medi- 
cal efficiency must be null. That Homeopathists are inconsistent, seeing 
that their principle demands a specific for every distinct case of illness to 
which the human flesh is heir, whereas they have but twenty or thirty in 
their whole materia medica. That the method which pretends to cure a cer- 
tain order of diseases by inoculation with the same virus, or the tape-worm 
by the tape-worm, and which is termed Isopathy, is “ Homeopathy run 
mad ;” (and yet a treatise of two large volumes appeared some time ago in 
this city, filled with cases of alleged cures upon the former of these “insane ” 
principles.) That, in a word, “the Hahnemannic doctrine reposes upon false 
assertions, and upon principles that are absurd, ridiculous, and contradictory.” 

This literal version will give a taste of the French amenity of the writer. 
He admits, however, that there may be “ some honest persoys in the practice 
of this molecular and cloudy issue from the dream-land of Teutonism; but 
that, in general, it is the refuge of mountebanks and scoundrels.” I must 
protest against the truth as well as form of this invective, in the name of 
our own republic, where Homeopathy is in large repute. Besides the tes- 
timony of this experience, I think the author is scarcely competent to sit in 
philosophic judgment upon either Allopathy or Homeopathy. But this is not 
the place to discuss a question of that nature. I conclude with notifying the 
reader that the foregoing series of assertions are attempted to be duly proved 
throughout the body of the work. 





Higher Education in Germany. 


Ii. HIGHER EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


Beri, November 27th, 1855. 


Mr. Epitor,—The Universities of Germany have probably a more ex- 
tended influence than those of any other country. Unlike the renowned 
institutions at Cambridge and Oxford, they are closed to no class of the com- 
munity; and they are freely open, also, to citizens of all other countries. But 
not only are they thus accessible to all, as are the colleges of our own land, 
but a much larger proportion of the population avail themselves of the advan- 
tages they offer. Every professional man must pass his examination upon the 
studies of the University ; and no theologian would be permitted to preach, no 
lawyer to plead, no physician to practise, no engineer to build roads, unless he 
had his certificate in his pocket that it had been passed satisfactorily. It is the 
only way in which to become a teacher in the gymnasia, (or state schools,) or 
to reach a professorship in the University. Thus the whole educated commu- 
nity are brought under the influence of the Universities, and the “ gebildete” 
(that is, educated) are spoken of and referred to as a distinct class in the 
community. The arrangements of the universities are, for the most part, 
admirable, tending to produce thoroughness in the student, and to secure for 
him the best possible instruction. 

The Gymnasia may be considered component parts of the University; they 
are, in fact, its necessary presupposition. No student (that is, German student) 
can attend University lectures until he has passed the examination of the 
gymnasia; this is his ticket of admission. The course in the gymnasium is 
nine years, though this period may be shortened by entering an advanced 
class. It is not usual, however, to do this. No boy is admitted younger than 
nine years of age, and he is expected at the first to possess the common rudi- 
ments of German education, and a little knowledge of Latin. During the 
nine years’ course he is carefully instructed in Latin, Greek, the elements of 
mathematics, and history; usually, also, in the French and English lan- 
guages; and, besides, if he is to study theology, in Hebrew. During so long 
a course, he learns thoroughly what he is taught. When he enters the Uni- 
versity he can write and speak Latin with tolerable correctness and facility. 
Indeed, many of the recitations of the higher classes in the gymnasia are con- 
ducted entirely in Latin. Greek is read with ease; and, in fact, with all the 
languages, the difliculty of translation is past. They are tools ready to be 
used in theology, for the purposes of exegesis, and in philology for the higher 
criticism of the text, style, &c., of the classic authors. In fact, the universities 
correspond more to our professional schools than to our colleges, though they 
embrace departments which scarcely exist as yet among us. 

When the student matriculates at the University, his school days are past; 
he is now engaged in preparing directly for his future employment in life. He 
is under no system of espionage ; he can study or not, as suits him; can attend 
the lectures he pays for or not; and so, at first, he is apt to be lazy, and the 
first semester (half year) is usually a reaction against the strict discipline of the 
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gymnasium. But this state is only transitory. The fact stares the student in 
the face that so many courses of lectures are to be heard; and that, unless he 
passes a good examination upon them, all chances for success in life are lost. 
So the fox (as the freshmen are called here) stops frisking his tail by the end 
of the first semester, and turns with alacrity to his work. 

Most of his instruction consists in lectures delivered on the various subjects 
in his department. Besides these, there is in most departments what is called 
a “ seminar,” a meeting of a certain number of students with the professors 
once or twice a week, for the discussion of particular topics. In the philologi- 
cal department these are always conducted in Latin, and consist of the discus- 
sion of the purity of text of a writer, or a disquisition on a tragedy, or some- 
thing of the kind. An essay is usually read by one member; the others then 
discuss what he has said, and the professor sums up the argument, and gives 
his own opinion. Every one speaks in Latin, and is immediately corrected if 
he make a mistake. In Philosophy and Theology there is the same routine ; 
save that in discussions on homiletics or dogmatics, German is spoken. The 
exegetical seminar is held in Latin. The student must spend three years in 
this manner, and must hear lectures in all the branches of his profession. He 
may prolong his course, if he chooses; but at the end of the sixth semester he 
may pass his examination. A theological student, if he wish to become a pas- 
tor, is not examined at the University, but by a council appointed by the king 
for the purpose, consisting of theological professors and pastors. If he wishes 
to teach, however, he must also be examined at the University. In most 
cases the students try to take the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which term 
comprehends all departments. You are to be examined on a certain list of 
subjects; but you can make any one of them the chief one, on which you are 
expected to be very thorough, and on which your success principally depends. 

If, in addition to this, one wishes to teach in the University, with the prospect 
of becoming a professor, he writes a treatise in Latin upon some subject in his 
department, and holds a public discussion also in Latin upon it, with three 
opponents appointed by the faculty. The professors attend in their robes of 
office, and the candidate argues in white gloves and cravat, for it is quite a 
state affair. After it is over he receives the clasp of the hand, the open and 
shut books, the ring of office, and the official kiss ; and is, moreover, smothered 
with Latin praises from the dean of the faculty. He then has permission to 
read lectures, but receives no compensation from the institution, depending 
on the number of students who hear him for his support. At first this is 
small, but if he is a man of ability and learning his students increase in num- 
ber, and when he has published a good book on some subject he is promoted 
to be Professor Extraordinary, with a small salary from the government. In 
consideration of this he has to read a publie (or free) lecture once or twice a 
week. If he comes to be at all distinguished, he is, after some years, made 
Professor Ordinary, with a larger salary. His chief support, however, at all 
times comes from the students who hear him; each of whom pays about four 
dollars for each course of lectures, except, of course, two public lectures, which 
are free to all. Neither the Privat Docent (the licensed lecturer) nér any 
of the professors have the subjects assigned in which they shall read. Of 
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course they must read in their department; but they may choose any branch 
of it they may see fit. This, one might at first think, would cause confusion ; 
bat it is soon seen to be an admirable arrangement. If two or more professors 
read on the same subject,’the students are not slow in finding out which is the 
ablest, and the inferior ones are soon left to read to empty benches. A pro- 
fessor thus deserted will then take up another subject; and, if he is an able 
man, will soon have a full lecture-room to hear his ethics or exegesis, though 
his dogmatics had emptied it. ‘Thus the students are sure to have every man’s 
best offered to them in his lectures; and the professor is not obliged to read on 
one subject while his heart is fixed on another. The number of subjects is 
thus very much varied. In Church History, for instance, one lecturer may 
read on the History of Doctrines; another on External Church History ; 
another on the Gnostics ; or on the history of a particular doctrine, such as 
the Trinity, the sacraments, &c. In the exegetical department one may read 
on prophecy; another on the Mosaic record; another may expound the 
Psalms: all subjects requiring men of a somewhat different character. To 
have such a system, a great number of professors is required, and a great 
number of students too to support them. The instruction by lectures, more- 
over, presupposes a thorough discipline of mind, and habits of study already 
formed in the student : it requires, also, to make it effective, the prospect ahead 
of a severe examination in the lectures. But where these conditions exist, it 
must result in giving a fullness of information, and a thoroughness of culture, 
that could not be attained in any other way. 

Of all the Prussian universities, the one at Berlin is the chief. The number 
of its professors and students is by far the largest, and it excels also in the size 
of its library, and the richness of its collections and museums. A somewhat 
special account of the University itself may not be without interest to your 
readers. 

The University building is a large and finely-proportioned pile ; forming 
three sides of a hollow square. The court-yard thus formed opens upon the 
street called “ Unter den Linden.” One wing of the building faces the opera- 
house; the other faces the Prince of Prussia’s palace, and the magnificent 
bronze monument to Frederic the Great. This building is entirely used for 
lecture-rooms, and the various scientific collections of the institution. The 
students room where they please in the town, the University exercising no 
oversight over them save through the University police. These lecture-rooms, 
which are of all sizes, to suit the distinguished or undistinguished professors, 
are very plain, having unpainted seats and desks, and a desk in similar style 
for the lecturer. The aula, where the public exercises of conferring degrees, 
awarding premiums, &c., take place, is very handsome and spacious. 

The number of students is ordinarily abeut fifteen hundred ; but many hear 
lectures who are not matriculated, and the number of these attending lectures 
is about two thousand. ‘This is about the number at Munich and Vienna. As 
the catalogue for this year has not yet appeared, I cannot give the number of 
students in each department. The students of theology, however, are the 
least numerous, the theological faculty not being so distinguished here as in 
Halle and other places. 
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There are in all departments ninety professors and sixty-four privat do- 
cents. Of these there are in theology, jive ordinary and five extraordinary 
professors, and four privat docents; in law, eight ordinary and four extraordi- 
nary professors, and three privat docents ; in medicine, eleven ordinary and seven 
extraordinary professors, and twenty-two privat docents; and in the compre- 
hensive department of philosophy, twenty-five ordinary and twenty-five extraor- 
dinary professors, and thirty-five privat docents. Besides these there are two 
lecturers, whose title is “Academia Regie Litter. Sodalis,” jive lecturers on 
the modern languages and literature, not included in the philosophical fac- 
ulty, and instructors in fencing, gymnastics, leaping, and riding. So, taken 
together, there are one hundred and sixty-four instructors in the various de- 
partments. 

The subjects treated are, of course, very various. As an illustration of the 
variety and number of topics not usually considered with us, let me quote a few 
of the lectures in the theological department: Thus, Professor Hengstenberg 
reads a public lecture on “ the History of the Jews from the Time of the Exile ;” 
Professor Nitzsch reads on “Catechetik,” or the mode and uses of teaching 
the Catechism. Then there are lectures on the “Ancient Semitic Geography ;” 
“The Method and Encyclopedia of Theological Study ;” “The Syriac and 
Semitic Languages ;” “ The Influence of Philosophy, since the Time of Spi- 
noza, upon the Christian Religion and Theology.” Dr. Erdmann reads on 
“ Patristic,” or the lives, works, and doctrines of the Church fathers; 
Licentiate Schneider on the “ History of Ecclesiastical Poetry ;” others on 
“ Symbolik,” or the history of confessions and creeds, while the “ History of 
Doctrines,” beginning now to be somewhat considered by us at home, is a 
branch very widely cultivated. 

But it would be tedious to go thus through the various departments. Suf- 
fice it to say, that almost all branches are carefully treated even in their mi- 
nutiz. Indeed, the division of labour is as remarkable here as it is in our fac- 
tories where machinery has been extensively introduced. I will, however, 
give some explanation of the philosophical faculty ; for, from its name, it would 
not be generally understood among us. 

The philosophical department, then, includes all those subjects which can- 
not come under the other departments, and which can be philosophically treat- 
ed. Thus, history, philology, and the natural sciences are comprehended in 
it,as well as philosophy proper. This faculty in Berlin includes a great many 
of the most distinguished men belonging to the University. For instance, 
Bekker and Boeckh, the distinguished Greek editors; Lepsius, who may be said 
to be to Egypt what Niebuhr was to Rome; Ranke and Von Raumer, the 
celebrated historians; Carl Ritter, the great geographer; Haupt, the Latin 
professor; Trendelenberg, so distinguished for his philosophical writings ; Ave- 
pert, the author of the historical maps; Michelet, the Hegelian philosopher, 
and others. 

It is quite bewildering, and positively amusing, at times, to see the topics 
which are treated of. Not only are there lectures on the various works of the 
classic authors of Greece and Rome, but numerous individuals hold themselves 
ready (mind, I do not say read) to read in Chaldee, Sanscrit, Persian, and the 
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Zend. One adventurous doctor has a “ Privatissime” on Arabic, Rabbinical 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopie; while another has the same on the Polish, 
Bohemian, Russian, and Servian tongues. The Coptic is, of course, not 
neglected; and even Turkish and Chinese have their devotees. Not only 
does Dr. Boetticher describe the Athenian Acropolis at the period of its glory, 
but his companion in arms is equally learned on the “geography of Egypt at 
the time of the Pharaohs.” 

But if some of this erudition is calculated to excite a smile, there is much 
which awakens a deep interest, and a longing that similar branches might be 
established among us. Thus, lectures on the “ History of Philosophy,” so 
numerous here, do not exist in our colleges, important and interesting as the 
subject is. In fact, the whole historical spirit here is something we ought to 
import as soon as possible. ‘The :dea, started by the modern German philoso- 
phy, of viewing history as a development, which, too, has happily dawned on 
some minds in our own land, has given a new spirit to all branches of learn- 
ing. It has extended not only to political and moral history, but to the history 
of art, of languages, and of manners. It has awakened a deep interest in these 
subjects, and breathed a new life into the method of treating them; and, conse- 
quently, we find that almost every subject is treated by some one historically. 
Thus there are lectures on the history of art, of modern and ancient literature, 
and Professor Ritter reads on the history of geography. It is unnecessary to 
remark, that to rightly understand a subject, we must view it in its connex- 
ions ; and if it be so, how important is this historical training? There are 
other lectures more closely related to these historical ones, which are of the 
greatest service: I refer to those on Encyclopedia. These are the first 
lectures which a student takes in his department, and they are intended to 
give him a general view of the province he is entering. Thus there are lec- 
tures on Theological Encyclopedia, Philosophical Encyclopedia, &c., &e., in 
which the departments are mapped out before the student into their appro- 
priate divisions and subdivisions, and the best books in each department men- 
tioned and criticised. In fact, no word is more common among German stu- 
dents than “ orientiren.” It is owing to this systematic training as much as 
to any other one thing, that the German scholars are enabled to accomplish so 
much. When a young man commences to make investigations for himself, he 
knows what has already been accomplished in his department, and so he can 
start from the point which has been attained, and may make use of previous 
labours instead of groping in the dark, uncertain as to what has been done, 
and, consequently as to what needs doing. C. C. T. 
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Art. X—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Ir is of greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not abso- 
lutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are.—Muxron, 


(1.) “The Testimony of an Escaped Novice from the Sisterhood of St. Joseph, 
by Josernine M. Bunxury.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1855; 12mo., 
pp. 338.) This book, unlike many of similar character, carries conviction of 
its truth along with it to the mind of the reader. It gives a fair account of the 
convent at Emmetsburgh, of its discipline, and of the results of the system 
upon the physical and moral health of the inmates of the institution. The 
instruments of Rome are the same, in substance, everywhere—appeals to the 
senses and to the imagination, to the fears and the desires of our poor 
human nature; and Miss Bunkley shows that these means are used with as 
much strictness and severity in American convents now, as in European clois- 
ters centuries ago, making allowance for the differences of time and country. 
— or ee eee 

(2.) “ Modern Pilgrims: showing the Improvements in Travel and the newest 
Methods of reaching the Celestial City, by GzorGE Woop.” (Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co., 1855; 2 vols. 12mo.) The title reveals in this book an 
imitation of Bunyan; but, after all possible allowance on the score of the dif- 
ference of times and of topics, it is a very poor imitation. There are thrusts 
at every form of Christianity now extant among men; not the sharp sabre-cuts 
of genuine wit, but rough, butchering blows, which often do execution, but in 
a very rude way. The author seems to favour the Baptists more than any 
other modern sect; the rest, especially the Methodists, are generally caricatured. 


—_-> 


(3.) Messrs. CARLTON & Parixips have reprinted “ The Preacher’s Manual: 
including Clarke’s Clavis Biblica, and Letter to a Preacher, with Coke’s Four 
Discourses on the Duties of a Minister of the Gospel.” (New-York: 1855; 
12mo., pp. 235.) The separate treatises contained in this volume have had a 
long career of usefulness; and, in their collected form, they are worthy to be- 
come a “ manual” for candidates for the ministry. 


Oe 2 


(4.) Messrs. Harrer & Brotuers have republished “ The Works of Charles 
Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life, by T. N. Tatrourp.” New-York: 1855; 
2 vols. 12mo.) The editing of Lamb's letters and the preparation of his 
biography could have fallen into no more worthy hands than those of Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, himself so soon (alas!) to need the same kind services, and 
not likely to find so apt and so genial a biographer. In the present reprint 
the life, the letters, and the “ Final Memorials” of Lamb occupy the first 
volume ; the second contains the essays, tales, and poems of “ the frolic and the 
gentle” Elia. 
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(5.) “ The Lives of the British Historians, by EuGENE LAWRENCE.” (New- 
York: C. Scribner, 1855; 2 vols. 12mo.) This book contains biographies 
of many men whose only bond of connexion is the common fact of their 
writing history. Yet this one bond is enough to afford ample opportunity for 
useful comparison and discrimination on the part of a capable writer. Mr, 
Lawrence has conceived the plan of his book well, and has executed it, on the 
whole, in a very satisfactory manner. The sketches of Burnet and Gibbon 
strike us as particularly well done. 


ampereeemenentine . 
(6.) “An Outline of the General Principles of Grammar, edited by the Rev. 
J.G. Barton.” (New-York: Harper and Brothers, 1855; 18mo., pp. 155.) 
This is a reprint of a very excellent little English treatise on Grammar, and is 
of far more value than most of the larger books of the kind now in the hands 
of school-boys. The American editor has added a set of questions, adapting 
the book more perfectly to use in the class-room. 


= din eth i el 
(7.) “ Napoleon at St. Helena ; or, interesting Anecdotes and remarkable Con- 
versations of the Emperor during the five and a half years of his Captivity, 
collected by Joun 8. C. Anporrt.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1855; 
8vo., pp. 662.) We regard this book as a far more truthful and useful one 
than Mr. Abbott’s recent “ Life of Napoleon.” Mr. Abbott has here compiled, 
with much skill and judgment, the most interesting and characteristic portions 
of the St. Helena memorials of Las Casas, O’Meara, Montholon, and others, 
and arranged the whole under the form of a daily journal. The book thus 
affords a record of the concluding portion of Napoleon’s life, which approxi- 
mates Boswell’s Johnson in minuteness of detail. As the books of which the 
present work is made up are mostly out of print, it will be very acceptable to 
a large class of readers. 


(8.) Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have issued a new and revised edition 
of “ I'he English Language in its Elements and Forms, by W. L. Fow er, late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College.” (New-York: 1855; 8vo., pp. 754.) 
In this revised edition there is a large amount of new matter, and exercises in 
Analysis and Synthesis are given, which adapt the book still better for use 
in teaching. In its present shape the book contains a larger amount of valuable 
information with regard to the origin and structure of the English language 
than any single book now accessible to American students. 
—_-> 

(9.) Jacow Anporr’s popularity with the children of this generation is un- 
limited. Accordingly, there is no doubt of the success of a republication of his 
“ Rollo Books,” of which series we have received “ Rollo in Scotland.” Bos- 
ton: W. J. Reynolds & Co., 1856; 12mo., pp. 218.) Additional volumes are 
preparing in continuation of “ Rollo’s Tour in Europe.” 

—_-> 


(10.) We have received the ninth volume of “ The Works of Shakspeare, 
edited by the Rev. H. N. Hupson, A. M.” (Boston: James Munroe & Co., 
1856; 12mo., pp. 579.) Two more volumes will complete the issue of this 
best and most convenient edition of Shakspeare yet ptblished in this country. 
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(11.) “A Child’s History of the United States, by Joun BONNER,” (New- 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1855; 2 vols. 18mo.,) is not unworthy to be com- 
pared, in some respect, with Dickens’s “ Child’s History of England.” We 
should recommend it more cordially but for its free-trade doctrines, and its low 
tone on the subject of slavery extension. 

—<_, 
(12.) “ The World’s Jubilee, by ANNA Sutin,” (New-York: M. W. Dodd, 
1856; 12mo., pp. 843,) belongs to a class of books (on the Advent) that we 
have given over reading. We have only glanced at the book sufficiently to 
see that its main object appears to be to show that the earth will be the future 
abode of the glorified saints. 








—_- 


(13.) “A new Flower for Children,” by L. Marta Curt,” (New-York: 
C. S. Francis & Co., 1856; 18mo., pp. 311,) contains a series of very beautiful 
and instructive stories. Mrs. Child has a peculiar gift in this line of writing ; 
and this little book is one of her best. 
—_- 

(14.) “Carroll Ashton; or, the Reward of Truthfulness,” (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society,) is an excellent little story, showing 
how a good boy, who suffered for a long time on a false imputation of theft, 
was finally and completely vindicated. It may be put without fear into the 
hands of children. 





—> 

(15.) The publication of “ Harper’s Classical Library” has gone on, since 
ourlast, with rapidity and promptitude. “ Thucydides, translated by the 
Rev. Henry DAs, M. A., (12mo., pp. 594,) is from the text of Arnold, col- 
lated..with Bekker and others. The version is more literal than readable. 
“Sophocles” (12mo., pp. 339) is given in the standard Oxford translation, 
revised by Mr. Buckley. “ Herodotus, edited by Henry Cary, M. A.,” 
(12mo., pp. 613,) is a literal version from the text of Baehr, and is furnished 
with geographical and general Index. 

- ——_- 
(16.) “ The Wonderful Phials, and other Stories,” (New-York: M. W. Dodd; 
18mo., pp. 323,) is a collection of beautiful tales from the French. Some of 
them are tender and touching to a rare degree. 





science dete *s 
(17.) “ The Skeptical Era in Modern History, by T. M. Post.” (New-York: 
C. Scribner, 1856 ; 12mo., pp. 264.) The author of this book is, we believe, a 
Congregationalist minister at St. Louis. In the present treatise he aims, first, 
to show the nature and extent of the “defection of faith that marked the 
eighteenth century ;” and, secondly, to consider its causes. The result of his 
investigation is, that the fons et origo malorum—the cause of causes for modern 
infidelity—is to be found in despotism, secular and spiritual, but especially the 
latter. His exposition of the subject is throughout clear and comprehensive ; 
and the argument, or rather cumulation of arguments, by which he presses all 
the enormous evils of the eclipse of faith back upon the Church of Rome, is 
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powerful, as well from its method as from its truthfulness. The work affords 
a much-needed rebuke to the absurd Romanist charge—in which many silly 
Protestants have acquiesced—that the freedom of thought brought in by the 
Reformation has given rise to modern scepticism. Mr. Post writes with 
uncommon vigour and force; and his present work is an admirable contribu- 
tion to the culture of the young men of this generation. 





(18.) “One Word more: an Appeal to the reasoning and thoughtful among Un- 
believers, by Joun Near.” (New-York: M. W. Dodd, 1856; 12mo., pp. 220.) 
The peculiar characteristics of John Neal’s mind are displayed here in a new 
field—the enforcement of practical religious truth. The book consists of brief 
essays—argumentative, didactic, and hortatory—upon Miracles, Faith, Prayer, 
Conversion, and other topics. The most striking papers in the collection are 
those on “ Faith” and on “ Universalism ;” and in this last, the author, who 
was himself a Universalist, shows how his views came to be rectified, and points 
out a line of conduct and of argument in dealing with Universalists which 
orthodox teachers would do well to adopt. 





(19.) “ Essays, Educational and Religious, by E. Toompson, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University.” (Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern, 
1855; 12mo., pp. 392.) This series of essays forms the first volume of a col- 
lection of Dr. Thompson’s “ Works,” made by the Rev. E. D. Roe, M. D., with 
the author’s consent. The “ Educational Essays” include topics in the various 
branches of training—mental, moral, and physical—all of which are treated 
with the acute discrimination that marks Dr. Thompson’s thinking, and with 
the clearness and method which are characteristic of his writings. The 
“ Religious Essays” contain several discourses of great merit—especially two 
on “ Missions,” which we should be glad to see published as tracts and widely 
scattered. We shall await, with great interest, the additiona| volumes promised 
by Dr. Roe. 
<< 
(20.) “ Systematic Beneficence: three prize Essays.” (New-York: Carlton & 
Phillips, 1856; 18mo.) Some time since the Tract Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church offered a prize of six hundred dollars, to be given, “ at the 
discretion of the adjudicators, in one sum, or, should three essays be selected, m 
sums of three hundred, two hundred, and one hundred dollars respectively.” 
The present volume contains the essays to which the prizes have been awarded. 
The first is entitled “The Great Reform, by ABE: STEVENS.” (18mo., pp. 
126.) The title very well indicates the point of view from which Mr. Stevens 
regards the subject. He divides his essay into four parts: I. The importance 
of the subject; II. The present standard of beneficence in the Church; 
III. The true standard of Christian beneficence; IV. The results that would 
follow the adoption of the true standard. Each of these heads is well wrought 
out; but we consider the third as by far the most important and valuable. Its 
points are, (1) that Christian beneficence is a duty, and should be a habit; 
(2) that the Scriptures set forth the duty, its limits and its methods; and (3) 
FourtH Series, Vor. VITT—20 
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that the Church can and must come up to the standard. It hardly appears to 
us possible that any Christian man can read this essay with thought and 
prayer, and not at once determine to take his part in the “great reform” of 
which the Church is so signally in need. 

The title of the second essay, again, clearly indicates another point of view— 
“ The Great Question ; or, how shall I meet the Claims of God upon my Property, 
by the Rev. L. Wurre.” (18mo., pp. 234.) Mr. White grasps his subject 
strongly, and presses the duty of proportional and periodical giving upon the 
consciences of his readers with great force. His appeals rest upon a Scriptural 
basis throughout; though we must disagree with his enforcement of the rule in 
1 Cor. xvi, 2. His chapter on the duty of the ministry has some passages 
which strike us as very strange: e. g., that the “ idea is now extensively enter- 
tained in the Churches that ministers are, ex officio, excused from giving.” 
Certainly, in all our experience we have never heard of this before; and in 
the central region of American Methodism it has long been the habit, we 
think, of the ministers to lead their people in Christian beneficence. We con- 
sider the entire essay, however, to be eminently adapted to stir up the con- 
sciences both of ministers and people, and hope it will be widely cirenlated— 
a result which would be surer if it were cut down to half its present dimensions. 

The third essay is also distinct from the others in its point of view: “ Prop- 
erty Consecrated ; or, Honouring God with our Substance, by the Rev. B. Sr. J. 
Fry.” (18mo., pp. 127.) The points in this essay are, (1) the will of God in rela- 
tion to property, and (2) the temporal and spiritual advantages arising from a 
right use of property. These points are developed in ten chapters, each of 
which treats on subdivisions of one or the other of the general topics. Mr. 
Fry’s style is good and concise, his argument is clear and cogent, and his appli- 
cation full of force and pungency. From the circulation of this and the other 
essays, we hope for a new theory and practice of benevolence in the Church. 
And may God speed the day. 

a a 

(21.) “ The Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
by Wriu1aM Perrce.” (London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.; royal 8vo., pp. 
668.) This work professes to give a full and “impartial” account of all the 
ordinances, institutions, laws, regulations, and general economy of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists in England, carefully compiled “ from Mr. Wesley's Journal, 
the Minutes, and other scarce and authentic records, from the earliest period 
to the present time.” The compiler aims, he tells us, not to sit in judgment on 
the laws of Methodism, but to give them in their integrity. He has certainly 
produced a book of great value to all who are interested in the study of 
Methodism, whether as friends or foes. The information gathered into this large 
volume would have to be searched for through a multitude of publications, 
many of them difficult of access; so that, as a repository of Methodist facts, the 
work must be acceptable to all who wish to learn what Methodism is, and how 
she has come to be what she is. But we are inclined to think that the com- 
piler, with all his good intentions, has deceived himself a little with regard to 
the absolute “ impartiality” of his labours. Even from his preface we can 
gather that it must have cost him an effort even to attempt the holding of an 
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even balance. He speaks—in somewhat clumsy phrase—of “the opposite 
adjudications of the pastorate, which so ominously disfigure the commencement 
of the second century of the Wesleyan chronology ;” of the “ mystery of expul- 
sion from the pasture grounds of Methodism, which has, of late years, so power- 
fully obtained,” &c.—passages which rather forebode the partisan than the 
impartial historian. Nor are there wanting similar indications in the body of 
the book. For instance, he gives an account (p. 12) of the dispute respecting 
Mr. Wesley’s manuscripts, in which he cites Whitehead’s account, and no 
other ; but Coke and Moore’s statements are equally worthy of citation, if not of 
credit. Again, Whitehead’s account of the “ Deed of Declaration” might fairly 
have been compared with Dr. Coke’s manly statement of his own share in that 
transaction, (Drew's Life of Coke, Am. ed., 1818, pp. 37, 38.) On page 63 
we are told that “no rule whatever, made during Mr. Wesley’s lifetime, on 
this subject [of the exclusion of members] is to be found in the Minutes of 
Conference ;” and yet, on the very next page we find one quoted from the 
Minutes of 1744! and, to add to the confusion, this is classed among the 
“rules made since Mr. Wesley’s death!” And certainly Mr. Peirce might 
have referred to Mr. Wesley’s paper read to the leaders of Dublin in 1771, in 
which may be found the following: “Q.6. Have they [the leaders] not 
authority to expel a particular member of society? Ans. No: the assistant 
only can do this.” Mr. Peirce states (p. 223) that the “excellent plan” of 
giving statements of the accounts of Kingswood School has been “ discontinued 
since 1818 ;” but he is either ill-informed on the matter, or disingenuous, for 
the simple fact is, that these Reports have been as fully published since 1818 
as before, but in the “ Report of Kingswood School,” instead of in the “ Minutes.” 

Many passages like these, clearly indicating at least a want of care on the part 
of Mr. Peirce, might easily be cited; but there is one which must be characterized 
in stronger language. In his account of the “ Theological Institution,” (pp. 235, 
236,) Mr. Peirce cites Richard Watson as giving certain questions and answers 
from the “ Minutes,” and in a note (p. 236) he says, “ These questions and 
answers are not recorded in the Minutes of Conference for the years above 
named, nor is reference there made to the subject of such an Institution.” 
This gives Mr. Watson the lie direct ; nor does Mr. Peirce give his readers any 
fair opportunity of understanding him otherwise. Let our readers now examine 
the very passage in Mr. Watson (Life of Wesley, Am. ed., p. 173) which Mr. 
Peirce took his reference from, and then decide upon his claim to impartiality, 
or even to common honesty. It is as follows: 

“ As the subject of a seminary or college has been of late brought under dis- 
cussion, it may not be uninteresting to those who have not access to the manu- 
script copies of the first Minutes, extracts from which a are in print, to give 
the passages which relate to this subject from the complete Minutes of 1744 
and 1745. In the former year it is asked, ‘Can we have a seminary for 
labourers ?” and the answer is, ‘If God spare us until another conference.’ 
The next year the subject was resumed, ‘ Can we have a seminary for labourers 
yet?” Answer, ‘ Not till God gives us a proper tutor.’ So that the institution 
was actually resolved upon, and delayed only by circumstances.” 

What we have said, and proved, is enough to show that Mr. Peirce’s book, 
though commendable on the score of industry and research, is vitiated through- 
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out by a bad animus, which causes us to distrust him on every occasion of 
critical interest. 


(22.) “ Tonga and the Friendly Islands, with a sketch of their Mission History, 
by Saran S. Farmer.” (London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 1855; 12mo., 
pp. 427.) Miss Farmer has shown great judgment and taste in the prepara- 
tion of this volume, which, though professedly “ written for young people,” 
contains a large amount of information, set forth in a way to please and profit 
people of all ages. The discovery of the islands, their physical characteristics, 
the condition of the people, the introduction and history of Christianity among 
them—all these topics are treated with method, clearness, and simplicity. The 
missionary spirit animates Miss Farmer’s pages throughout; indeed, we know 
no single volume of missionary history so likely to be useful in inspiring young 
Christians with missionary zeal as this. The illustrations are in excellent taste. 








(23.) “ History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain, by WILLIAM 
H. Prescott.” (Boston: Phillips, Samson, & Co.; 2 vols. 8vo.) No period 
in the history of humanity offers more important and interesting material for 
the historian than that chosen by Mr. Prescott for the subject of his new work. 
It has been often treated, but never satisfactorily. Watson’s “ History of 
Philip II. and IIL” is, indeed, a clear and sober narration; but when he 
wrote, it was difficult, nay, impossible, to get access to the best sources of in- 
formation; nor, indeed, were either writers or readers at that time very 
fastidious about such matters. Nor has there ever been a time so favourable 
as the present for getting at the truth of history with regard to this eventful 
period. Many ancient repositories, to which access was formerly denied, are 
now open to scrutiny; and, in particular, “the Archives of Simancas, which 
have held the secrets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed for ages,” 
have of late been thoroughly explored. New light has thus been thrown upon 
the motives of great movements that were before inexplicable; the clue to 
many a labyrinth has been discovered ; and it is possible for us to understand 
the private policy of Philip II. better than even the statesmen of his own 
cabinet could do. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Prescott has made diligent use of all accessible 
authorities. His reputation for a thorough and honest employment of original 
sources of information was established by former great works: the present will 
do nothing to diminish it. To use his own modest language, the present work 
“cannot fail to present the reader with such new and authentic statements 
of facts as may afford him a better point of view than that which he has 
hitherto possessed for surveying the history of Philip the Second.” The two 
volumes now published carry the history down to the death of Queen Isabella, 
1568. They therefore cover one of the most eventful periods in the history 
of Protestantism ; and it is here that the great interest of the history centres. 
The key to Philip’s whole policy is to be found in his determination to crush 
Protestantism. All other ambitions, in his narrow mind, were made subor- 
dinate to this; and on this issue he staked and lost the best part of his dominions. 
The beginnings of the Revolution in the Netherlands are stated with great 
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clearness by Mr. Prescott, and some of his most brilliant pictures belong to 
this part of the history. 

When the work is completed we hope to give a full survey of the field. In 
the mean time, we cannot forbear to say that there are more instances of loose 
and careless writing in these volumes than ought to occur in a work destined 
to a permanent place in literature. 





>_> 


(24.) “The History of England from the Accession of James II., by Toomas 
BapinGTon Macautay.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; Vols. III and 
IV, 12mo.) These two volumes only bring the history down to 1697; but it 
would be foolish to argue from this the rate of progress at which Mr. Macaulay 
will proceed hereafter. The period embraced in these volumes covers the 
most important period in English history ; the settlement of William’s govern- 
ment, the rise of the great parties, the subjugation of Ireland and Scotland, 
and the adjustment (if such it may be called) of the greatest and most per- 
plexing Church questions. Minute as Macaulay’s account is, we could not 
spare a page of it. All the brilliant qualities of his former volumes are dis- 
played in these; and to a greater extent, if that be possible. We are sorry to 
say, also, that his rancour against William Penn remains undiminished. 


--. <>. 


(25.) “ Addresses delivered in New-York by the Rev. W1LL1AM ARTHUR, A. M., 
edited by W. P. Srrickianp, D. D.” (New-York: Carlton & Philips, 1856 ; 
12mo., pp. 188.) Mr. Arthur's reputation as a speaker will not suffer from 
these reports, which are made with great care by Dr. Strickland. The Lecture 
on Systematic Benevolence alone is enough to entitle this little volume to a 
permanent place in the library shelves; it contains, in short compass, the clearest 
statement of the duty of proportional giving, and the most pungent exhorta- 
tion to its performance, that we have ever seen in print. 





(26.) “ Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies, by JOHN 
Writson.” (Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1855; 12mo., pp. 504.) 
This book is made up of excerpts from Trinitarian authors, collected under 
various heads, and accompanied by a running comment by the compiler—the 
whole designed to favour the Unitarian heresy. The very statement of the 
plan is enough to show its inherent and fatal fallacy. 


a 





(27.) “Thirteen Years Experience in the Itinerancy, by the Rev. ANDREW 
Mansur.” (Philadelphia: Higgins & Perkinpine, 1856; 12mo., pp. 398.) 
The author of this book is well known in the Philadelphia Conference as a 
laborious and self-sacrificing minister. One of his latest labours was the 
erection of the “ Hedding Church” in Philadelphia. The subscriptions to this 
Church were not all paid in; and to make up the deficiency, in part at least, 
he became responsible for a large sum of money—large, that is, for a poor 
itinerant minister. This book grew out of this state of things. But if its object, 
in one sense, is to get money, it has other and even better tendencies. Bishop 
Scott speaks of it, in the Introduction, as follows: “It is characteristic of its 
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author: sprightly, earnest, energetic ; full of allusions, incidents, anecdotes, and 
biographical sketches; all tending to lead the sinner to Christ and to heaven.” 
In view of‘the value and interest of the book itself, as well as of the benevolent 
end its sale will subserve, we commend it to our readers. Its laudatory phrases, 
with regard to living men, are occasionally somewhat extravagant. 
—? -<- » ¢———____—_—_—___- 

(28.) “The State of the Soul between Death and the Resurrection, by the 
Rev. PutneaAs BLAKEMAN.” (New-York: M. W. Dopp, 1855; 18mo., pp. 
114.) This little volume treats of the conscious existence of the soul after 
death; of the mode of its existence ; of its employments, and of the length of 
the period between death and the resurrection. The writer sets forth, clearly 
and simply, what the Scriptures teach on these topics, and does not venture 
beyond the record. 


(29.) “The Gospels, with moral Reflections on each Verse, by PASQUIER 
Qursnev.” (Philadelphia: Parry & M’Millan, 1855; 2 vols. 8vo.) Quesnel’s 
“ Reflections on the New Testament” have been known to all theologians as a 
repertory of acute as well as pious observations on the New Testament. It 
gave rise to the celebrated papal bull “ Unigenitns,” in which 101 propositions, 
extracted from the work, were condemned. A full account of the controversy 
which followed is given by Bishop Wilson, in an “ Introductory Essay” prefixed 
to the present edition. The whole work was translated and published in 
London by Russell, (1719-25,) and from this translation Bishop Wilson 
selected the part containing the Gospels, carefully revised it, and published it 
in London, 1830. The present edition is a reprint of Wilson’s, edited and 
revised by the Rev. Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia. The tone of Quesnel’s 
observations, throughout, is strongly Calvinistic, or rather Augustinian ; but 
for this, we should commend it for general readers, as well as for theologians. 
+e —____ 
(30.) SHoutp we ever fall in with a book on “ Spiritualism,” (so called,) 
which contains a gleam of common sense, we shall not fail to report it to our 
readers. The last which has reached our table is “A Record of Communi- 
cations from the Spirit Spheres, by J.B. FerGuson,” (Nashville: 8vo., pp. 276 ;) 
but it has nothing in it professing to come from spirits, but unmitigated 
nonsense. 








= + 
(31.) “ Notes on Central America, particularly the States of Honduras and San 
Salvador, by E.G. Squier.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; 8vo., pp. 397.) 
This volume contains a large amount of information with regard to a region 
of which little has been accurately known heretofore. Even the general 
geography of Central America has been so mystified that we could make nothing 
of it; and as for minute information about the resources, population, &c., or 
even about state lines, it was nowhere to be had. The maps that have been 
published (and these are few) have abounded in blunders. Mr. Squier has 
had extensive opportunities of gathering accurate data upon many of these 
points; and he has used his chances with great industry and perseverance. 
This book, with its ample map, is the first approach to a “ Geography of Central 
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America” that has been published either in Europe or America, and, as such, 
it must take its place as an authority. Several valuable papers will be found 
in the Appendix ; and, among them, an account of the “ Bay Islands,” and of 
their recent seizure by Great Britain, in spite, as it would appear, of the pro- 
visions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We regret that Mr. Squier treats this 
subject with a bitterness of tone that will be apt to lessen the effect his argu- 
ment might produce if stated in more dispassionate language. 


—_-> 


(82.) “ Three Questions answered: What is Slavery? Were Slaveholders Mem- 
bers of the Apostolic Church? Shall the Church adopt the Apostolic Standard 
of Discipline, or make a new one? by the Rev. G. F. Cox, M. A.” (Boston: 
J. P. Magee; pp. 40.) Mr. Cox defines slavery to be “ power over service,” 
which is inadequate. But the definition is of no account in the discussion. 
His main point is, that both slaveholders and slaves were admitted into the 
Apostolic Church—a point which he makes out very fully ; indeed, the wonder 
is that it should ever have been disputed. It is only of late that the attempt 
has been made, in behalf of the Anti-slavery cause, to upset the settled inter- 
pretation of such passages as 1 Cor. vii, 21; Eph. vi, 5-8; 1 Tim. vi, 1; Tit. 
ii, 9; and 1 Pet. ii, 18; and, in our judgment, it has completely failed. But 
the Anti-slavery cause does not depend upon these interpretations. We pity 
the condition of that man who can read the New Testament, and not feel that 
it is penetrated, through and through, with a spirit opposed to all oppression. 
Mr. Cox’s conclusion is, that the Methodist Church ought to “ blot out of her Dis- 
cipline every word upon the subject of slavery ”—a conclusion in which he 
will stand nearly alone; indeed, he is inconsistent with himself, in declaring 
that the Church should “demand good treatment for the slave, food and 
clothing, religious instruction, and command obedience to the master.” The 
questions discussed in this pamphlet are of vast importance ; the writer treats 
them, in general, calmly and temperately ; and we hope that his essay may be 
widely circulated, and discussed in the spirit of truth and in the love of it. 








(33.) Carton & Puriirps have just issued a new edition (the sixth) of 
“A Theodicy ; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in the Consti- 
tution and Government of the Moral World, by A. T. BLepsor, LL. D.” 
(8vo., pp. 368.) Professor Bledsoe appends to this edition a note, in which he 
replies, with point and effect, to Dr. M’Cosh’s notices of the “ Theodicy,” in 
the last edition of his treatise on the “ Divine Government.” 


ee 


(34.) “A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Colossians, by Joun Eavte, LL. D.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers, 
1856; 8vo., pp. 308.) Professor Eadie’s labours in Biblical literature have 
been altogether creditable to him. In interpretation he has not been quite so 
successful; but this commentary on the Colossians is a great improvement 
upon that on Ephesians; and, indeed, as a.whole, it is better than any com- 
mentary produced in England on the Epistle. Dr. Eadie spares no pains in 
studying the text, and evidently seeks to give it its meaning, its whole meaning, 
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and nothing but its meaning. His characteristic fault is prolixity; but this 
book is freer from it than his former ones. No minister of the Gospel, who 
wishes to give his people “ things new and old,” can afford to go without this 
commentary. 

(35.) “A Manual of Ancient History, by Dr. LeonARD Scurrz.” (Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard and Lea; 12mo., pp. 466.) ‘This manual embraces, be- 
sides the histories of Greece and Rome, an outline of the history of the non- 
classical nations, down to the overthrow of the Western Empire, A. D. 476. 
The Jewish history is omitted, for reasons stated in the preface—reasons by 
no means satisfactory. The general arrangement of the book is good; but its 
execution, in detail, is not such as to adapt it for use in schools. 


ee 


(36.) “Selections from the British Poets, by Ex1za Woopworts.” (New- 
York : Carlton & Phillips; 22mo., pp. 365.) The plan of this book of Selec- 
tions is well conceived. It takes in the whole range of British poets, from 
Chaucer down to Tennyson, and gives brief biographical and critical notices of 
each, with some of their best and most striking passages as specimens 





(87.) “The Attaché in Madrid, translated from the German,” (New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co.; 12mo., pp. 368,) contains a series of very graphic sketches 
of the Court of Spain, and, indeed, of Spanish society in general, in its 
modern aspects. The A/taché was a very busy person—seeing everything and 
everybody —and he describes what he saw very skilfully. 


—-- oe 


(38.) “ The Day-Star of American Freedom ; or, the Birth and early Growth of 
Toleration in the Province of Maryland, by GEoRGE LynN-LACHLAN Davis.” 
(New-York: C. Scribner, 1855; 12mo., pp. 290.) This book contains a good 
deal of information, if one could only get at it; but Mr. Davis’s style is so in- 
flated, and his method so confused, that it is hard work even to read his 
chapters. He has evidently been industrious in collecting materials, but has 
failed to work them up into a clear and connected history. 





(39.) “ The Prophets of the Restoration ; or, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; 
anew Translation, with Notes, by the Rev. T. V. Moorr,D.D.” (New-York: 
R. Carter & Brothers, 1856; 8vo., pp. 408.) The readers of this journal are 
familiar with Dr. Moore’s contributions to our own pages, and therefore need 
not be told that he is a thinker, a student, and writer of very rare powers, 
The commentary on Malachi, which forms part of the present volume, appeared 
originally in this journal: those on Haggai and Zechariah were first printed 
in the Quarterly of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. All who have 
read them will rejoice to see them collected into this handsome volume ; to 
those who have not, we commend them as the best exposition of “ the Prophets 
of the Restoration” that has yet appeared. 
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(40.) In no field has the rapid development of this country been more marked 
than in that of literature. How rapid, and how vast, the movement has been, 
however, has heretofore been only matter of conjecture, except to the class of 
literary men who have kept watch of the history of the American mind. But 
the means of appreciating this great “march of civilisation” ought to be 
brought within the reach of all classes of reading people by the publication of 
a book with such a title as the “ Cyclopedia of American Literature, by E. A. 
Duycxinck and G. L. Duycxincx.” (New-York: C. Scribner, 1855 ; 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo.) This work, which is well got up, so far as the mechanical part is 
concerned, professes to embrace “ personal and critical notices of American 
authors, and selections from their writings, from the earliest period to the 
present day, with portraits, autographs, and other illustrations.” The aim of 
the work is historical, not critical; to show what books have been produced in 
America; and by whom, rather than “to sit in judgment” on American 
authors: not, however, to introduce the names of a/l who have written books 
in America: that would be to make a complete “ bibliography,” not a history 
of literature. And it is here, precisely where we might expect it, in the 
province of selection, that the compilers fail. We look in vain, for instance, in 
their index, for the names of Asbury, Emory, Durbin, Fisk, Bangs, and 
others, that are far more worthy of admittance into such a “ Cyclopedia,” 
than many that have found entrance. The compilers give notices of most of 
the colleges of the country, including some of the least important, but do not 
seem to have heard of the “ Wesleyan University.” The Messrs. Duyckinck 
have certainly been industrious; but we think there is at least one field of 
“ American Literature ” of which they are altogether ignorant. We hope they 
will enlarge their sphere of knowledge before issuing a new edition of their 
book, which, in spite of its unaccountable deficiencies, has great merits. 





(41.) “ The Gospel in Ezekiel, illustrated in a Series of Discourses, by the Rev. 
Tuomas Gurturie, D. D.,” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1856 ; 12mo., 
pp- 395,) is a volume of florid lectures on a passage in Ezekiel; well enough 
adapted to a popular audience, but by no means entitled to the dignity of print, 
any more than Dr. Cummings’s effusions. 





(42.) We have received a copy of the “ Plymouth Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes,” (New-York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1856; 8vo., pp. 483,) too late, how- 
ever, for any adequate examination. Our impressions, from a hasty survey, are 
altogether favourable, both as to the plan of the work and its execution. We 
shall endeavour to do full justice to it hereafter. 





(43.) “ Abaddon and Mahanaim ; or, Demons and Guardian Angels, by JoskPu 
F. Ber, D.D.” (Philadelphia: Higgins & Perkinpine, 1856; 12mo., pp. 272.) 
The design of this book is to “restore the teachings of the Scriptures on the 
subject of demoniacal influence to their proper place in the creed of Christian 
faith.” We have received it too late to examine it in time for adequate notice 
in this number, and can therefore only chronicle its appearance. 
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(44.) “The Christian’s Great Interest, by the Rev. W1LLIAM GUTHRIE.” 
(New-York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1856; 12mo., pp. 252.) Mr. Guthrie was 
a very eminent Scotch preacher of the seventeenth century. “His Great 
Interest” has been often reprinted in Scotland ; the present edition was issued 
by Dr. Chalmers, who furnished an Introduction to it. The work is divided 
into two parts, entitled the “ Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ,” and “ How 
to attain to a Saving Interest in Christ,” and both are treated with discrimina- 
tion, and applied pointedly to the conscience of the reader. 


— —_- 


(45.) “ Evening Incense,” (New-York: Carter & Brothers, 1856; 18mo., 
pp- 130,) is a series of evening prayers, suitable as a companion to the 
“ Morning Watches,” by the same author. 





—_——_—__—_—___o + <2 


Of the following pamphlets we regret that we can only give the titles: 


Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 1855. By T. 8. 
KrirksriprE. Philadelphia, 1856. 

Jubilee Sermon, delivered before the Wesleyan Canada Conference, at Lon- 
don, C. W., June 6, 1855, by Rev. Witt1AM Case. Toronto, 1855. 


Fifteenth Annual Catalogue of the New-Jersey Conference Seminary. Free- 
bold, New-Jersey, 1855. 

An Address, delivered at Pittsfield, Mass., before the Young Ladies’ Institute, 
August 22, 1855, by James R. Spatpina. New-York, 1855. 

Science and the Bible: a Review of Professor Tayler Lewis’s “ Six Days of 
Creation.” By James D. Dana. Andover, 1856. 


The Jewelry of God: a Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mrs. Mary A. 
Burdick Clark, April 7, 1854, by Rev. Jos. Cross, D. D. Savannah, 
1855. 

The Bible in its Relations to Good Citizenship: a Discourse delivered in 
Plymouth Chapel, Adrian, November 29, 1855, by Rev. T. C. Garpnugr, 
A.M. Adrian, 1855. 


Facts against Fancy; or, a True and Just View of Trinity Church. By the 
Rev. WiLt1AM Berrian, D.D. New-York, 1855. 


The Faith by which we are Sanctified. By W. P. Srrickianp, D. D., of 
the Cincinnati Conference. New-York, 1856. 


Religion in Common Life: a Sermon preached at Crathie Church, October 
14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert, by the Rev. 
Joun Carrp, M. A., Minister of Errol, Scotland. Published by Her Ma- 
jesty’s command. New-York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1856. 
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Art. XI—RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF EUROPE AT THE 
BEGINNING OF 1856. 


Re.ierovus life is still on the increase in 
Europe, as it has been for several years ; 
the power of indifferentism begins to be 
broken in all classes of society. So power- 
ful, indeed, is the current of this newly 
awakened interest in religion that all the 
organs of public opinion, the foremost 
representatives of the anti-religious press 
not excepted, agree in bearing witness 
to it. 
PROTESTANTISM. 


Protestantism in particular is gaining 
everywhere new and unwonted strength. 
Atheism and Rationalism have disappoint- 
ed the European nations ; and, consequent- 
ly, the masses have no longer any con- 
fidence in them, and are longing for more 
substantial religious food. This revival 
of European Protestantism, it must be 
admitted, shows itself almost everywhere 
in connexion with a tendency to restore 
the imperfect forms of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. But there is also, 
on the other hand, in every Protestant 
country, a constantly increasing number 
of men, who plead the cause of Separa- 
tion of Church and State as an indispensable 
condition for the success of the new re- 
formation of the present day. 

Many events in the latter part of the 
last year contributed to strengthen the 
Free Church party of Europe. First of 
all, the great Assembly at Paris. This 
brotherly meeting of so many different 
denominations, this frank recognition of 
the Christian character of other denomi- 
nations than our own, is new to the Eu- 
ropeans; and in Europe, therefore, the 
fact itself of such a meeting is a great 
victory. Only let these meetings be re- 
peated at regular intervals, and, ere long, 
the principle of religious liberty will be 
triumphant in Europe as it is in America, 
Protestant countries, at least, will not 
dare any longer to keep up the intolerant 
statutes of centuries past, if assemblies, 
like that of Paris, brand the intolerance 
of Protestant Sweden and Germany in 
stronger expressions than that of Catho- 
lic Austria and Mohammedan Turkey, 
and if they continue to adopt the language 
of Freperirck Monon, the distinguished 
French divine, “ Shame on every form of 
intolerance, but three times shame on the 
intolerance of a Protestant country.” 


Next to the Assembly of Paris, the Free 
Church party is indebted to the success- 
fil labours of the Free Churches already 
existing in Europe. Scotland is still the 
only country where the majority of the 
Protestant population is, in its religious 
affairs, free from the direct influence of 
the secular government. But in all other 
parts of Europe free organizations are 
springing up and flourishing. The Meth- 
odist and Baptist missions are prominent 
in this respect. They advance, although 
slowly, yet steadily in Germany, France, 
and the Scandinavian world; and the Bap- 
tists in particular have had important 
accessions to their ranks from the State 
Churches of these countries. Still more 
important than the progress of these 
Free Churches as separate bodies, is the 
influence which they exert by calling forth 
similar movements among the members 
of the European State Churches. The 
number and importance of these move- 
ments become greater every year. In 
Germany the warning of a man like Bun- 
SEN, in his lately published work, “Zeichen 
der Zeit,” (Signs of the Times,) against 
the Romanizing idea of a Christian State 
and Christian State Churches, will not re- 
main unheeded. The old Lutheran Ohurch, 
although at present, unfortunately, mis- 
guided by the Romanizing tendencies of 
some of her leaders, yet helps, on her 
part, to undermine the sovereignty of the 
State over the Church. No less prom- 
ising is the mutual pledge taken by a 
vast number of clergymen in the Evangel- 
ical State Church of Prussia, to derive their 
principles on the marriage and divorce 
law no longer from the civil law of Prus- 
sia alone, but from the New Testament 
and the teachings of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century; and, consequently, to 
remarry, henceforth, no persons except 
those who, themselves innocent, had been 
divorced in consequence of adultery or 
desertion of the other party. The in- 
creasing number of religious associations, 
such as the “ Kirchentag,” “ Gustavus 
Adolphus Association,” “ Home Mission,” 
etc., will likewise confirm masses of the 
people in the conviction that the affairs 
of the Church are better managed by the 
Church herself than by the State. In 
France the eloquent voice of Count Age- 
nor de Gasparin, one of the leaders of 
French Protestantism, has lately pleaded 
the cause of religious liberty in a master- 
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ly article in the Archives du.Ohristianisme, 
(November 24.) Thoughts so vigorous, 
noble, and pious, cannot remain without 
result. In Mngland the desire for having 
the Convocation resuscitated is by no 
means decreasing. The position in which 
the Established Church finds herself, in 
comparison with other European Churches, 
is too anomalous, and the number of pious 
and learned men in it is still too great, to 
let us believe that the State Government 
will be able to retain much longer the 
absolute control of this important portion 
of the Christian Church of Europe. The 
Lutheran State Church of Denmark is 
shaken to its deepest foundation by the 
National Free Church party, which en- 
deavours to form a great Free Uhristian 
Church of the Scandinavian North. But 
lately, a leader of the Lutheran party, 
Rudelbach, complained, in a conference 
of German Lutherans at Leipzig, that 
the Lutheran Church of Denmark was in 
greater danger of losing its privileges 
than ever before, 


ROMANISM. 

The Roman Catholic Church of Europe 
is still rejoicing at the Austrian Con- 
corpat. Romanists are not mistaken in 
considering it one of the most important 
events in the history of their Church in 
the present century. They begin to feel 
that the influence of the Church on the 
European nations has become extremely 
doubtful, Why does the Pope not dare 
to dismiss the French troops from Rome? 
The last Parliament of the French repub- 
lic showed no more sympathies with the 
tendencies of the Catholic party than the 
present Parliaments of Spain and Portu- 
gal do, and in Austria more than five- 
sixths of the periodical press are, as a 
Catholic paper complains, under anti-Ro- 
man influence. Thus is easily explained 
the great importance zealous Romanists 
attach to the friendly dispositions toward 
their Church on the part of European 
monarchs, Both Church and princes 
have a common interest in keeping down 
civil and religious liberty. Thus the Ro- 
man Church has had great concessions 
made to her by Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant princes. But no State had yielded up 
to her so much as Austria. To place the 
whole system of education and the whole 
press under the control of the bishops, 
and to recognise without reserve the va- 
lidity of the cgnon law to its full ex- 
tent, is more than probably any German 
Romanist had expected to see granted. 
The bishops are not slow to avail them- 
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selves of such opportunities; they issue 
circulars to the professors of the national 
Gymnasium, instructing them how to teach 
history ; and the Archbishops of Milan and 
Venice, with other Lombardian bishops, 
assume already the right to tell booksell- 
ers what books they are allowed to keep 
and to sell. Austria needs the support 
of the Church; and if the emperor con- 
cluded the Concordat, as the Univers as- 
serts, to fulfil a promise made to his dying 
teacher, the Austrian ministers (one of 
whom is a Protestant) were in favour of it, 
only because it seemed to them difficult, 
if not impossible, to find other means by 
which to form out of different and some- 
times hostile races one national Austrian 
party. The revolution of 1848 has shown 
to every Austrian, that without such a na- 
tional party it is an impossibility to pre- 
serve the integrity of the empire. If this 
union. of the Roman Church and the gov- 
ernment of Austria should continue long, 
the favourable consequences of the Concor- 
dat for the Roman Church can hardly be 
overrated. Whoever is acquainted with 
German literature will understand what 
the Roman Church may hope from having 
under her control some twenty universities, 
more than two hundred gymnasia, almost 
all thecommon schools, and the whole press 
of a population of thirty-six millions of in- 
habitants. Until 1848 the Austrian Cath- 
olics were not allowed by their government 
to join those associations and societies 
which have lately had so great a part in re- 
suscitating medieval Catholicism, the Fo- 
reign and Home Missionary Societies, the 
confraternities and monastic orders. All 
these associations had in Austria a na- 
tional, instead of a Roman character, and 
were not allowed to communicate with 
similar organizations in Rome and other 
countries. If the Roman Church should 
succeed in reawakening in a considerable 
part of Austria a lively interest in her 
cause, it will be felt all over Europe. 
Next to Austria, the internal develop- 
ment of France is of the greatest con- 
sequence for the fate of the Roman Church, 
The French government has not prostrat- 
ed herself at the feet of Rome, as Austria; 
she has made a compromise without giving 
up entirely the supreme control of Church 
affairs. In the important department of 
education, in particular, the bishops must 
condescend to share the government and 
superintendence of the state schools with 
Protestants, Jews, and Pantheists. But 
they are satisfied to see the emperor and 
almost all officers of the state eagerly 
endeavouring to appear as friends and 
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obedient members of the Church; to find 
for all her institutions not only full liberty 
of development, but often encouragement 
and support. The priesthood of France asa 
body is more zealous and moral than that 
of any other Catholic country ; if the laity 
of a nation, so far advanced in modern civ- 
ilisation as France is, can be won by such a 
priesthood, they may be expected to prove 
an efficient aid. This accounts for the fact 
that most of those societies which work so 
effectually for reviving Romanism, spring 
up in France; for foreign missions, France 
contributes as much as the rest of the 
Catholic world together. As to the relig- 
ious views of the emperor, few if any 
believe him a sincere Catholic; Prince 
Napoleon is still more suspected, and 
Prince Murat, the emperor’s cousin, is 
known to be the Grand Master of the ex- 
communicated order of Freemasons. The 
unfavourable impression of facts like these 
is somewhat counterbalanced, however, 
by the Catholic zeal of another cousin of 
the emperor, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
who was ordained a priest about two years 
ago, and is now a member of the Benedic- 
tine Order, and exercises all his influence 
to obtain from the government favours for 
the French Church, 

In Irary several princes (Tuscany, Par- 
ma, Modena) have followed, or are about 
to follow, the example of Austria. The 
King of Naples is still at variance with 
the pope on account of the Jesuits, but 
the dissidence will probably be of no 
long duration. The King of Sardinia 
appears still determined to preserve a noble 
independence. His answer to the address 
of the Christian Young Men’s Society of 
London shows, that he is resolved to protect 
the rights of his Protestant as well as his 
Catholic subjects. No country of Europe is 
watched with greater anxiety by the friends 
of religious liberty than Sardinia; a great 
part of the population is almost ready to 
leave the Roman Church ; ministry and Par- 
liament vie in vigorously opposing Roman 
pretensions ; the press almost unanimous- 
ly considers and treats Rome as the im- 
placable enemy of the free institutions of 
the country; the budget has this year 
for the first time a sum (6,426 francs) 
for Protestant worship, 

In Spary, the Roman Catholic party in 
the Parliament counts hardly more than 
twenty reliable members; the property of 
the Church is selling well; the press is 
free, and defends its freedom against 
the Church, the only party striving to 
subvert it; the clergy find that when 
their salary is not regularly paid by the 
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government, they cannot rely for support 
on their congregations. In Portu@at, the 
Romanist party is stronger, counting about 
one-third in the House of Representa- 
tives; but here, asin Spain, the govern- 
ment is decidedly hostile to its pretensions. 
Berarum has at present a ministry be- 
longing to the Catholic party ; the clergy 
is gaining greater influence over the na- 
tional schools, and making great endeav- 
ours to bring them entirely under its con- 
trol. In proportion to its population, Bel- 
gium ranks next to France in activity for 
Romanism.—The Papists of Prussia and 
the other German states avail themselves 
to some extent of the results of Protes- 
tant literature. Less active, in a practi- 
cal point of view, than the French and 
Belgians, they are the prominent cham- 
pions of Romanism in the province of lit- 
erature. The French, Italians, English, 
and Spanish are continuing to acknowledge 
the merits of their Catholic brethren of 
Germany by numerous translations; and 
not a few of the German text-books 
on Church history (Dollinger, Alzog), 
canon law (Phillips, Walter), exegesis 
(Jahn, Hug), &c., are introduced into in- 
stitutions of almost every country of Eu- 
rope. Also during the last year the 
Catholic press of Germany produced a 
number of valuable works. (See Method. 
Quart. Rey., Oct., 1855, pp. 635-638.) 
The Catholics of Prussia have been the first 
to organize themselves openly as a polit- 
ical Catholic party. The Catholic sec- 
tion of the present Parliament numbers 
some sixty members. Last year they 
succeeded, by a combination with the lib- 
eral party, in having their leader, Reich- 
ensperger, elected vice-president of the 
House of Representatives. At the organ- 
ization of the present house, both the 
liberals and Catholics together were de- 
feated by the conservative (Russian) par- 
ty. In Enaanp, the last year has carried 
over some more of the Puseyistic clergy 
and nobility to Rome, (Revs. Wheeler, 
Somers, Woodward; the Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, Hon. Mrs. Henniker.) These 
accessions to the Roman Church are by 
no means equal in number to what Prot- 
estantism gains, especially in Ireland; 
but Catholic literature gains by them 
some new contributors, and Catholic insti- 
tutions wealthy patrons. IRsLanD is 
evidently and rapidly losing its character 
of a stronghold of Romanism ; the leading 
organ of Ultramontanism complains often 
that they have not much over half a 
dozen members of Parliament who are 
trustworthy Catholics; the pope has for- 
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bidden the Irish clergy to take an active 
part in political agitation, and has thereby 
created a great dissatisfaction in some 
of the Irish bishops and the majority of 
clergy and people. Frederic Lucas, than 
whom British Catholicism has not had a 
more zealous leader, tried in vain to avert 
this resolution of the pope, and died of a 
broken heart. ‘The dissatisfaction with 
Rome is increased in Ireland still more by 
the circumstance, that Rome repeatedly 
refuses to ratify the nominations made by 
the Irish clergy for vacant Episcopal sees, 
and appoints bishops against the wish of 
the clergy and the people. In Russia, 
the Roman Church expects better times 
under Emperor Alexander II.; several va- 
cant sees of Poland are about to be filled, 
and other promises are held out to the 
pope ; but the Jesuits have been forbidden 
to hold missions in Poland, and secessions 
from the Greek to the Roman Church 
have been fined as before. 


ORIENTAL CHURCHES. 

In the Greek and other OnrenraL 
Churches, the formerly predominant Rus- 
sian influence has been broken by the war. 
With the aid of France and Austri, anew 
efforts have been made to resuscitate Ro- 
manizing tendencies in the midst of these 
bodies, and to prepare the people for a 
union with Rome. The Greek Church has 
been addressed to this purpose by a certain 
Pitfipios in his work, “ L’Eglise Orientale,” 
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(1 vol. Rome: 1855); for the refutation 
of which the Greek synod has appointed 
a committee, consisting of the ex-patriarch 
Costanzo and the learned Dr. Karatheo- 
dory. In the Armenian Church, the di- 
rector general of the Turkish powder 
manufactory, Boghos Dadian, has direct- 
ed a pamphlet of the same kind to the 
Armenian patriarch in Constantinople. 
The author, it is said, found, during his 
journey through Europe, the liveliest 
sympathy and great encouragement from 
the French emperor, Being by birth and 
position a prominent member of his 
Church, his work calls forth some excite- 
ment. The Roman missions in Turkey 
are in a very flourishing state, and their 
prospects are better than ever before. 
On the other hand, the noble exertions 
of American, English, and German mis- 
sionaries of evangelical Churches are 
likewise crowned with great success. 
There can be but little doubt that the 
next years will have to record great 
changes in the religious life of Turkey. 

In the Greek Church of Russia, the old 
Greek party, which is opposed to the union 
of State and Church and to the position 
of the Czar in the Church, has given some 
signs of life. In Greece, the flourishing 
University of Athens and the newly organ- 
ized system of public instruction, as well 
as the successful labours of American mis- 
sionaries, will probably arouse the national 
Church from her lethargy. 


Theological and Literary. 


The work has required great labour and 
research, and, in fact, could only have 
been executed by a man of thorough 


Dr. Cuartes Expiorr’s new work on 
slavery is nearly ready for the press. It 
will be the most learned and thorough 
investigation of the whole subject of an- 
cient slavery that has yet appeared in the 
English, or perhaps in any other language. 
It will treat, 

I, Of Roman slavery in general, the 
facts and doctrines being drawn almost 
wholly from the original sources of infor- 
mation, viz, the civil law. 

II. The Paulo-post Apostolic discipline 
on slavery, collated with Roman law. 

Ill. The discipline of the Church of 
Rome on slavery. The sources here are 
the Canon law, collated with Scripture 
and the Roman law. 

IV. The effects of Christian principles 
and practice in Roman legislation. Here 
the learned author has drawn upon the 
Roman code, comparing and collating the 
contemporary historians, sacred and pro- 
fane. 


scholarship and indomitable industry, 
like Dr. Elliott. We hope soon to see it 
issue from the press. 

Messrs. CARLTON AND PHILLIPS are pre- 
paring for speedy publication a volume of 
great interest to the Methodist public, 
under the title of ‘The Heroes of Meth- 
odism; containing Sketches of Pminent 
Methodist Ministers and Characteristic Aneo- 
dotes of their Personal History, by the Rev. 
J. B. Wakeley.” The work will doubtless 
have a great run. 

A qreat stir has been caused in the 
Church of England by the publication of 
a@ commentary entitled, “The Episties of 
St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
Romane: with Critical Notes and Disser- 
tations,’ by Bensamin Jowerr, M. A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. (London: Murray, 1855, 2 vols. 
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8vo.) The following summary of Mr. 
Jowett’s views is taken from the London 
Quarterly Review : “‘ Even in the counsels 
of perfection of the Sermon on the Mount, 
there is probably nothing which might 
not be found, in letter or spirit, in Philo 
or some other Jewish writer;’ and the 
language of the New Testament, though 
‘the language of the Old Testament’ in 
part, ‘is still more the language of the 
Alexandrian philosophy.’ In short, ac- 
cording to his showing, Christianity itself 
would appear to be the product of a fu- 
sion of Platonic, Oriental, and Jewish 
philosophy together, with the addition of 
another element supplied by the teaching 
of Christ and his apostles, to give it a 
consistency, and, above all, a power, 
which, in the other three elements, were 
wanting. The following are specimens 
of the theology to be found in the Notes: 
‘We cannot say that all men are regener- 
ate or unregenerate. All things may be 
passing out of one state into the other, 
and may therefore belong to both or 
neither. Mankind are not divided into 
regenerate and unregenerate, but are in 
a state of transition from the one to the 
other, or too dead and unconscious to be 
included in either.’ Again, comparing 
Gal. ii, 19, 20, Mr. Jowett ‘traces three 
stages in the Christian state: 1. Death; 
2. Death with Christ; 3. Christ living in 
us. First, we are one with Christ, and 
then Christ is put in our place. So far 
we are using the same language with the 
Apostle. At the next stage a difference 
appears. We begin with figures of speech 
—sacrifice, ransom, Lamb of God; and 
go on with logical determinations—finite, 
infinite, satisfaction, necessity, or the na- 
ture of things. St. Paul also begins with 
figures of speech—life, death, the flesh ; 
but passes on to the inward experience of 
the life of faith, and the conscionsness of 
Christ dwelling in us.’ ‘When it is said, 
that “ Christ gave himself for our sins,” or 
as a sin-offering, the shadow must not be 
put in the place of the substance, or the 
Jewish image for the truth of the Gospel. 
Of such language, it may be remarked, 
(1.) That it is figurative, natural, and 
intelligible to that age, not equally so to 
us; (2.) That the figures themselves are 
varied, thereby showing that they are 
figures only, and not realities or matters 
of fact; (3.) That the same sacrificial 
language is applied almost equally to the 
believer and his Lord; (4.) That the 
effect and meaning of this language must 
have been very different, while the sacri- 
fices were being daily offered, and now 


that they have passed away; (5.) That 
such expressions seldom occur in the 
writings of St. Paul, another class of 
figures, in which the believer is identified 
with the various stages of the life of 
Christ, being far more common ; (6.) That, 
in general, the thing meant by them is, 
that Christ took upon him human flesh, 
that he was put to death by sinful men, 
and raised men out of the state of sin, 
in this sense, taking their sins upon him- 
self.’ ‘We nowhere find in the Epistles 
the expression of justification by Christ, 
exactly in the sense of modern theolo- 

All parties in the Church, Tractarians, 
Evangelicals, even Broad Churchmen, 
seem to have taken the alarm. Dr. Go- 
lightly and Dr. McBride, both of Oxford 
(Evangelicals) were the first to interfere 
in the matter, and called on the vice 
chancellor of’ the University to require 
Mr. Jowett to sign the articles of the 
Church 0: England. Mr. Jowett signed 
them! 

Amona the new works recently an- 
nounced on the continent of Europe are 
the following : 

Lic. Dr. Weiss, Der petrinische Lehrbe- 
griff. Beitriige zur biblischen Theologie, 
sowie zur Kritik und Exegese des ersten 
Briefes Petri und der petrinischen Reden. 
Pp. 444, 8vo. 

Introductio in dogmaticam Christianam, 
scripsit Dr. Theodorus Albertus Liebner, 
Leipzig: Parts I. IL, 8vo. 

Philosophische Dogmatik, oder: Philo- 
sophie des Christenthums, von Ch. H, 
Weisse. Vol. i, 8vo. 

Dr. Joh. Carl Ludw. Gieseler’s Dogmen- 
geschichte, bis auf die Reformation. Aus 
seinem Nachlasse herausgegeben von Dr. 
KE. R. Redepenning. 8vo. 

Die Bekenntnissschriften der altprote- 
stantischen Kirche Deutschlands. Her- 
ausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich Heppe. 8vo. 

Dr. E. Bohmer, Ueber Verfasser u. Ab- 
fassungszeit d. Johanneischen Apokalypse 
und zur bibl. Typic. Halle: 8vo. 

Dr. J. H. Friedlieb, Geschichte des Le- 
bens Jesu Christi, mit chronologischen 
und andern historischen Untersuchungen, 
Breslau: pp 347, 8vo. 

Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Die christliche 
Kirche vom vierten bis sechsten Jahrhun- 
dert. Leipzig: pp. 398, 8vo. 

W. F. Rinck, Die Religion der Hellenen 
aus den Mythen, den Lehren, der Philo- 
sophie und dem Cultus entwickelt. IL. 
Band. 2. Abth: Mysterienfeier, Orakel, 
Ewigkeit u. Heiligung, nebst dem Regi- 
ster. Zurich: pp. 331-583, 8vo. 
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WE continue our summaries of the con- 
tents of the principal theological journals : 

Theological and Literary Journal, for 
January: I. Professor Sanborn’s Essay on 
Millenarianism: II. Notes on Scripture, 
Critical Conjectures: III. The Parables of 
the New Testament: IV. Professor Lewis’s 
Response in the New-York Observer in 
Reference to his Six Days of Creation: V. 
A Designation and Exposition of the Fig- 
ures of Isaiah, chap. xxxiv. 

Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, for January : I. The Dis- 
position of Tiberius Cesar and Marcus 
Aurelius toward the Christians: IL 
Chastel on Charity: IIL. Christ, not Peter, 
the Rock: IV. Theodore Agrippa D’Au- 
bigné: V. Muller on the Christian Doctrine 
of Sin: VI. Philosophy of Methodist Itin- 
erancy. 

Christian Examiner, and Religious Miscel- 
lany, for January : I. The Hebrew Doctrine 
of a Future Life: IL. Religious Prospects 
of Germany: IIf. The American Church : 
IV. Morning: V. A Half-Century of the 
Unitarian Controversy: VI. Mr. Thackeray 
as a Novelist: VII. Romanism in the Is- 
land of Malta. 

Presbyterian Quarterly Review, for Decem- 
ber: I. The Foreign Mission Question : 
II. Are the Planets Inhabited? III. The 
Life, Character, and Services of Rev. Robt. 
H. Bishop, D. D.: IV. Dr. Hickok’s Works; 
V. Professor Lewis’s View of the “ Days” 
of Creation: VI. Literary and Theological 
Intelligence. 

Christian Review, for July : I. The Critics 
on Judas Iscariot: II. The Rev. William 
Jay : IIT. Classical Studies in this Country : 
IV. The Intermediate State: V. The Old 
Testament, Judged by the New: VI. A 
Search for the Church : VIL. Geographical 
Accuracy of the Bible. 

Christian Review, for January: I. A’s- 
thetic Influence of Nature: II. The Uni- 
eorn: ILI. Spencer H. Cone, D. D.: IV. 
General View of Theological Science: V. 
Origen: VI. Council of Trent: VII. Prog- 
ress of Baptist Principles. 

Mercersburgh Quarterly Review, for Jan- 
uary : I. Boardman on the Christian Min- 
istry: II, Sketches of a Traveller from 
Greece, Constantinople, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Palestine: If. Faith and Reason: 
1V. Chief Justice Gibson: V. Abelard, 
Abraham, and Adam: VI. Liturgical Con- 
tributions. 

Universalist Quarterly and General Re- 
view, (Boston,) for January : I. Newman’s 
Hebrew Monarchy: Il. The Chief Appeal 
of Religion: If. Skepticism: its Causes; 
its Cure: IV. The Condition and Prospects 
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of Freedom: V. Heathen Views of the 
Punishment of Sin. 

Evangelical Review, (Gettysburgh, Pa.,) 
for January: I. Commentary on the Gos- 
pel of John, by Tholuck: II. The Signs 
of the Times: ILI. A high Standard of 
Piety demanded by the Times : IV. Remi- 
niscences of Lutheran Clergymen: V. 
Bachman on the Unity of the Human 
Race : VI. Our General Synod: VI. Hym- 
nology. 

Westminster Review, (London,) for Janu- 
ary: I. German Wit: Heinrich Heine: 
Il. The Limited Liability Act of 1855: III. 
History of the House of Savoy: IV. Rus- 
sia and the Allies: V. Military Education 
for Officers: VI. Athenian Comedy: VI. 
Lions and Lion Hunting. 

Quarterly Review, (London,) for Janu- 
ary: L Table Talk: II. Reformatory 
Schools: II. Menander : IV. Henry Field- 
ing: V. Landscape Gardening: VI. Neology 
of the Cloisters: VII. Zoological Gardens : 
VIII. Results and Prospects of the War. 

London Quarterly Review, for January: 
I. Religious History of Mankind, Smith’s 
Sacred Annals: II. The Royal Ladies of 
England: IIL. Jesuitism: its Political Re- 
lation: 1V. Professor Wilson, Noctes Am- 
brosiane : V. Present Religious Aspect of 
the World: VI. Thirty Years of French 
Imaginative Literature : VII. Donaldson’s 
Book of Jashar: VIII. Popular Authorship, 
Samuel Warren: IX. The Bampton Lec- 
ture: X. The War in Asia. 

National Review, (London,) for January : 
I. Edward Gibbon: II. The Spanish Con- 
quest in America: III. The Life and Writ- 
ings of Dr. Thomas Young: IV. Atheism ; 
V. The State of France : VI. Pheenicia : VIL. 
W. M. Thackeray: Artist and Moralist: 
VIL. Foreign Policy, and the next Cam- 
paign : IX. Books of the Quarter. 

British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
(Edinburgh,) for January: I. Sir William 
Hamilton and his Philosophy: II. Bible 
Principles on the Subject of Temperance : 
IIT. Success in the Ministry: IV. Jephthah’s 
Vow: V. The Geology of Words: VI. Es- 
sence and End of Infidelity: VII. The 
Roman Catholic Press: VIII. Lyall on the 
Science of Mind: IX. Jowett on the Pauline 
Epistles: X. Buchanan’s Faith in God and 
Modern Atheism Compared: XI. German 
Periodicals, 

Christian Remembrancer, (London,) for 
January: I, Lee on the Inspiration of 
Scripture: II, The Canons of Historic 
Credibility: III. Dulwich College: IV. 
Mozley on St. Angustine: V. Cureton’s 
Spicilegium Syriacum: VI. Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s Judgment. 





